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II.—HARRISON’S CAMPAIGNS. 
EVERAL months before war between the | 
United States and Great Britain was de- | 
clared the secret savage allies of the Crown had | 
commenced actual hostilities. The Treaty of 
Greenville, in 1795, after Wayne’s severe chas- | 
tisement of the Indians in the Maumee Valley, 
would have kept peace with the savages forever | 
had they been free from the influences of Brit- | 
ish emissaries. The agents of that Government 
in Canada, largely engaged in the Indian trade, | 
and coveting a monopoly of the traffic, never 
neglected an opportunity to incite the Red men | 
to hostilities against the White men, always ve- 
hemently alleging that the whole magnificent | 
country northward of the Ohio River belonged 
to the former, and that the latter held possession | 
of it by right only of violence and fraud. They | 
urged the Indians to drive the Americans be- 
yond the Ohio, and assured them that ample aid 
should be given them from Canada in the patri- | 
otic enterprise. 
Among the most influential leaders of the In- | 
dians of the Northwest in the early part of this 
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century were two Shawnoese brothers, born ot 


| a Creek woman, at the same time with a third, 


on the banks of the Mad River, not far from 
Springfield, Ohio. These were Tecumtha and 
Elkswatawa. Tecumtha, or “‘ the wild-cat spring- 
ing on its prey,” was a great and honorable war- 
rior with a statesman’s genius. Elkswatawa, o1 
‘*the loud voice,” was a cunning, unprincipled, 
hypocritical charlatan, who made the obsequious 
superstitions of his people the fulcrum of his per 
One day, while lighting his pipe 

he fell to the earth as if dead. Preparations 
were made for his burial. When his friends 
were about to remove him he opened his eyes 
and said, ‘‘ Be not fearful. I have been in the 
Land of the Blessed. Call the nation together, 
that I may tell them what I have seen and heara. 

His people were speedily assembled, when he 
again spoke, saying, ‘‘ Two beautiful young men 
were sent to me by the Great Spirit, who said, 
‘The Master of Life is angry with you all. He 
will destroy you unless you refrain from drunk 


| ‘ ; : 
| enness, lying, stealing, and witchcraft, and tun 


yourselves to him. Unless the Red men sha! 
do this they shall never see the beantiful plac: 
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ELKSWATAWA, THE PROPHET. 


you are now to behold.’” He was then taken 
to a gate which opened into the Spirit-land, but 
he was not permitted to enter. 

Such was Elkswatawa’s story, and henceforth 
he was regarded as a divine messenger and was 
called The Prophet. He immediately entered 
upon his mission as a preacher of righteousness. 
He inveighed against vices, and warned his peo- 
ple to have nothing to do with the Pale-faces— 
their religion, their customs, their arms, or their 
arts; for every imitation of the intruders was 
offensive to the Great Master of Life. ‘Tecum- 
tha, possessed of a master mind and a states- 
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concern, and kept a watchful eye upon the m 
ments of the savages. 


As early as the spring of 1810 the Indians 


at The Prophet’s Town gave unmistakable evi- 
dences of hostile intentions. Harrison adopted 
conciliatory measures toward them. He |, 
them.friendly messages, and received for a tin 
loyal but deceptive replies. His most 
and efficient agent was Joseph Barron, a |} 
hearted interpreter, of French descent, who 
sessed and deserved the respect of all the ti 
Even he was at length received by the Prophet 
in an unfriendly spirit. “‘ For what purpose 
you come here?” angrily exclaimed the in pos 
tor on one occasion. ‘* Brouillette was hi 
he came as a spy. Dubois was here; he was 
spy. Now you have come. You, too, are 
spy.” Then, pointing to the ground, he said 
vehemently, ‘‘ There is your grave: look on it! 
At that moment Tecumtha appeared, and as 
sured Barron of his personal safety, and prom- 
ised to visit Governor Harrison at Vincennes. 
This promise was fulfilled on the 12th of August 
(1810), when he suddenly appeared with four 
hundred armed warriors, to the great alarm of 
the inhabitants. His bearing was haughty, and 
his words were insolent and defiant. Whea in- 
| vited to the Governor’s house to hold a council, he 
| said, ‘‘ Houses were built for you to hold coun- 


| cils in; Indians hold theirs in the open air!’ 





He then took a position under some trees in 
| front of the house ; and, unabashed by the large 
assemblage of people before him, he opened the 
business with a speech marked by great dignity 
and native eloquence. When he had concluded 
one of the Governor's aids said to the chief, 
through Barron, the interpreter, and pointing to 
a chair, ‘* Your father requests you to take a 
seat at his side.””. The chief drew his mantl 
around him, and, standing erect, said, with scorn 


man’s sagacity, was the moving spirit in all this | 


imposture. 


tribes from the Ohio to the Mississippi in a war 
of extermination against the Americans north- 
ward of the Beautiful River, and this was a part 
of his grand scheme for obtaining influence over 
them. He went from tribe to tribe, and pub- 
lished in the ears of eager listeners the wonders 
of his brother’s divine mission. At the same 
time the cunning brother was acting his part 
with such success that his sway over the people 
was almost omnipotent. 

For several years Tecumtha and his brother, 
encouraged by Elliott, Girty, and other British 
agents, were industriously engaged in the Con- 
federacy scheme. Having excited the ill-will 
of some of the leading Shawnoese chiefs, they 
left their native valley and seated themselves 
upon the Wabash, near the mouth of the Tippe- 
canoe, gathered followers around them, and 
called the village The Prophet’s Town. They 
were within the borders of Indiana, over whose 
settlements William Henry Harrison watched as 
Governor of the Territory. He observed the 
levelopment of Tecumtha’s scheme with much 


He had conceived the grand idea, | 
like Pontiac, of confederating all the Indian | 
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. - 
ful tone, ‘* Myfather! The 
Sun is my father, and the 
Earth is my mother: on 
her bosom I will repose” 
—and then seated himself 
upon the ground. The 
council was a stormy one, 
and some hostile demon- 
strations were made by 
the Indians; but it finally 
broke up with an appar- 
ently friendly spirit. 
Harrison well knew the 
great ability and influence 
of Tecumtha, and regarded 
war with him and his fol- 
lowers not only possible, 
but probable. He made 
preparations to meet the 
savages in battle. A com- 
pany of United States 
troops were called from 
Newport, opposite Cincin- 
nati, to join well-drilled In- 
diana militia and dragoons at Vincennes. This 
movement was known to the Indians, and yet, 
during the ensuing winter, they became bolder and 
more hostile. The teachings of Tecumtha, the 
oracular revelations of The Prophet, and the en- 
couragement of the British in Canada, incited 
them to action; and in the spring of 1811 roving 
bands of savages plundered the cabins of the set- 
tlers, and the wigwams of Indians who would not 
join them, all over the Upper Wabash region. 
There was wide-spread alarm. Barron was sent 
to the Shawnoese brothers to assure them that the 
Governor was well prepared for war with all the 
tribes combined, and to tell them that unless 
they put a stop to the outrages complained of, 
and ceased their warlike movements, he should 


attack them. Tecumtha was alarmed, made 
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FORT HARRISON, 1813. 


professions of friendly feelings, and promised to 
see the Governor soon and convince him that he 
had no reason to suspect the Indians of hostile 
intentions. He visited Vincennes at the close 
of July (1811) with about three hundred follow- 
ers (twenty of them women), and saw the Gov- 
ernor surrounded by almost eight hundred well- 
armed soldiers. His duplicity was perfect. He 
made solemn protestations of friendship, yet left 
Vincennes a few days afterward and went South 
to visit the Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws for 
the purpose of inducing them to join his proposed 
league against the white people. 

Harrison now increased his military strength 
by calling to Vincennes the Fourth Regiment of 
United States troops, under Colonel John P. 
3oyd. He was authorized by the Government 

| to employ these troops and the entire militia of 
Indiana, if necessary, in attacking the savages 
on the Tippecanoe ; for it was evident that The 
Prophet's Town was becoming the rendezvous 
for an Indian force that might soon imperil the 
whole white population of the Territory. 

As the autumn advanced this cloud becam« 
;}more and more threatening, and Harrison de- 
| termined to disperse it. He called for volun- 
| teers, and was delighted with a quick and ampl 
| response. He was very popular in the West, 

and his voice stirred the people like the sound 
ofatrumpet. Old Indian fighters like General 
Wells and Colonel Owen of Kentucky instantly 
started for the field, accompanied by the elo- 
quent Kentucky lawyer, Joseph Hamilton Da- 
viess, and many others whose names are among 
those that Americans love to remember. On 
the 26th of September Governor Harrison was 
enabled to leave Fort Knox, at Vincennes, with 
about nine hundred effective men. With these 
|he moved up the Wabash Valley; and on the 
| eastern bank of the river, near the present vil- 
lage of Terre Haute, in Indiana, he commenced 
| the erection of a stockade fort early in October. 
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It was completed at near the close of the month, 
and by the unanimous request of the officers it 
was called ‘* Fort Harrison.’ 
only now indicate its locality. Within its area 
stands a log-house built of the timbers of one of 
the block-houses 


The old sycamore and elm 
trees that were then in their early maturity when 
the fort was built yet stand along the bank be- 
tween the canal and the river, living witnesses 
of stirring scenes there in 1813, when a handful 
of men, under Captain Zachary Taylor (the 
twelfth President of the United States), 
tained a siege against an overwhelming body of 
Indians. 


sus- 


Governor Harrison, by virtue of his office, 
was Commander-in-Chief of the expedition, and 
Colonel Boyd was his second in command. The 
army, when it reached the Vermilion River on 
the 2d of November, was composed of regulars 
under Boyd, sixty volunteers from Kentucky, 
and between five and hundred Indiana 
militia. The command of the dragoons was in- 
trusted to Colonel Daviess, and the riflemen to 


six 


General Wells, both bearing, in this expedition, 
the relative rank of Major 

On the evening of the 5th of November the 
little army encamped within eleven miles of The 
Prophet’s Town. Now, for the first time since 
they left Vincennes, were Indians visible. They 
were observed hovering around the camp and 


caused great watchfulness. As the troops moved 


forward on the morning of the 6th the forest | 


seemed alive with them. The approach of the 


army had been made known to The Prophet, | 


and his scouts, numerous and vigilant, watched 
every step of the invaders, who now marched in 


battle order after the manner of Wayne’s army | 


on the Maumee in 1794, which the present lead- 


er then suggested. When they were within a 


mile and a half of The Prophet’s Town a depn- | 


VIEW AT TIPPECANOE BATTLE-GROUND. 


A few mounds | 


| terview the next day. 


| camped. 


but 
| direction, and 
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tation came from the alarmed savage to ask fo) 
a parley. It was granted. The deputies as- 
sured Harrison that a friendly message had beer 
sent to him, but that the couriers had missed 
him by going down the opposite side of the 
river. They hoped he would not advance an) 
further, nor disturb the women and children by 
occupying the town. They pointed to a trian- 
gular ridge back from the Wabash, about a mile 
which he would find an eligible place for an en 
campment. It was mutually agreed that nei- 
ther party should commence hostilities unti 
Harrison and The Prophet should have an ir 
The little army the 
marched to the ridge at the present Battle 
Ground station on the Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago Railway, about seven miles nort] 
of the city of Lafayette, Indiana, and there en- 
It was described by Harrison as ‘ 
piece of dry oak land, rising about ten f 

front, 

Town, and nearly twice that 
a similar prairie 
through and to this 
small Creek] 
willows and other brushwood 


al 
t above 
the level of a marshy prairie 
The Prophet's 
height 


In toward 


above in the rear, 
which, near bank, ran 

clothed with 
‘Toward the lef 


flank this bench of land widened considerably, 


stream { Burnet’s 


became gradually narrower in the opposit 
at the distance of one hundred 
and fifty yards from the right flank terminated 
in an abrupt point.” At that “abrupt point,’ 
delineated in the engraving as it appeared when 
I visited the spot in 1860, the railway sti 
the ** bench of land.” Qn the right the little 
figures show the place of the road along th 
bank of the wet prairie. 


ikes 


On the left is seen the 
steep bank of Burnet’s Creek, now, as then, 
| “clothed with willows and other brushwood, 


and vines. In the centre are seen the oaks and 
a portion of the fence that now incloses the bat- 
tle-ground of Tippe- 

canoe. 
Harrison arrang- 
his with 
on the after- 
noon of the 6th, ir 
the form of an ir- 
regular _parallelo- 
gram on account of 
the shape of the 
ground. On the 
point was a battal- 
ion of United States 
Infantry under Ma- 
jor G. B.C. Floyd, 
flanked on the left 
by orfe company, 
and on the right by 
two companies of 
Indiana militia un- 
der Colonel Joseph 
Bartholomew. In 
the rear was a battal- 
ion of United States 
Infantry under Cap- 
tain William C. 


ed 


care 


camp 
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Baen, acting as Major, with Captain R. C. Bur- 
ton of the Regulars in immediate command. 
These were supported on the right by four com- 
panies of Indiana militia, led respectively by 
Captains Josiah Snelling, John Posey, Thomas 
Scott, and Jacob Warrick, the whole commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Luke Decker. The right 
flank, eighty yards wide, was filled with mount- 
ed riflemen under Captain Spear Spencer. The 
left, about one hundred and fifty yards in extent, 
was composed of mounted riflemen under Major- 
General Samuel Wells, commanding as Major, 
ind led by Colonels Frederick Geiger and David 
Robb, acting as Captains. Two troops of dra- 
goons, under Colonel Joseph H. Daviess, acting 
as Major, were stationed in the rear of the front 
line near the left flank ; and ata right angle with 
these companies in the rear of the left flank was 
a troop of cavalry, as a reserve, under Captain 
Benjamin Parker. Wagons, baggage, officers’ 
tents, etc., were in the centre. Such was the 
disposition of Harrison’s troops on the evening 
of the 6th of November, within a mile of the 
hostile savage camp at The Prophet's Town 
near the mouth of the Tippecanoe. Having es- 
tablished the guards and sentinels sound sleep 
soon fell upon the remainder of the camp. 
There was a slight drizzle of rain, and the 
night was intensely dark. 

But there was no sleep in the camp of the 
Unmindful of his solemn promise not 
to commence hostilities until after a parley to be 
held the following day, the treacherous Prophet, 
as soon as the darkness came on, prepared his 
followers to fall stealthily upon the American 
camp and massacre those who had confided in 
his honor. He brought out a pretended magic 
bowl and string of holy beans, and with the lat- 
ter in one hand, and the flaming ‘“ medicine 
torch” in the other, he required his duped fol- 
lowers to touch the talismanic beans and be 
made invulnerable, while each took an oath to 
exterminate the Pale-faces. Having finished 
his incantations, he turned to his highly-excited 
band of warriors, about seven hundred in num- 
ber, and said, holding up the holy beans, ** The 
time to attack the white man has come. They 
are in your power. They sleep now and will 
never awake. The Great Spirit will give light 
to us and darkness to the white man. Their 
bullets shall not harm us; your weapons shall 
be always fatal.” War-songs and dances fol- 
lowed, until the Indians were perfectly frenzied, 
when The Prophet said ‘‘Go!" and they rushed 
forth into the midnight blackness to fall upon 
the unsuspecting Americans. Stealthily they 
crept through the long grass of the prairie in the 
deep gloom, intending to surround the camp, 
kill the sentinels, rush in, and massacre the 
whole army. 

It was now about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Harrison was just pulling on his boots 
when the crack of a single rifle at the northwest 
angle of the camp fell upon his ear. This was 
instantly followed by the loud yells of numerous 
savages from that quarter, ‘It was Stephen 


savages. 
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Mars,” said Judge Naylor of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana (who was in the fight), to me, *‘ who 
fired that first alarm-gun. Poor fellow! He 
discharged his rifle, rushed toward the camp, 
but was shot dead before he reached it.” The 
whole camp was immediately aroused by a ery 
**To arms!” and in the pale light of smouldering 
watch-fires the officers formed their men for 
battle as speedily as possible. But some of 
them were compelled to fight singly at the doors 
of their tents, for a number of the frenzied In- 
dians had penetrated to the centre of the camp 
These savages were slain every one of them. 

his own fine 
white horse, frightened by the horrid yells of 
the savages and the cracking of musketry, had 
broken from his fastenings, and could not be 
found. He mounted another horse that stood 
snorting near, and with his aid, Colonel Owen, 
hastened to the point of attack. Other parts of 
the camp were soon assailed; and the gallant 
Governor galloped in all directions, and made 
such dis} ositions for defense as were possible in 


Harrison was soon in his saddle ; 


The battle raged for some time 
upon the front, rear, and flanks of the camy 
The men behaved with the greatest gallantry 
and coolness, notwithstanding nineteen-twen- 
tieths of them had never been under fire before. 
Many brave men fell. Daviess, while leading 
a party at the angle on the front and left flank 
of the camp to dislodge the savages, fell mortal- 
ly wounded. Spencer and his lieutenant on the 
left flank were killed; Warrick was wounded 
past recovery; and not far from thé same spot 
the gallant Owen, who bore honorable scars r¢ 
ceived in battle with Indians, under St. Clair, 
precisely twenty years before, was slain. 

Dawn brought relief. ‘The lines of the cam) 
remained unbroken. The foe was now visible 
He was in greatest force upon the two flanks. 
Harrison strengthened them ; and was about to 
order the cavalry under Parke to charge upon 
the savages on the left, when Major Wells, not 
understanding the Governor's intentions, led th 
infantry to perform that duty. It was executed 
gallantly and effectually. The Indians were 
driven at the point of the bayonet, and the dra 
goons pursued them into the wet prairies on 
both sides of the ridge on which the battle was 
fought, as far as the soft ground would permit 
their horses to go. On the right flank the In- 
dians had been put to flight in the same man- 
ner, and driven into the marsh beyond Burnet’s 
Creek. They were scattered in all directions ; 
and on the following day Harrison advanced 
upon The Prophet’s Town, and laid it in ashes. 
The dispersion of the savages and the conflagra- 
tion were thus alluded to by a poet of the day : 


the darkness. 


‘* Sound, sound the charge! Spur, spur the steed, 
And swift the fugitives pursue !— 
‘Tis vain: rein in—your utmost speed 
Could not o’ertake the reereant crew 
In lowland marsh, in dell or cave, 
Each Indian sought his life to save; 
Whence peering forth, with fear and ire, 
He saw his Prophet's town on fire.” 


Looking eastward from the site ef the batth 
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ground, over the ‘‘ wet prairie’ (now a fenced 
and cultivated plain), toward the Wabash, the 
visitor will see a range of very gentle hills cov- 
ered with woods. On one of these the Prophet 
stood while the battle was raging on that dark 
November morning, at a safe distance from dan- 
ger, singing a war-song and performing some 
pretended religious mummeries. When inform- 
ed that his followers were falling before the bul- 
lets of the white man, he said, *‘ Fight on! it will 
soon be asI told you.” When, at last, the fugitive 
warriors of many tribes—Shawnoese, Wyandots, 
Kickapoos, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawatomies, 
Winnebagoes, Sacs, and a few Miamies—lost 
their faith, and covered The Prophet with re- 
proaches, he cunningly told them that his predic- 
tions had failed because, during his incantations, 
his wife touched the sacred vessels and broke the 
charm! Even Indian superstition and credulity 
could not accept that transparent falsehood for an 
excuse, and the dishonest charlatan was deserted 
by his disappointed followers, and compelled to 
take refuge with a small band of Wyandots in an- 
other part of the Wabash region. The spirit of 
the Northwestern Indians was broken, for many 
a brave warrior lay prone in death around the 
American camp. But the white people had suf- 
fered terribly, having no less than one hundred 
and eighty-eight killed and wounded. This loss 
produced wide-spread exasperation, not only 
against the Indians of the Northwest, but against 
the British, the instigators of hostilities, and 
greatly strengthened the war-party in and out of 
Congress. 

The battle-field of Tippecanoe is now a bean- 
tiful spot, and has become classic ground. It 
belongs to the State of Indiana, and is soon to 
be inclosed in an iron railing in place of the 
wooden fence that now surrounds it. The same 
oaks are there that looked down in the pride of 
their strength on the morning of the battle; but 
instead of standing in the midst of a vast wilder- 
ness, they are surrounded by the varied forms in 
which civilization is manifested. The fiery loco- 
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motive, with its magnificent chariots, courses by 


them daily ; and upon the very spot where Majo 
Wells charged upon the foe and drove th m ti 
the tangled prairies is a flourishing college, 
called ‘* The Battle-ground Institute,” and a 
little village large enough to deserve a charter 

In the spring of 1812 it was determined in 
Britai 
That act was performed late in June, at wl 
time Brigadier-General Hull was at the head of 
a little army, destined for the invasion of Can 
ada. The expedition not only failed to accom 
plish its object, but was disastrous in the ex- 
treme, for the army was captured at Detroit, at 
the middle of August, and the whole peninsula 
of Michigan passed into the possession of thi 
British. Mackinack, an important post between 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, had already been 
seized by the British; and the day before Hull 
surrendered, Fort Dearborn, at 
taken possessi n of by the Indians, many of its 
garrison were massacred, and the whole countr) 
northward of Fort Wayne was left free to roam- 
ing bands of savages. 

The events at Chicago formed a fearful trag- 
edy. 


Congress to declare war against Grea 


Chicago, was 


Our space will allow only a meagre out- 
line record of them. It was a trading post ir 
the remote wilderness, where the great city of 
The first white settler 
there was John Kinzie, an enterprising Indian 
trader. Early in the present century the Unit- 
ed States Government built a fort there; and 
on the 4th of July, 1804, it was formally named 
Fort Dearborn, in honor of the then Sec retary 
of War It stood on the south side of the Chi- 
cago River. Kinzie’s pleasant residence was on 
the north side and opposite. Both appear in th 
accompanying engraving, made from a sketcl 
by a daughter-in-law of Mr. Kinzie, the author- 
ess of ‘**Wau-bun, or the Early Days in the 
Northwest.” 
At the time we are considering there was 

small garrison at Fort Dearborn, commanded 
by Captain Nathan Heald. He and his family, 


Chicago now stands. 
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his officers and men, held the most friendly re- 


lations with the surrounding Indians. In the 
spring of 1812 a coolness was observed on the 
part of the savages, and early in April a scalp- 
ing party of Winnebagoes, from the Rock River, 
committed murders in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago. The alarmed inhabitants took refuge in 
the fort. At length the Indians disappeared, 
and for several weeks the dwellers at Chicago 
experienced no further disturbance. 

Early in August a message reached Captain 
Heald from General Hull, by the hand of a 
friendly Indian, ordering him to evacuate Fort 
Dearborn if practicable, and distribute the pub- 
lic property there among the surrounding In- 
dians, as a peace-offering. The courier, a friend 
of the white people, who knew the Indians well, 
advised against evacuation. Tecumtha had in- 
fermed them of the fall of Mackinack, the with- 
drawal of Hull from Canada, and the probable 
success of the British at Detroit, and assured 
them that Heald was in their power, and they 
must not let him escape. Heald’s officers also 
advised against evacuation. They had plenty 
of ammunition and food, and might endure ¢ 
protracted siege. But Heald determined to leave 
the post and distribute the property. Had he 
done so immediately, before the Indians could 
gather a force to oppose him, all might have 
been well. But he delayed, and they prepared. 
At length, on the 13th of August, the distribu- 
tion was made, and the garrison, with the wo- 
men and children, prepared to march out the 
following morning, to make their way to Fort 
Wayne, under an escort of Pottawatomies, who 
pretended to be friendly. That evening Black 
Partridge, a really friendly chief, said to Cap- 
tain Heald, mysteriously, but plainly in warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Leaden birds have been singing in my 
ears to-day; be careful on the march you are 
going to take.”” But Heald heeded not the 
warning. That night he destroyed the powder, 
muskets, and whisky, in the fort, which the In- 
dians expected to have, the discovery of which, 
the next morning, greatly exasperated them. 

The morning of the 14th dawned brightly, 
but the dwellers in the fort were impressed with 
a presentiment of impending destruction. “They 


were preparing to leave when Captain Wells, | 


Mrs. Heald’s uncle, was seen approaching with 
a band of Miamies. He had pushed forward 
from Fort Wayne as rapidly as possible with re- 
inforeements for the post, well knowing that 
certain destruction would follow evacuation. 
He was too late. All means for maintaining a 
siege had been distributed or destroyed. The 
day was passed in gloomy preparations; and on 
the morning of the 15th, at nine o’clock, they 
all left the fort in solemn procession, the band 
playing the Dead March in Saul, for they had 
positive information that the Indians intended 
to massacre the white people. They had not 
gone far along the margin of the lake when the 


escort of Pottawatomies turned upon them. A | 


short but desperate fight ensued. The coward- 
ly Miamies fled, and the battle was sustained 


,that she would not drown. 
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against the savages on the open prairie by fifty- 
four soldiers, a dozen civilians, and a few wo- 
men. Of the latter"Mrs. Heald and Mrs. Helm 
(a step-daughter of Mr. Kinzie) were the most 
conspicuous. They were both mounted. Mrs. 
Heald was an excellent rider, and expert in the 
use of the rifle. This she used effectively. She 
received some wounds. Faint and bleeding, she 
managed to keep the saddle. A savage raised 
his tomahawk to kill her, when she looked him 
full in the face, and in his own language, said, 
with a sweet, melancholy smile, ‘‘ Surely you 
will not kill asquaw!” The appeal was effectu- 
al. Her life was spared. Mrs. Helm had a 
severe personal encounter with a powerful young 
warrior, who attempted to tomahawk her. By 
a quick movement she seized him around the 
neck and endeavored to get hold of his scalping 
knife, which hung in a sheath on his breast, 
when she was dragged from him by another In- 
dian, who, in spite of her desperate resistance, 
bore her to the lake and plunged her in, at the 
same time, to her astonishment, holding her s 
It was a friendly 
hand that held her. It was that of the Black 
Partridge who gave Heald the warning. Sh 

too was saved. But Captain Wells and two- 
thirds of the white people were slain or wound- 
ed. When the captives were taken back to the 
Indian camp near the fort a new scene of horrors 
was opened. Proctor had offered a liberal sum 
for scalps delivered at Malden; so nearly all the 
wounded were deliberately killed, and the value 
of British bounty—such as is sometimes offered 
in new countries for the destruction of wolves— 
was taken from each head. On the following 
morning the fort was burned, and Chicago be- 
came a desolation, while the prisoners were 
taken eastward. A new fort was erected there 
in 1816. One of its block-houses remained in 
Chicago, at the river termination of Wabash 
Avenue, until 1856, when it was demolished. 
The city of Chicago now covers the entire theatre 
of events just alluded to. 

When the post at Chicago was annihilated by 
this one terrible blow, Black Bird, the leader of 
the fierce Pottawatomies, who accomplished it, 
pressed on toward Fort Wayne, to attempt th 
capture of that important military station, whil 
Tecumtha, with the zeal of a patriot and en- 
thusiast, sent emissaries to all the tribes to in- 
cite them to go out upon the war-path, and ex 
terminate the white people north of the Ohio 
He and Proctor resolved to capture Forts Wayne 
and Harrison immediately, as the first important 
step toward the accomplishment of the long- 
cherished design of the British authorities and 
the great Indian warrior. To divert attention 
from these posts and prevent their garrisons be- 
ing reinforced, the savages were directed to prose- 
cute warfare at distant points in their usual 
mode, namely, murdering isolated settlers, with 
their women and children. 

Early in September Fort Wayne was invested 
by about six hundred Indians, and at the sam: 
time Major Muir, of the British army, wis mov 
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ing in that direction with regulars, Canadian 


militia, and Indians from Malden. The garri- 


son of Fort Wayne, under Captain Rhea, num- 
bered only seventy men, and the entire amount 
of heavy ordnance there consisted of four small 


field-pieces. The savages attacked the fort on 
the night of the 6th with great vehemence. They 
attempted to scale the palisades, but so vigilant 
and skillful were the garrison that the Indians 
were not permitted to do the least damage. In 
the morning the assailants tried strategy. Two 
logs, made to imitate cannon, were placed ‘‘in 
battery,” and a half-breed, with a flag, was sent 
to the fort to inform the commander that the 
British had sent them two siege guns, and that 
if the post was not surrendered immediately the 
stockade would be battered down and the garri- 
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FORT WAYNE, 


AT CHICAGO 


In 1856 


In- 
He also assured Captain Rhea that a 
reinforcement of seven hundred Indians 
near. ‘lhe Americans were not alarmed by the 
‘*Quaker guns” nor the fabled reinforcements. 
A courier had brought intelligence that friends 
were on the way to relieve the garrison. The 
assailants seem to have reccived similar intelli- 
gence, and on the 12th they fled precipitately 
from before the fort. On the same evening the 
deliverers arrived and Fort Wayne was saved. 
While these against Fort 
Wayne were in progress similar attempts were 
made to capture the new Fort Harrison, on the 
Wabash, then in command of Captain Zachary 
Taylor, who was just recovering from a severe 


son would be exposed to massacre by the 
dians. 


was 


demonstrations 


attack of bilious fever. The garrison consisted 


t 


In 1812. 
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of only about fifty men, of whom, on account of 
the epidemic sickness, not more than a dozen 
were fit for duty. Only six privates and two 
non-commissioned officers were able to mount 
guard at a time. Warning of danger had 
reached the post, aud added strength to the con- 
valescents. Preparations for an attack were 
made, and toward midnight of the 4th of Sep- 
tember Captain Taylor was aroused from his 
slumbers by the firing of his sentinels. Every 
man was ordered to his post. It was soon dis- 
covered that one of the block-houses had been 
set on fire by the assailants, who were chiefly 
Winnebagoes, Shawnoese, Pottawatomies, Kick- 
apoos, and some Miamies, who still adhered to 
the fortunes of The Prophet, then seated at his 
old village near the Tippecanoe. That block- 
house was extremely important, for it contained 
most of the provisions for the garrison. For a 
time there seemed little hope of safety. The 
block-house was consumed, and the fort was 
opened to the host of savages without, whose 
exultant yells for a moment almost paralyzed 
the little garrison. Allseemed lost. The flames 
were touching the barracks when the command- 
er, whose courage and resources were always 
equal to any emergency, shouted, “ Pull off the 
roofs nearest the block-house; pour on water, 
and all will be well!” His voice was like in- 
spiration, and several of the men, led by Dr. 


Clark, the surgeon, climbed to the roof, cast off | 


the boards, and by great exertions, in the face 
of a terrible fire of bullets and arrows from 
the savages, subdued the flames and saved the 
menaced buildings. In all this heroic action 
only one man was killed and two wounded. Be- 
fore daylight the breach had been covered by a 
high traverse of earth; and at eight o’clock in 
the morning, after a conflict of eight hours, the 
disheartened savages retired beyond the reach 
of the guns of the fort. The wearied garrison 
were thus allowed some repose. ‘Toward noon 
the Indians, after having destroyed some of the 
live-stock belonging to the fort, fled up the Wa- 
bash, taking a number of horses, cattle, and 
hogs with them. Fortunately for the garrison 
the standing Indian corn around the fort was 
left untouched, and on this they subsisted sever- 
al days, until relief came to them from Vin- 
cennes, 

We have observed that troops arrived at Fort 
Wayne and saved it from destruction. Whence 
came they? Let us see. 

The sad disasters in the Northwest caused the 
most intense feelings of indignation, horror, 
and mortified pride throughout the whole coun- 
try, and especially westward of the Alleghany 
Mountains. ‘The frontier was exposed to raids, 
if not formidable invasions of the British and 
their savage allies; and the instinct of self- 
preservation as well as the sentiment of pride 
called for immediate and effective action. An 
intense desire was created to drive the motley 
enemy from the soil of the Republic. 

Even before the declaration of war Kentucky 
had made military preparations for the expect- 
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CAMPAIGNS. 
ed event. As early as May, Governor Scott had 
organized ten regiments of volunteers, making 
a force of five thousand men. Governor Meigs, 
of Ohio, had been equally active , and the ever- 
vigilant Harrison, with his accustomed forecast 
and energy, had caused several block-honses 
and stockades to be erected within his Territory 
of Indiana. His popularity was unbounded 
“The hero of Tippecanoe” was a standing toast 
among the Kentuckians; and when, at the re 
quest of Governor Scott, he visited Frankfort 
to join in a conference on military affairs, he 
was honored with a public reception and th 
cordial greetings of the principal men of the 


State. His views of affairs in the Northwest 
were so comprehensive that Henry Clay and H 
others desired him to lay them before the Gov- f 
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ernment. He did so in a letter on the 10th of 
August, in which he predicted the downfall of 
Detroit if General Hull should not be rein- 
forced. Before that letter reached Washington 
Detroit and Chicago had both fallen. 

At this critical moment the veteran Isaa 
Shelby, the hero of King’s Mountain, suddenly 
appeared upon the scene as the successor-elect 
of Governor Scott. He had felt the public 
pulse with a master’s touch. He knew that 
Kentuckians were eager to be led northward 
for the reconquest of Michigan and the expul- 
sion of the enemy, and that the volunteers were 
anxious to be commanded by Harrison. Gov- 
ernor Scott responded to their wishes by ap 
pointing him Major-General of the Kentucky 
Militia. By a commission dated three day 
earlier President Madison had appointed him 
a Brigadier in the army of the United States 
Harrison immediately entered upon his duties 
under the authority of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, hastened to Cincinnati, sent troops north- 
ward from there on the 29th of August, and on 
the 31st overtook them forty miles on their way 
toward Dayton, and was received with great 
demonstrations of respect. On the following 
day, at Dayton, he received his commission 
from the President of the United States, with 
instructions to take command of all the forces 
in the Territories of Indiana and Illinois, and 
to co-operate with General Hull and Governor 
Howard of Missouri. 

Harrison was perplexed by his instructions 
from the War Department. Hull's army was 
annihilated, and General Winchester, of the 
regulars, was in chief command of the army 
of the Northwest destined to co-operate with 
the unfortunate invader of Canada. He wrote 
to the Government for new instructions under 
the circumstances, but pushed forward in the 
path of duty to Piqua, expecting to meet Gen- 
eral Winchester there, and to resign the com 
mand of his troops into that officer’s hands 
Two thousand soldiers were with him, and as 
many more were following. On his arrival at 
Piqua he was informed of the perilous situation 
of Fort Wayne. He sent a trusty Indian t 
promise relief to the garrison. General Win- 
chester had not arrived. Delay might be dan- 
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regular troops and Rangers in that quarter, will 
consist of the volunteers and militia of Kentucky 
Ohio, and three thousand from Virginiaand Pe . 
sylvania, making your whole force ten thousan 
men.’ He was promised artillery from Pitts- 


| burg, and was invested with extraordinary pow- 


jers. ‘* Exercise your own discretion,” said thi 
| Secretary, ‘‘and act in all cases according t 


your own judgment.” This appointment gay 
great satisfaction to the army, and the soldier 


| expressed their willingness to go wherever Har- 


rison might lead them. Winchester acquiesced 


|} in the change, and with two thousand men lef 


Fort Wayne on the morning of the 22d of Sep- 
tember for the Rapids of the Maumee, fifty 
miles distant, to co-operate with the division 
under Harrison in intended operations against 
Detroit and Malden. He advanced cautiously, 
had some bloody skirmishes with Indians in the 


| vai. of a larger force of White and Red men un- 
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gerous; so he sent a detachment toward Fort 
Wayne, with instructions to make foreed march- 
es. The whole army with Harrison speedily | 
followed, and on the march were joined by a| 
corps of mounted Kentuckians under Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson. They were also joined 
by some Ohio troops pressing in the same direc- 
tion. On the morning of the 12th, being near 
Fort Wayne, they formed in battle order, and 
thus marched cautiously. But no foe was to 
be seen. The savages had fled, as we have be- 
fore observed, and Fort Wayne, on that warm, 
bright September day, was the scene of great 
rejoicing. These were the deliverers. The 
question, Whence came they? is answered. 
From Fort Wayne Harrison sent out detach- 





ments to smite the Indian villages in various 
directions, and spread ter- 
ror through their country. 
These were successful : 
and a forward movement 
down the Maumee was 
about to be commenced, 
when General Winches- 
ter arrived at Fort Wayne, 
assumed command, to th 
great dissatisfaction of 
the soldiers, and Harri- 
son returned to Piqua, 
where he intended to col- 
lect the mounted men 
from Kentucky and pre- 
pare for an expedition 
against Detroit. There 
he received a dispatch 
from the Secretary of 
War, saying: ‘The Pres- 
ident is pleased to assign 
to you the command of 
the Northwestern army, 
which, in addition to the 


der Major Muir and Colonel Elliott, a notori- 
ous Indian agent, and at the close of the month 
reached the confluence of the Au Glaise and 
Maumee rivers, where Wayne built a fort 
1794, and called it Defiance, near where th 
village of Defiance now stands. Muir and E] 
liott, taking counsel of prudence and their fears, 
had fled at his approach, and were then at th 
Maumee Rapids, a point of great strategic im 
portance, the possession of which would be es- 
sential to the Americans in successfully pros 
ecuting their designs against Detroit and Mal 
den. 

While Winchester was making his way t 
ward Fort Defiance Harrison was pushing on 
through the wilderness from St. Marys, in th: 
present Mercer County, Ohio, toward the Man- 
mee Rapids. The difficulties in the way o 
transportation of supplies over that swampy re- 
gion, with inadequate means, were enormous 
The base of operations, having the Rapids a 
the first object to be possessed, was a line drawn 
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along the margin of the swampy region from 
St. Marys to Upper Sandusky, the former to 
be the principal deposit for provisions, and the 
latter for artillery and military stores. The 
army was to march in three divisions, the right 
column to be composed of the Virginia and 
Pennsylvania troops, to rendezvous at Wooster, 
the capital of the present Wayne County, Ohio, 
and proceed from thence by Upper Sandusky to 
the Rapids. The centre column, to consist of 
twelve hundred Ohio militia, was to march from 
Urbana to Fort M‘Arthur, and follow Hull's 
road to the Rapids. The left column, to be 
composed of the regulars under Colonel Samuel 
Wells, and four regiments of Kentucky volun- 
teers, were to proceed down the Au Glaise to 
the Maumee from St. Marys, and join Win- 
chester, and from thence press onward to the 
Rapids. 

The plan was well arranged, but supplies lin 
gered. Winchester's troops, composing the left 
wing of the army, were made a corps of observ- 
ation, and Fort Defiance was designed as an im- 
portant deposit for provisions, preparatory to the 
grand advance on the Rapids. That movement 
was to commence as soon as the artillery should 
arrive at Upper Sandusky, and other supplies 
had accumulated along the base of operations. 

While Harrison was engaged in these prep- 
arations, he heard, almost simultaneously, by 
expresses, of the departure of Muir and Elli- 
ott from Malden with British regulars, Cana- 
dian militia, two thousand Indians, and two 
pieces of artillery for Fort Wayne by way of 
the Maumee, and of the meeting of the dusky 
vanguard of the foe by Winchester between 
Fort Wayne and Fort Defiance. These reports 
produced great commotion in the camp. The 
troops were immediately provisioned and or- 
dered to march rapidly toward Defiance. Three 
hours after the order was issued Harrison was in 
the saddle, and his whole corps were following 
him into the wilderness in a drenching rain. 
That night officers and men slept in the cold 
damp air, without tents, and nothing between 
them and the water pools on the surface of the 
ground but brush from the beech-trees. There 
Harrison was informed by Winchester of the 
flight of the enemy down the Maumee. The 
march was stayed. Some of the troops were or- 
dered back. Others moved forward to make a 
road to Defiance; and the mounted men, a thou- 
sand strong, rode forward in five lines, mak- 
ing an imposing appearance in the stately for- 
est, where the leaves were just assuming the 
gorgeous autumnaltints. Harrison visited Win- 
chester’s camp, and found the troops in almost 
open mutiny. By cheering words he soon re- 
stored order and comparative good feeling. They 
were willing to endure much now that they were 
informed that the beloved Harrison was the com- 
manding General of the whole army. 

After ordering the construction of a new fort 
(which was named Fort Winchester) near old 
Fort Defiance, Harrison returned te» St. Marys 
to complete his preparations for a general ad- 
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vance on the Rapids; and he soon afterward es- 
tablished his head-quarters at Franklinton, on 
the Scioto River, opposite the site of the present 
city of Columbus, then covered by the primeval 
forest. It was an eligible point for the concen- 
tration and forward movement of troops and 
supplies. Owing to unavoidable delays, caused 
partly by the tardiness with which supplies reach- 
ed him, and partly because of the wretched con- 
dition of the roads, made so by the autumn rains, 
he spent several weeks in laborious preparations 
for an advance, resolved, if he could do no bet- 
ter, to undertake the perilous enterprise of a 
winter campaign. He knew that much was ex- 
pected of him, and day and night his head and 
hands were at work. Taking all things into 
consideration, his task was Herculean, and to 
some men would have been appalling. He was 
compelled to create an army out of good but ex- 
ceedingly crude materials. He was compelled 
to reconcile many differences and difficulties in 
order to insure the harmony arising from perfect 
discipline. He was compelled to concentrate 
forces and supplies at convenient places, while 
perplexed with the greatest impediments. His 
operations were necessarily three-fold in charac- 
ter; namely, preparative, offensive, and defens- 
| ive, in a wilderness filled with hostile savages, 
controlled and supported by British regulars. 
A frontier hundreds of miles in extent must be 
protected at all hazards from the hatchet and the 
knife. The season was becoming more and more 
inclement. From the fortieth degree of latitude 
northward (the direction of his projected march 
was a region of dark forests and black swamps. 
The autumnal rains had commenced, filling ev 
ery stream brimful, and making every morass 
overflow with water. Through these roads must 
be cut and causeways constructed for the pas- 
sage of troops, pack-horses, provisions, and ar- 
tillery. Block-houses were to be built, maga- 
zines of provisions established, and a vigilant 
watch kept upon the savages prowling on his 
flanks. All this had to be done with undisci- 
plined troops prone to self-government and inde- 
pendence, witha great uncertainty whether volun- 
teers would swell his army to the promised num- 
ber of ten thousand men. Yet, in view of all 
these difficulties, Harrison was hopeful, and work- 
ed on with faith. Governor Meigs, and Gener- 
als Wadsworth and Perkins, and others of Ohio, 
gave him all the assistance in théir power; and 
Brigadier-General Tupper, with a corps of mount- 
ed men of the same State, performed valuable 
services in pioneer movements toward the Rapids. 
In November Tupper made a bold attempt to 
capture the British post at the Rapids. He had 
quite a severe contest there, but was compelled 
to retreat on account of a lack of provisions. 
His sudden appearance alarmed the enemy; and 
while Tupper was hastening back toward Fort 
M‘Arthur the enemy were flying down the Mau- 
mee, and abandoning the Rapids to the next 
comer. At about the same time expeditions 
were moving against the Indigns elsewhere 
One of them, sent out by Harrison, under Col- 
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onel Campbell, destroyed four Indian villages 
on the Mississinewa, a tributary of the Wabash. 
Winchester meanwhile moved down the Mau- 
mee from Fort Defiance, and established him- 
self and strengthened the post at the Rapids. 

A cry for help soon came from the settlers at 
Frenchtown (now Monroe, Michigan), on the 
River Raisin. ‘The Indians, exasperated by late 
reverses, and believing the inhabitants there to 
be in complicity with the Americans, had vowed 
speedy vengeance. On the 13th of January mes- 
sengers from Frenchtown reached Winchester’s 
camp. They were made almost breathless by 
alarm and rapid traveling. They brought in- 
telligence that British and Indians were about 
to fall upon and destroy their village, and begged 
Winchester to send a sufficient force for their 
protection. The troops, touched by the earnest- 
ness of the men and the peril to the villagers, 
were anxious to move instantly toward the Rai- 
sin. Winchester had no authority to go beyond 
the Rapids. Harrison, the commander-in-chief, 
was at Upper Sandusky, more than sixty miles 
distant, and could not be consulted. <A council 
of officers was called, and it was decided to send 
troops immediately to the Raisin, thirty-five miles 
distant by the route they must travel. On the 
morning of the 17th Colonel Lewis with five 
hundred and fifty men started for Frenchtown, 
instructed to attack and beat the enemy, and 
‘*hold the place.” These were followed a few 
hours later by Colonel Allen and one hundred 
men, who joined Lewis at Presque Isle, a point 
on Maumee Bay a little below the present city 
of Toledo. There the troops passed an intense- 
ly cold night. Strong ice covered the bay and 
the shores of Lake Erie, and over that glittering 
bridge the little army moved early and rapidly 
on the morning of the 18th, and were within six 
miles of Frenchtown before they were discovered 
by the scouts of the enemy, then about five hun- 
dred strong on the Raisin. On the shore of the 
lake, in snow several inches deep, the Amer- 
icans calmly breakfasted, and then moved stead- 
ily forward through timbered lands to an open 
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savanna, in three lines, so arranged as 


into battle order in a moment. 


Frenchtown, at the time in question, was 


flourishing settlement containing thirty-thre 


families, twenty-two of whom resided on tl 

north side of the Raisin. Gardens and orchard 
were attached to their houses, and these wer 
inclosed with heavy pickets called ** puncheons, 
made of sapling logs split in two, driven in tl 

ground, and sometimes sharpened at the toy 

These formed no mean defenses. The tow 
had been taken possession of by the enemy im 
mediately after Hull's surrender; and at th 
time of Lewis’s approach it was held by two com 
panies of Canadians, one hundred in number 
under Major Reynolds, and about four hundr 

Indians led by Round-Head and Walk-in-the- 
Water, eminent chiefs. 

Lewis’s force numbered less than seven hun 
dred men. The Raisin was hard frozen, and 
when he reached it the enemy on the north sid 
stood ready to dispute his passage. He moved 
steadily forward in the face of blazing muskets, 
and at a signal made a furious charge upon th 
foe with bayonets. The Americans gallant) 
rushed up the banks, leaped the ‘*‘ puncheons, 
dislodged the enemy, and drove him in confu- 
sion toward the forest in the rear. Colonel Al 
len attacked them on the left, and pursued them 
more than halfa mile. The enemy formed be- 
hind fallen timber and brushwood in the forest, 
and awarm encounter ensued. The battle last- 
ed from three o'clock in the afternoon until! 
dark, the enemy all the while slowly falling 
back before the brave Kentuckians, but gallant- 
ly contesting every foot of the ground. Thx 
Americans returned to the village in the even- 
ing, and occupied the camp abandoned by the 
enemy. The Indians gathered up their dead and 
wounded, and the allies retreated toward Mal- 
den. 

Lewis hastened to inform Winchester of his 
success, and that officer dispatched a courie: 
with the good news to Harrison at Upper San- 
dusky. Lewis and his officers in council re- 
solved to hold Frenchtown and wait for 
reinforcements from the Rapids. These 
were not long wanting. The expulsion 
of the enemy from Frenchtown was hailed 
as a harbinger of success at Detroit and 
Malden. ‘The troops were eager to press 
forward ; and on the evening of the 19th 
Winchester, accompanied by Colonel Sam- 
uel Wells, of Tippecanoe fame, with less 
than three hundred men, marched for 
Frenchtown, leaving a sufficient force to 
guard the camp and stores at the Rapids. 
They arrived at Frenchtown at three 
o'clock the next day, crossed the river, 
and encamped in an open field eastward 
of Lewis’s force, which lay chiefly in th« 
picketed gardens of the village. Winches- 
ter established his head-quarters at the 
house of Francis Navarre, on the south 
side of the river, half a mile from the 
American lines. I am indebted to Mrs. 
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BATTLE-GROUND OF RIVER RAISIN 


Noble, of Monroe, for the sketch on the preced- | 


ing page of the house, as it appeared in 1813. 
On the morning of the 21st, Winchester sent 
some scouts on the ice toward Malden for in- 
formation. They met a Canadian Frenchman, 
who had escaped from Malden, making his way 
speedily toward Frenchtown, to inform the com- 
mander there that the British Colonel Proctor 
would be at the Raisin that night with a large 
body of Indians. Winchester was soon apprised 
of the fact, but a traitorous resident of French- 
town, in the interest of the British, persuaded 
him that there was no truth in the story. Other 
rumors of the approach of the enemy reached 
head-quarters toward sunset, yet Winchester 
was incredulous, and retired to bed without 
making any efficient arrangements of sentinels 
or pickets to watch for the approach of the foe. 
Late in the evening word was brought to 
Lewis’s camp that a large force of British and 
Indians, with several pieces of heavy artillery, 
were at Stoney Creek, only a few miles distant, 
and would be at Frenchtown before morning. 
That vigilant officer immediately doubled the 
picket-guard and sent word to General Winclhies- 
ter. The Commander-in-Chief did not believe 
the report, and composed himself for slumber. 
Lewis’s field-officers did believe it, and remained 
up for some time, but they finally partook of the 
incredulity of the commanding general, and re- 
tired. Before midnight as deep repose rested 


upon the camp and at head-quarters as if*some | 


trusted power had guaranteed perfect security. 
The small hours of the morning passed in sweet 
quietude, and Colonel Lewis, who had scarcely 
dared to slumber, began to doubt the truth of 
the last rumor, when suddenly, just as the ré- 
veille was beaten, between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, and the drummer-boy was play- 


ing ‘‘ The Three Camps,” the sharp crack of the 
sentinels’ musketry firing an alarm was heard by 
still dull ears. These were followed immediate- 
ly by a shower of bomb-shells and canister shot 
hurl d from several pieces of ordnance, accom- 
panied by a furious charge of almost invisibl 
British regulars, and the terrible yells of painted 
savages. The sounds and missiles fell upon the 
startled camp with appalling suddenness, giving 
fearful significance to the warnings and a terri- 
ble fulfillment of the predictions uttered the pre- 
vious evening. Night had not yielded its gloomy 
sceptre to day. The character and number of 
the assailants were unknown. All was mystery. 
terrible and profound, and the Americans had 
nothing else to do but to oppose force to forex 
as gallantly as possible until the revelations of 
the dawn should point to strategy, skill, o1 
prowess for safety and victory. The exposed re- 
inforeements in the open field had been driven 
in toward Lewis's picketed camp, after a severe 
conflict, and all was confusion. 

Just at dawn Winchester arrived and endeav- 
ored to rally these flying troops, but utterly 
failed. The British and their allies were press- 
ing too heavily upon the fugitives, and when, at 
length, a body of Indians appeared on their right 
flank they were tl. :own into the greatest disorder 
and fied pell-meli across the Raisin, carrying 
with them a detachment of one hundred men 
which Lewis had sent out for their support. See- 
ing this, Lewis and Allen joined Winchester in 
his attempts to rally the troops behind the houses 
and fences on the south side of the river; leay- 
ing the camp in charge of Majors Graves and 
Madison. But all attempts to stop the flight of 
the soldiers were vain. The Indians, more fleet 
than they, had gained their flank and swarmed 
in the woods in the line of their retreat. The 
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fugitives were met by hideous savages at every 
turn, and a terrible massacre ensued. Scarcely 
one escaped. Within the space of a hundred 
yards, near Plum or Mill Creek, nearly one hun- 
dred Kentuckians fell under the hatchets of hired 
butchers, who snatched the ‘‘ scalp-locks” from 
their heads and afterward bore them in triumph 
to Fort Malden to receive the market-price for 
that precious article of commerce. Winchester 
and Lewis were made prisoners by Round-Head 
at a bridge about three-fourths of a mile from 
the village, where they were stripped of all their 
clothing except shirt, pantaloons, and boots, and 
in this plight were marched through the snow in 
the keen wintry air, to the quarters of the British 
commander, who proved to be Colonel Henry 
Proctor, the unworthy successor of the gallant 
and generous Brock, in the command at Amherst- 
burg and Detroit. 

While these bloody scenes were in progress on 
the south side of the Raisin, the remainder of 
the troops under Graves and Madison were man- 
fully defending themselves in their camp. The 
British had planted a howitzer within two hun- 
dred yards of the camp, behind a small house on 
the road to Detroit, but it was soon silenced by 
the Kentucky sharp-shooters behind the stout 
‘‘puncheon” pickets. The conflict was main- 
tained until about ten o’clock, when Proctor 
withdrew his troops to the woods with the inten- 
tion of either abandoning the conflict or await- 
ing the return of his savage allies from their 
feast of blood beyond the Raisin. 

The Americans now quietly breakfasted. 
While eating, a white flag was seen approach- 
ing. Major Madison, supposing it was a token 
of truce while the British might bury their dead, 
went out to meet it, when, to his astonishment 
and mortification, he found it borne by Major 
Overton, one of General Winchester’s staff, who 
was accompanied by Colonel Proctor, with an 
order from Winchester for the unconditional 
surrender of all the troops as prisoners of war. 
Proctor, as was afterward proven, had dishonest- 
ly taken advantage of Winchester’s situation to 
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extort that order. He had assured the Genera 
that a surrender was the only way for the Amer- 
icans to escape utter extermination when the In- 
dians from across the Raisin, excited by th 
bloody scenes in which they had just been en- 
gaged, should return. ‘Totally ignorant of the 
condition of the remainder of his little army. 
and their proven ability to cope with the foe, 
Winchester, horrified by the butchery he had al. 
ready been witness of, yielded, and sent Major 
Overton on the errand just mentioned. : 

The gallant Madison refused to obey the or- 
der for surrender, except on conditions. ‘It has 
been customary for the Indians,” he observed, 
**to massacre the wounded and prisoners after 
a surrender. I shall therefore not agree to an: 
capitulation which General Winchester may di- 
rect, unless the safety and protection of all th 
prisoners shall be stipulated.” The haughty 
Proctor stamped his foot and said, with a super- 
cilious air, ‘* Sir, do you mean to dictate to me ?” 
‘*T mean to dictate for myself,” Madison re- 
plied with firmness. ‘‘ We prefer selling our 
lives as dearly as possible, rather than be mas- 
sacred in cold blood.” Proctor, who was scorned 
by Brock for his jealousy and meanness, 
is remembered by Canadians who knew him as 
cruel and cowardly, quailed before the honest, 
manly bravery of Madison, and solemnly prom- 
ised that all private property should be respected, 
and ample conveyance and protection to the 
prisoners in their transfer from Frenchtown to 
Fort Malden. Ignorant of Proctor’s poverty in 
all that constitutes a soldier and man of honor, 
Madison trusted to his promises, and surren- 
dered. But the word had scarcely been passed 
to the foe before the Indians began to plunder. 
Having secured his object by fraud, Proctor, 
true to himself, forfeited his word, and with a 
coward’s heart counseling him, fled before the 
Americans who, it was rumored, were pressing 
on from the Rapids. He abandoned the wounded 
prisoners, and left them to be murdered by the 
bloody savages on the day succeeding the battle. 
Most of them had followed Proctor toward Mal- 
den. The kind-hearted villagers had taken 
the wounded into their houses, and the 
morning of the 23d dawned with hope for 
all. Sunrise brought a fearful change. 
Instead of sleds, which Proctor had prom- 
ised to send for the wounded prisoners, 
came about two hundred half-drunken 
> savages, their faces painted black in token 
of their fiendish purposes. Their chiefs 
held a brief council and determined to kill 
and scalp all the wounded prisoners. With 
horrid yells they went out upon their bloody 
my, errand. They plundered the village, burned 
* "several houses, and killed and scalped all 
the prisoners they could find. 

Among the prisoners was Captain Hart, 
a brother of Mrs. Henry Clay, who offered 
a friendly Pottawatomie chief a hundred 
dollars if he would conduct him in safety 
toMalden. The chief attempted the serv- 
ice. Hart was placed on a horse, and 




















had just started, when, near the house of 
Francois La Salle, a Wyandot claimed him 
as his prisoner. A quarrel ensued, and it 
was settled by an agreement to kill the pris- 
oner and divide his money and clothes be- 
tween them! So says the most reliable re- 
corded history. Local tradition asserts that 
the Pottawatomie attempted to defend Cap- 
tain Hart, when the W yandot shot and scalped 
him. The house of La Salle, near which 
the murder was committed, is yet stand- 
ing, in modified form, in Monroe. I am 
also indebted to Mrs. Noble for the sketch 
of the La Salle House, as it appeared in 
1813. 

Proctor and his bloody horde returned to 
Detroit. From Sandwich, on the 26th, he 
sent an Official dispatch to Sir George Pre- 
vost, the British Commander-in-Chief in Ca- 
nada, in which he highly commended the , 
conduct of his savage allies. The Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada passed a vote of thanks 
to him and his men, and Sir George pro- 
moted him to Brigadier-General, “ until the 
pleasure of the Prince Regent should be 
known.” ‘That ‘‘ pleasure” was to confirm 
the appointment, and thereby the British Gov- 
ernment officially justified his conduct. 

The loss of the Americans in killed, wounded, 
and prison-rs, in the affair at Frenchtown, was 
nine hundred aad thirty-four. Of these three 
hundred and ninety-seven were killed or miss- 
ing. The event was a terrible blow to Ken- 
tucky. It caused mourning in almost every 
family. The first shock of grief was succeeded 
by intense exasperation, and the war-cry of the 
Kentuckians after that was, ‘* Remember the River 
Raisin!” It was uttered with such terrible em- 
phasis on the River Thames in the following 
autumn, that the cowardly Proctor—denounced 
as a ‘‘squaw” by his brave and more humane 
ally Tecumtha—fled before the battle had fuirly 
begun, and was disgraced by his Government, 
the Prince Regent reprimanding, by implication, 
the court-martial for not passing a more severe 
sentence on him than it did. 


General Harrison was censured by some of 


the politicians and newspapers of the day, who 
possessed about as much military knowledge as 
ideas of justice, for not more promptly support- 
ing Winchester on that occasion; and in the 
political campaign in 1840, when he was a suc- 
cessful candidate for the office of President of 
the United States, his enemies revived the old 
slanders, mainly for political effect. But con- 
temporary history, and the well-settled convic- 
tions of his surviving companions in arms whom 
I met in the Northwest in 1860, as well as his 
gallant engineer, Colonel Wood, who afterward 
fell at Fort Erie, fully acquit him of all blame 
x lack of soldierly qualities on that occasion. 
It was not until the night of the 16th that he 
was informed, by a messenger, of the arrival of 
General Winchester at the Rapids, and that he 
contemplated a forward movement. ‘The latter 
intimation alarmed Harrison, for he knew the 





HARRISON'S CAMPAIGNS. 


now Fremont, Ohio. 





GENERAL SIMON PERKINS. 


perils of such a movement. He made every 
exertion to push troops forward from Upper 
Sandusky where he was then quartered, sixty 
miles from the Rapids by way of the Portage 
River, and seventy-six miles by Lower Sandusky, 
He immediately ordered 
his artillery to advance by way of the Portage, 
with an escort of three hundred men under Ma- 
jor Orr, with provisions ; and he pressed forward 
himself, as speedily as possible, by the way of 
Lower Sandusky, where one regiment and a bat- 
talion were stationed, under the command of Gen- 
eral Simon Perkins. This battalion was ordered 
to march immediately under Major Cotgrove, 
and Harrison determined to follow it next morn- 
ing. He was just rising from his bed when a 
messenger came with the tidings of the advance 
of Lewis upon Frenchtown. Perkins was im- 
mediately ordered to push forward to the Rapids 
the remaining troops under hiscommand. After 
hastily breakfasting, Harrison and Perkins pro- 
ceeded in a sleigh. They were met on the way 
by an express with intelligence of Lewis’s victory 
at the Raisin. 
exertions. 


This nerved Harrison to greater 
He pushed forward alone and on 
horseback through the swamps filled with snow, 
in daylight and in darkness, and after almost 
superhuman efforts he reached the Rapids early 
in the morning of the 20th. Winchester had 
departed for the Raisin the previous evening, 
and Harrison could do nothing better than wait 
for his oncoming troops under Perkins and 
Cotgrove, and the artillery by way of the Port- 
age. What remained at the Rapids of Win- 
chester’s army, under Colonel Payne, were sent 
forward toward the Raisin, and Captain Hart, 
the Inspector-General of his*earmy (just men- 
tioned as having been murdered at Frenchtown), 
was sent to inform Winchester of the supporting 
movements in his rear. 
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Alas! the roads were so almost impassable | dred men, to fall back to the Portage (about 


that the troops moved very slowly. After the ut- 
most exertions they were too late. News came 
to Harrison at ten o’clock on the morning of the 
22d of the attack of the British and Indians on 
the Americans at Frenchtown. The fraction 
of Perkins’s brigade which had arrived at the 
Rapids was sent forward, and Harrison himself 
hastened toward the Raisin. He met affrighted 
fugitives, who told doleful stories of the scenes of 
the early morning, and assured the commander 
that the British and Indians were in pursuit of 
Winchester’s broken army toward the Rapids. 
This intelligence spurred on the reinforcements. 
Other fugitives were soon met who declared that 
the defeat of Winchester was total and irretriev- 
able, and that no aid in Harrison’s power could 
win back the victory gained by the enemy. A 
council of officers was held at Harrison’s head- 
quarters in the saddle, when it was decided that 
a further advance would be useless and impru- 
dent. A few active men were sent forward to 
assist the fugitives in escaping, while the main 
body returned to the Rapids. There another 
council was held, which resulted in an order for 
the troops, numbering not more than nine hun- 





eighteen miles), establish there a fortified camp, 
wait for the arrival of the artillery and accom- 
panying troops, and then to push forward to the 
Rapids again. 

The latter movement was delayed on account 
of heavy rains. On the 30th of January, Col- 
onel Leftwitch, of Virginia, arrived with his 
brigade, a regiment of Pennsylvania troops, and 
the greater part of the artillery; and on the Ist 
of February General Harrison moved toward th: 
Rapids with seventeen hundred men. He took 
post on the right bank of the river, at the foot of 
the Rapids, opposite the site of the present Mau- 
mee city, upon high and commanding ground, 
and there established a fortified camp, to which 
was afterward given, in honor of the Governor 
of Ohio, the name of Fort Meigs. All the troops 
that could be spared from other posts were or- 
dered there, with the design of pressing on to- 
ward Malden before the middle of February ; 
but circumstances caused delay, and the Army 
of the Northwest tarried for some time on the 
bank of the Maumee before opening the cam 
paign of 1813 in that region, events of which will 
be recorded in another paper. 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. 


[ Hirst 


N my return from Washoe, it was quite ap- 
parent that great changes had taken place 
in the home department. The simplicity of our 
daily life in Oakland was gone forever. Rumors 
of the enormous interests I had secured in the 
Gone Case and Deadbroke ledges had preceded 
me, and I was not a little surprised to find Mrs. 
Brown awaiting me on the wharf, in a mag- 
nificent carriage drawn by two spirited horses. 
** Now, John,” she cried, ‘‘ the dream of my life 
is to be realized! You are rich, and must take 
us all to Europe! The children must be civil- 
ized. It will never do to have them grow up like 
little savages. Let us start at once for Germany.” 
I am not going to waste time on this part of 
our career. Where there is a will there is a 
way, with women. I held out for two weeks, 
but finally gave it up. Mrs. Brown had both 
the will and the way; and I was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. Besides, I had large 
interests to dispose of, and was assured by my 
excellent partner that Frankfort-on-the-Main 
was the very centre of financial operations in 
Europe. Through my Washoe connections, I 
would unquestionably become a millionaire in 
the course of a few years. I have already in- 
timated, in a series of papers on that subject, that 
the capitalists of Europe are somewhat wary 
about investments in Gone Case and Grizzly 
ledges ; but that is nothing to the present point. 
All I have in viegy now is, to give to the world, 
for the benefit of the rising generation and of all 
posterity, a succinct account of our domestic ex- 
periences in the Faderland. 


Paper. } 

We sold out our furniture, horses, carriages, 
and chickens, in the city of Oakland ; and what 
we did not sell we gave away; so that the net 
result was satisfactory—we got rid of a vast ac- 
cumulation of rubbish without any expenditure 
of means for the transportation. Being myself 
the auctioneer, I adopted the old Dutch system, 
and knocked down every thing to the lowest 
bidder, provided he would take it away at his 
own expense. By this judicious arrangement 
we made a clear start for Germany. 

Arrived at the beautiful city of Hamburg, I 
was recommended by the guide-book to put up 
at the Hotel Victoria, which was said to be 
clean, eligibly located, and moderate in prices. 
Friends and countrymen, you who base your 
| expectations on prospective incomes to be de- 
| rived from Gone Case silver mines, never trust 
to guide-books in Europe on the subject of ho- 
tels. The notices are generally paid for, and 
few people pay for notices without getting back 
their money some way or other. The Victoria 
is very fine, very clean, very eligibly located— 
just in front of the Alster Basin, where the view 
of the old wind-mill and the gardens on the op- 
posite side is wonderfully picturesque and re- 
freshing after a long sea-voyage—but the prices 
are not moderate. No, not even moderate com- 
pared with the rates charged by the Hotel de 
Haystack in Virginia City. At the expiration 
of three days, when a waiter, elegantly dressed 
in black, with a crop of hair that would have 
been an ornament to any barber's block, entered 
our drawing-room—the identical room recently 
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THE LONG BILL. 


occupied by the Emperor of Russia—and with a 
graceful bow presented a paper, neatly folded, 
on a little black tray ; when I opened that paper, 
and found that it was a bill measuring precisely 
three feet in length; that every inch of it was 
filled with items, written in the French language; 
when I looked at the general summing up, and 
called to mind that Mrs. Brown had informed 
me on many occasions that Germany was a cheap 
country, you will not be surprised to learn that 
my eyes rolled in a manner quite horrible to be- 
hold ; that my under-jaw fell; that I gasped for 
breath; and with one convulsive effort uttered 
these impressive words: ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, be ready 
with the children to depart for Frankfort at six 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

Unbending in this stern resolution I at once 
engaged a carriage for Harburg, and, on the 
following day, the cars conveyed us to Diissel- 
dorf; thence we steamed it up the Rhine as far 
as Bieberich. It rained all the time and was 
exceedingly cold. I have my own opinion of 
the scenery of the Rhine, as compared with that 
of California ; but deem it irrelevant to the ma- 
terial purpose of these memoirs. 

From Bieberich we availed ourselves of the 
railway to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where we ar- 
rived and were safely deposited at a fashionable 
hotel on the night of July 4, 1860. After three 
days’ additional experience of first-class German 
hotels, I must be permitted to say that I have 
no further confidence in gentlemanly proprietors 
and stylish waiters with oily hair parted in the 
middle. I was obliged to pay an elegant-look- 
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| convenient to live in rented lodgings. 
| proportion of the houses in Frankfort and the 


ing man dressed in uniform, with a brass band 
on his cap, the sum of fifty cents per day for 
bowing gracefully to Mrs. Brown and the little 
ones every time they entered the dining-saloon 
—couldn’t resist it, upon my honor, the fellow 
did the thing in such a magnificently deferential 
manner, as if he knew by instinct that I was on 
a mission from Washoe to the Court of His Im- 
perial Majesty, the Autocrat of all the Russias. 

Now commenced the interesting part of our 
career—the search for a house. Strange as it 
may seem, in a country where houses are plenty 
and rents comparatively cheap, nothing is more 
difficult in Frankfort and the suburbs than to 
procure a small house, suitable for a single fam- 
ily. The Germans are essentially gregarious ; 
they live in crowds. The peculiar interpreta- 
tion given by us to the word home, embracing 
something of domestic privacy and comfort—a 
retreat within the circle of one’s family rather 
than the walls of a building—is but imperfectly 


understood in Continental Europe. A reason 


for this may be found in the fact, that in the 


principal cities at least the better classes find it 
A large 


suburbs are splendid and substantial edifices, 


three or four stories high, and containing three 


or four separate suits of apartments. Each floor 
is considered a family residence, and is cut off 
from the main stairway by a glass door. It is 


| usual for several families to live in the same 


house, and many reside in this way for years 
who have but a nodding acquaintance with their 
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fellow-lodgers in the same house. The stairs 
are the common highway to all the tenants. 

Attic rooms for servants, and cellars for coal 
and wood, are allotted to each family. The 
wash-room and rain-water are used in common, 
and all tenants enjoy the privilege of the gar- 
den. The best summer-house goes with the 
best apartments, and so on, in regular grada- 
tion. Where there are many servants and chil- 
dren it seems rather strange that people can 
live in this way on terms of harmony. Yet 
they contrive to do it in Germany. Accustom- 
ed to it all their lives, they learn forbearance, 
and cultivate good-humor as an essential virtue. 

One reason for living in this gregarious way 
may be found in its superior economy. <A fam- 
ily can certainly enjoy a more stylish residence 
and at a cheaper rate by combination than alone 
in a smaller house. But apart from this, the 
Germans abhor isolation. The noise, confusion, 
babbling, and jostling of crowds—the tramp of 
feet overhead, underneath, and on the stair- 
ways—the music in one part of the house, and 
screaming of children in another, seem to please 
them. It is the opposite of dullness. They 
consider it life. I think, as a general rule, they 
are deficient in the sense of hearing; at least 
boisterous talking and the jarring of multitudes 
afford them no inconvenience. 

The manner in which the houses are furnish- 
ed is a little odd to us, who are accustomed to 
quite a different way of doing things. The win- 
dows are tastefully decorated with curtains, pre- 
senting a very pleasing effect from the street; 
but the floors are destitute of carpets. In win- 
ter, perhaps, a loose piece of carpet, about a 
fourth the size of the room, fringed around the 
edges like a large rug, may be spread in the 
middle of the floor. A rug lies in front of the 
sofa. Little bits and scraps of matting, rugs, 
and carpets scattered about-in this way give a 
motley and comfortless effect to the room, when 
one is not accustomed to it, and suggest the idea 
that it must be difficult to navigate among so 
many shoals and quicksands. The furniture is 
plain and substantial, but not so rich and elab- 
orate as in the best houses in the United States. 

The bedsteads and beds are the smallest, nar- 
rowest, and most uncomfortable one can possi- 
bly imagine; abounding in fanciful trimmings, 
but very badly adapted to sleeping purposes. 
Great wedges are placed at the head, so that one 
sits up all night rather than lies down. A full- 
grown American can not possibly stretch out in 
such a contracted space without making a bridge 
of his body. With a feather-bed beneath and 
a bed of feathers on top, it must be admitted 
that the beds are warm enough—especially in 
summer. I call this sleeping double. A man 
ought to be able to sleep twice as much in two 
beds as in one. The kitchens are usually on 
the same floor with the parlor and bedrooms. 
Here you find the head-quarters of German civ- | 
ilization. To say that they are neat and clean | 
would be to pay but a poor compliment to the 
lady of the house. Every room is a miracle of | 


neatness and cleanliness. Washing of windows 
and floors is the predominating mania of al] 
German ladies. I have been driven to the verge 
of lunacy on several occasions by the excessive 
energy with which Mrs. Brown has gone int 
the business of house-cleaning. The floors are 
forever bathed in slops; and I seldom can see 
out of the windows in consequence of the floods 
of water with which they are deluged. Visions 
of incurable catarrhs and neuralgic affections 
constantly disturb my peace of mind; and I am 
not at all surprised that the children are subject 
to alarming attacks of the croup. The kitchen 
is literally a gallery of art in Germany. Visitors 
on familiar terms with the family are conducted 
into it, and expected to admire its neatness and 
the elegance and variety of its culinary utensils, 
as if it were the grand consummation of artist- 
ic wonders. The display of burnished kettles, 
coffee -pots, pans, dippers, graters, plates, and 
platters, hung upon the walls and ranged upon 
the shelves in this department of the household, 
would astonish an American housekeeper, and 
strike an American cook with dismay. It is a 
pleasant thing, at all events, to know that what 
we eat passes through a course of preparation 
conspicuous for its cleanliness, and that we are 
not forced by the cook to devour our *‘ peck of 
dirt” in a concentrated form. 
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THE YOU 


In due time we rented a ** Wohnung” of six 
unfurnished rooms, with kitchen, cellars, ete., 


in one of these domestic palaces, outside the | 


gates of the city. The neighborhood was de- 
lightful. 
pleasant walks gave us promise of an unlimited 
amount of health and recreation. 

With considerable trouble we found a mébe/ 
establishment, where ready-made furniture could 
be had; and, having selected a small assort- 
ment, calmly awaited its arrival. Next day we 
received a table; day after half a dozen chairs ; 
day after that a looking-glass; fourth or fifth 
day some beds, and so on. In the course of a 
few weeks we got the full amount of our pur- 
chase, all wheeled in a little hand-cart by two 
men, at intervals varying from one to three 
days. It is no use to lose patience. This is 
the German way of doing business. Nothing 
is so valueless in the various transactions of life 
as time. We Americans live too fast, as all the 
world knows, and thereby wear ourselves out ; 
but the same fault does not attach to these peo- 
ple. Hence I think the Yankees and the Ger- 
mans make the best possible amalgamation of 


Fresh air, beautiful gardens, and | 





NG IDEA. 


| races. We drag them on a little with our nerv- 
ous energy; they drag us back a little with their 
weight and steadiness; so that a progeny unit- 
ing these valuable traits forms a very happy me- 
dium. In the progress of time the house is 
ready for occupation— not, indeed, as houses 
are furnished in Germany, where various arti- 
cles of use and luxury grow like barnacles on 
the walls and into all the crevices and corners, 
thus accumulating from generation to genera- 
tion; but it will serve the purposes of a tempo- 
| rary sojourn. 

Now the lively time comes—the hiring of the 
| cooks and nurses. Plenty to hire, but some 
| trouble to make a choice. All bring their po- 
| lice-books and show you that they are ‘trea 
und fleiszig”—faithful and industrious. When 
you make your selection you pay two gulden 
contract-money; that clenches the bargain. In 
two weeks, if the servant be already in employ- 
ment, she is allowed to come. The rate of 
wages is not high, compared with California, 
where we paid from thirty-five to forty dollars 
a month. In Frankfort it averages from thirty 
to sixty gulden a year—twelve to twenty-four 
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dollars. In other parts of Germany compensa- | 


tion for labor is still lower. There is this to be 
observed, however; it requires a great many 
servants to do a very small amount of labor. 
People of all classes take life easy—work a long 
time, but never hard. Much of the housework 
has to be done by miscellaneous persons em- 
ployed from the outside at stated intervals. 


For instance, the stove-cleaner must clean the | 
stoves ; the washerwoman must do the washing; | 


the ironer must do the ironing; the baker must 
do the baking; and several extra women are re- 
quired to do small miscellaneous jobs about the 
house. This aggregate of experts must be paid 
at extra rates, and stipulations are entered into 
by which they are entitled to bread and butter 
so many times a day, and coffee at stated in- 
tervals. Mrs. Brown has made contracts with 
her employées of such a complicated and strin- 
gent character that an attempt to comprehend 
them has on more than one occasion effectually 
addled my brain. 
remarkable sagacity and won't be cheated. Be- 
sides, she considers it a master-stroke of policy to 
do in Germany as the Germans do—which, I am 
free to admit, is the best possible way of learning 


the language and enjoying all the advantages to | 


be derived from a residence in the country. 

The next grand move was to put all the chil- 
dren to school. This is soon accomplished ; 
and now nothing remains but to give you an 
account of our ordinary daily life. 

We breakfast on small-bread and coffee ;_but- 


Mrs. Brown is a woman of | 
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It is wonderfully striking to a labor-worn 
American, whose life has been devoted to the 
pursuit of some vain object—wealth, fame, or 
power—how smoothly the Germans spend their 
lives; how little they concern themselves about 
the progress of the world; how innocently they 
amuse themselves, and what trifles afford them 
pleasure ; 

“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 

After church, of a Sunday afternoon, the cities 
seem literally to pour out their entire population. 
The public gardens are thronged to overflowing ; 
the excursion-trains to all the neighboring towns 
and watering-places are packed full; the coun- 
try for many miles around is alive with gay 
crowds of pedestrians; music is heard in every 
direction, and the air vibrates with sounds of 
revelry and rejoicing. It is a grand gala day 
for all classes. In the gardens, especially, the 
most characteristic traits of German life are to 
be seen of a fine summer's afternoon. 

Make yourself comfortable, good friend, at a 
little board table, under the hospitable shade ot 
this noble linden; with the flowers blooming 
around you, and the soft air fanning your cheek ; 
a band of music discoursing .sweet sounds from 
yonder pavilion; call for ‘‘ein Flask Bier’ o1 
“ein Tasse Kaffe,” or whatever else may suit 
| your taste, and observe the peculiarities of the 
company. ‘They are all decently clad and re- 
spectable—mostly substantial citizens with their 

families, who come here of an evening to pass 
away the time. Nosuch thing as quarreling o1 








ter is not allowed except on brown bread, and | jarring is ever known; seldom a case of intoxi- 
meat, eggs, and other food of a stimulating na-| cation; and never any thing like rowdyism. 
ture is prohibited at our morning repast as in-| All are good-humored, genial, and jovial; en- 
jurious to health. Water must also be very | joying their simple amusements with the gusto 
sparingly used, and in no case until half an | of children; free and hearty, yet not boisterous ; 
hour has elapsed after taking the least exercise. | drinking their beer and their wine, eating their 
At Mittag, or noon, we dine on soup and a species | sausages and cheese and bread; passing their 
of boiled rag (originally beef), with subsequent | compliments, and enjoying the music and the 
dishes of a varied and complicated nature, such flowers and the fresh air, with a perfect abandon- 
as herrings, beets, potatoes, anise seed, vinegar, | ment to the occasion; many of them old enough 
and sugar compounded in one dish, nutmeg, | to be dead and buried twenty years ago, yet as 
caraway-seed, rice, and gravy in another; sour} hale and healthy and full of slow wit as they 
beef, spiced and sweetened, and many other | ever were; the young and the old on terms of 
strange and incomprehensible mixtures. We} perfect equality, yet due respect paid to age; 
have a different kind of soup every day; and| and all as childlike as if just out of school. 
we have Pancake-days and Noodle-days when| Now observe that group of merry old burghers 
meat is prohibited as a matter of custom and) sitting at the opposite table. The whole cost 
economy. On no account is hot bread allowed | of their refreshments would not exceed fifty 
on the table. It is not customary, and what- cents. Beer, nuts, brown bread, cheese: this 
ever is not customary is rigidly tabooed by Mrs. | is all it requires to make them happy. With 
Brown as inconsistent with the grand object of | what an overflow of good-humor they rally each 
our visit to this country. Apart from the con-| other—all old fogies past fifty years of age! 
sideration of health, she is conscientiously of | laughing, joking, poking, and smoking in most 
opinion that the prevailing dishes have a ma-| innocent harmony. It is their Paradise on earth. 
terial influence upon the tongue, and gieatly | Beyond the present hour of enjoyment they have 
facilitate the acquisition of the language. no visible aspirations; yet, with all their jollity, 
For my part I have no particular antipathies | they are as prudent and cautious a set of old 
in the matter of food or cookery. I enjoy the | stagers as you could find if you were to search 
German way of living. It is cheap and whole-| the world over. What a subject for a carica- 
some, keeps the head clear, and the stomach | ture is each face! Observe that fat old fellow, 
free from dyspepsia; but-there are some of the| with the knotty and piebald cheeks, all puffed 
favorite mixtures of the country that I don’t| into grotesque smiles; his nose as much like 
** yearn after” as a simple matter of flavor. the but-end of a sausage as nose can be; his 
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GARLEN SCENE. 


mouth opening and shutting by mechanical | 
jerks; the back of his neck overhanging his | 
coat-collar, his twinkling little eyes, half- 
buried in fat, rolling about in search of some 
subject of jest. That is an Ex-Burgomeis- | 
ter. Another of these genial old boys, his | 
pate all grizzled with the frost of years, rat- 
tles off the most antiquated jokes upon his 


friends; sets the table in a roar with stories that | 


he has probably told a thousand times over, and 
punches his nearest neighbor in the ribs at pre- 
cisely the same points which have ever before | 
been marked by similar punches. These are | 
the dots, commas, and climaxes of his discourse. 

Rich and poor, high and low, meet in these 
gardens and places of public resort upon terms 
of perfect equality, There sits a peasant fam- 
ily—the rough, burly father, the decent homely | 
wife, and promising son—in full peasant cos- 
tume; as free, easy, and sociable, as much re- | 
spected and as politely attended as the wealth- 
iest banker on the premises. Your tailor or y our | 
shoemaker takes his seat near you with as kind-| 
ly a greeting and as much easy confidence as if 


he were your most aristocratic friend; never in- 

trusive, however, for none take their seats at the 
| same table without politely asking permission. 
| Nothing like cringing servility is manifest on 
the one side; no assumption ‘of superiority on 
the other. 

I really think that we, a people professedly 
democratic, have much to learn from the Ger- 
mans in respect to social intercourse in public 
places. 
| Yet, strange to say, there is considerable for- 

| mality among them in private life. One is led 
|to suppose, from their friendly and congenial 
manners, that nothing is easier than to form 
| agreeable social intimacies, as in our own coun- 
try; but the icy crust of ceremony can only be 
broken by long acquaintance. To a certain ex- 
tent they are sociable and unaffected; but be- 
|yond that there is a barrier of reserve which 
keeps even members of the same family aloof to 
\a degree that seems almost inconsistent with 
the kindly and genial character of the people. 
This doubtless arises from their careful and 
economical habits of life, and the peculiar re- 
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ENGAGED. 


strictions imposed upon society by the density 
of the population and the political institutions 
of the country. In all things they are neces- 
sarily cautious and conservative. 


! 





| 


the German ladies excel ; it is one of their ruling 
passions; and to see them thus seated around 
the social board, working away as if for the deat 


New alliances | life, one would almost imagine he had fallen int 


and associations can not be made or thrown off | a millinery establishment. 


in a day; business is not subject to sudden vicis- 
situdes; whatever is done is done for genera- 
tions. 

Unceremonious visiting; dropping in of an 
evening to see the young ladies; a cozy, hap- 
hazard dinner, or a sociable little frolic gotten 
up on the spur of the moment; an invitation to 
stay all night should your residence be some- 
what remote, are rare and exceptional events in 
German society; and whatever is exceptional is 
regarded in the light of a barbarism. 

A tea-party is pleasant enough to a stranger, 
because peculiar and characteristic. The ladies 
take their work with them, and sit around the 
table sewing, patching, knitting, and gossiping, 
while the gentlemen amuse themselves in a quiet 
easy way with cards or dominoes, joining occa- 
sionally in the conversation, but not wholly de- 
pendent upon the beauties of creation for their 
pleasure. In the matter of ornamental work 








Young gentlemen do not visit young ladies, 
as in our country; and young ladies are rigidly 
prohibited from all social intercourse with the 
male sex except in the presence of their parents 
and guardians, and at public balls. Antago- 
nistical relations of the most stringent character 
are thus established between them. I don’t know 
for the life of me what dire offense the first 
young gentleman who was admitted into Euro- 
pean society committed, but it is certain his suc- 
cessors all over the Continent are sadly mistrust- 
ed by the gentler sex. Men seem to be regard- 
ed as ferocious cannibals, ready, without the 
slightest remorse, to pounce down upon and de- 
your tender and defenseless young maidens. The 
married ladies are free and sociable enough— 
having discovered, probably, that the danger is 
not so great as they originally apprehended. 

Even young ladies who are engaged—and how 
they ever arrive at an engagement is a mystery 











to me—seem to become immediately reconciled 

to their fate. Not only do they enjoy the sacri- | 
fice, but they take pleasure in letting all the 

world know that they enjoy it. Without the 

slightest fear of consequences they start off 
with their intended, visit all his relations, su- | 
pervise the arrangement of his house, and resign 

themselves wholly to his commands. To all 

intents and purposes they are as good as mar- 

ried—a little better, in fact, for they are privi- 

leged in all domestic assemblages to fondle and 

caress each other, and hug and kiss at discretion, 

by way of encouragement, I suppose, to the ris- 

ing generation. I have witnessed some scenes 

of this kind that would startle our daring young 

ladies in America, who are self-relying and fear- 

less in their intercourse with gentlemen. 

A betrothal is considered as sacred as a mar- 
riage. The friends of the parties are notified 
of the fact as soon as it occurs, and it is the cus- 
tom ta call upen the fortunate maiden who has 
succeeded in winning a husband, and congratu- 
late her upon the happy event. With the young 
gentleman it is quite a different matter. His | 
good fortune consists principally in the amount ! 
of property and ready 
cash which inures to 
him from the sacrifice 
of his liberty. The 
compliment is paid by 
him, and must be ap- 
propriately acknowl- 
edged by the lady and 
her friends. He is not 
exacting. | Uncondi- 
tional submission to 
all his caprices in the 
matter of dress, de- 
meanor, and social in- 
tercourse during the 
term of the engage- 
ment will be entirely 
satisfactory. 

The effects of this 
peculiar arrangement 
are strongly marked 
upon the manners of 
the gentler sex in Ger- 
many. They are not 
rated so high in the 
scale of humanity as 
with us; and however 
well educated, do not 
possess that easy grace 
of manner in their in- 
tercourse with gentle- 
men which distinguish- 
es American ladies. 

Every thing with them 
is literal. There is no 
playful raillery, no ba- 
dinage, to give acharm 
to the halcyon days of 
courtship. Marriage 
is rather a matter of 
business than of love, 
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though, in the main, they make good and faithful 
wives, and affectionate mothers. 

The country people and lower classes seem 
to have the best of it, so far as regards the af- 
fairs of the heart. They may possibly be re- 
stricted from making love in private, but they en- 
joy the largest latitude consistent with the police 
regulations in public. Any afternoon, during a 
ramble about the suburbs of Frankfort, you can 
not fail to meet some dozens of couples walking 
along the public highway, lovingly intertwined 
in each other’s arms. It is no uncommon thing 
to see a stout young fellow, returning to his vil- 
lage after a hard day’s work, with his arm cast de- 
votedly over the neck of his sweet-heart; a broad 
grin of satisfaction on his honest face; while the 
unresisting damsel staggers along under a load 
of vegetables, skillfully poised in a huge basket 
on the top of her head. The unmannerly lout 
professes to love her with all his might and main, 
but never offers to relieve her of her burden. 
** Ach, du bist so schin!” he cries—*“‘ thou art so 
beautiful !”—and then he snatches a kiss from 
under the big basket. “Ja! Ja! Hans,” 
the girl; ‘* but where is that new handkerc! 
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you promised me?” * Ach, Gott!" cries Hans, 


‘*you are so sweet you make me forget every 


thing!” But Hans does not offer to take the 
basket, with all this excess of devotion. He al- 
ways forgets that women are weak as well as 
pretty. 

I have seen more than once a mother, father, 
and son, on their way home—the mother, aged 
and decrepit, wheeling in a cumbrous wheel- 
barrow a huge load of beets or turnips from the 
field; the father and son walking leisurely be- 
hind chatting sociably, smoking their pipes, and 
apparently as unconscious of the sighs and strug- 
gles of the poor old woman as if she were a part 
of the wheel-barrow. 

There is something very peculiar, take it all 
together, in the relations of the sexes in Ger- 
many. With much that is commendable in the 
frank and genial manners of both, there is, in 
my opinion, an utter absentee on the part of 
men, whether in high or low life, of that chival- 
rous respect for women which prevails in the 
United States. There seems to be a separation 
of interests and pursuits, of pleasures and asso- 
ciations, every where perceptible. A barrier 
appears to exist between them. Somehow they 
are not as inseparably bound together by ‘‘ pas- 
sional attraction” as in most other countries. 

Thus we find that, even on the public prom- 
enade, their affinities are antagonistical. The 
ladies walk in flocks, and the gentlemen in 
herds; and if all start out together, they are 
pretty sure to separate before long. I think, 
too, as a general thing, men are more polite to 
each other than they are to women. Often a 


AND MOTHER. 


party of elderly burghers meet on the Glacis, 
and while describing a series of magnificent 
semicircles with their hats, bow down at each 
other in a manner so profoundly respectful that 
it would not surprise you to see their heads 
come in contact and their brains butted out. 
Such a spectacle would be very shocking; but 
it is likely to occur at any time. I have myself 
worn out the crowns of two good hats by bang- 
ing them against my knees, and incurred con- 
siderable personal risk by rapidly passing gentle- 
men of my acquaintance, with the top of my 
cranium aimed at them like a battering-ram. 
The marvel of it is, that this excessive display 
of suavity is performed in utter silence. <A gal- 
vanic smile, which accompanies the dodge, is the 
only token of recognition. Nota word is spoken, 
except on special occasions. One can not but 
indulge in curious speculations when he wit- 
nesses a scene of this sort. Suppose for a mo- 
ment the polite and ponderous old burghers 
represented on the opposite page should acci- 
dentally, in pursuance of this dangerous custom, 
bring their bald pates in collision, what a sin- 
gular report would break the dead silence of 
the occasion, and how entirely impracticable it 
would be to save their brains from utter destruc- 
tion! 

A charming feature in the domestic life of 
the Germans is the mingled respect and affec- 
tion of children for their parents. This is seen 
in every grade of society. The parental influ- 
ence is always apparent ; yet the utmost latitude 
is allowed to children in the enjoyment of all 
the pleasures appropriate to their age. The 








cultivation of their affections is regarded as a 
sacred duty. Doubtless human nature is much 
the same every where. So far as my experience 
goes, there is but little difference between chil- 
dren in one civilized country and another. The 
original propensities for good and for evil are 
implanted in them by nature in about the same 
proportion. 
circumstances produce nearly all the subsequent 
characteristics of nationality. There can be no 
doubt that reverence for parental authority is 
very much the result of proper training. 
regard on the part of parents for the welfare and 
happiness of their children is generally rewarded 
by love and obedience. 


Upon this point I think we have much to} 


learn from the Germans. We are apt to com- 
plain of the want of respect for age manifested 
by children in our country, their insubordina- 
tion and disregard of parental authority, their 
early distaste for the quiet and wholesome in- 
fluences of the domestic circle, and all the at- 
tending evils of precocious independence and 
irreverence for the proprieties of life. But it is 
unreasonable to attribute this to any thing nat- 
urally depraved in our children. 
more of the original leaven of sin in them than 
those of other countries. The fault lies with 
the parents. Neglect and bad training produce 
all the trouble. 
shortened by a system of cultivated precocity. 
Knowledge of vice is mistaken for intelligence, 
and the prevailing spirit of Young Americanism 
is regarded as the spirit of enterprise and pro- 
gression. Children are encouraged in most things 


Climate, education, and political | 


A due | 


They have no | 


The period of childhood is | 
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that should be discouraged. 


Girls become young 
ladies before they possess the elements « 


f an 
ordinary English education, such as would fit 
them for any useful sphere in life. They are 
glib enough in worldly knowledge, but very de- 
ficient in that kind of knowledge which has the 
| most refining influence upon their sex. With 
boys it is still worse. To be forward, rude, 
cunning, and unscrupulous, is too often thought 
to be manly and spirited; and to be simple, 
innocent, and childlike, delighting in the amuse- 
ments natural to youth, is considered puerile 
and effeminate. Parents can not justly blame 
their children, under such circumstances, for a 
want of proper respect and affection. 

In Germany it is refreshing to witness the 
genial and unreserved intercourse between pa- 
rents and their children. The growth of the 
affections is encouraged by innumerable customs 
beautiful in themselves, and refining in their in- 

fluence. 
|ive is the constant interchange of kindly re- 
membrances and souvenirs of affection. What- 
ever has a tendency to foster the generous im- 
pulses of the heart and encourage an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, is cultivated with the most 

It is held that children should 
| be made happy in order to be good; and love 
}and honor to parents is taught to be a sacred 
duty. 

In this connection the best practical illustra- 
tion I can give is a chapter from our own expe- 
riences. I have already intimated that Mrs. 


Among these, one of the most attract- 





| 
| sedulous care. 


Brown and the children are becoming somewhat 


| infected with the German way of doing things 
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‘* WILLKOMMEN |" 


This is quite natural, and I have no particular 
fault to find with it; but I really begin to ap- 
prehend, from what happened a short time since, 
that they are rapidly losing their nationality. 

I had been somewhat dispirited in consequence 
of news from home, and thought a pedestrian 
tour through the Schwarzwald would do me 
good. Bidding good-by to Mrs. Brown and all 
the little Browns, I shouldered my knapsack 
and took passage in the cars for Baden-Baden. 
From that point I struck out on foot in the di- 
rection of Wildbad; and thence followed the 
windings of the mountains down through the 
beautiful little kingdom of Wiirtemberg, as far 
south as Friburg. It was a delightful ramble 
of a hundred and twenty miles, occupying about 
a week. Without company, however, I found 
it rather solitary. During the whole time I 
never heard a word of English spoken. On my 
return to Frankfort, somewhat surfeited with the 
quiet monotony of country life, and worried by 
my ignorance of foreign languages, I hurried 
home brimful of delight at the prospect of being 
once more at my own fireside, where I could see 
familiar faces and hear the music of my native 





tongue. As I ascended the stairway it struck 
me as a little peculiar that the passage was dec- 
orated with evergreens. Over the glass door- 
| way was a wreath of flowers, beautifully inter- 
woven with green leaves. In the centre of a 
gorgeous circle was written in tall, stiff letters, 
very much like a regiment of soldiers, the mys- 
terious word : 


“ WILLKOMMEN !” 


Naturally enough, I.was astonished. What 
could it mean? ‘There was something pretty 
and pleasant about it, to be sure; but it was 
strange. I peeped into the parlor. Festoons 
of flowers and evergreens were hung in marvel- 
ous profusion upon the walls. I entered cau- 
tiously. Wreaths and festoons of flowers again 
were gracefully swinging from the window- 
frames. The floors were newly scrubbed, and 
looked amazingly clean. [I must here mention 
that Mrs. Brown always takes occasion to have 
the floors scrubbed during my absence. I have 
a natural antipathy to scrubbed floors. They 
look barren and unpicturesque.] Little bits of 
carpets and rugs were tastefully littered about in 
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front of the sofas and under the tables. The 
walls were decorated with small statuettes of 
Giethe and Schiller, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Handel, besides many other great poets and mu- 
sical celebrities, neatly executed in plaster of 
Paris. Over the piano was a magnificent de- 
vice, encircled by gorgeous bouquets of roses, 
hyacinths, and arbor-vitz, to this effect: 


“ @Billkommen, lieber Pater!” 


the German style of welcoming home the father 
of the family. They had learned it during my 
absence. It must be done. It was absolutely 
necessary. Fathers would be very much hurt 
in Germany if they were not greeted in this 
manner. To confess the truth, I was rather 
tickled with the whole proceeding. I had no 


| objection to being festooned with flowers; it 
|}amused me. I was not insensible to the ten- 


| der demonstrations of Mrs. Brown; nor could 


The lamps were glittering with spangles of | 
silver and embroidered net-work; the ceilings | 
were hung with fancy-colored paper, beautifully 
and artistically cut; the terra-cotta stove was a | 
perfect master-piece of elegant ornamentation. | 
It was very pretty—very much like some fairy 
scene! I was strangely affected, and stared | 
around me with wondering eyes. Where was I? 
Had I by mistake gotten into somebody else’s 
house? Was 1 somebody else’s “‘ lieber Vater ?” 
Was I no longer plain John Brown, of Califor- | 
nia? A remote suspicion crossed my mind that | 
I was bewitched by those ridiculous little Ger- | 
man fairies of which I had been reading for the 
last three months. I carefully wiped my spec- 
tacles, put them on, and looked again. No: 
there was no mistake about it; there was my old | 
Washoe hat; there was my meerschaum hung 
upou the wall; there was a photographic group | 
of the whole Brown family, not to be mistaken | 
for any other family within the range of my | 
acquaintance. The only difficulty about it was 
that I could not imagine what it all meant. | 
While I was wondering at the unwonted and | 
bewildering aspect of things, a joyous and famil- | 
iar burst of laughter greeted my ears, and in | 


rushed seven small Browns, clapping their hands, | 
and shouting, ‘* Willkommen, lieber Vater! 
Willkommen! Willkommen!” Next, with a| 
ponderous rush through the crowd, came the 
amiable Mrs. Brown, who, casting herself weep- | 
ing on my neck, ejaculated, with many broken 
and hysterical sobs, ‘‘ Ach! Ich bin so froh! 
Ach! mein licberMann! Mein Herz! Mein} 
liebes Herz !” 
Simultaneously with these outbursts of emo- | 
tion rushed in Katrina, Lenchen, and Marie, 
the three servant-girls—healthy and substantial 
damsels, weighing in the aggregate some five or 
six hundred pounds—their ruddy faces aglow 
with excitement, the most enthusiastic delight 
beaming from every feature. They laughed and 
cried, and then laughed again, while they made 
violent efforts to close the flood-gates of their 
tears with the corners of their aprons, and then 
thrust out their honest red hands to be shaken, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Ach! Herr Braun! Ach! Wie 
gehts! Wie gehts! Willkommen zu Haus!” 





Affected to the last degree by these extraordi- | 
nary bursts of emotion, I gulped down an invol- 
untary torrent of weakness, and begged to know 
what the deuce was the matter ?—who was killed, 
maimed, marned, or arrested by the police? 
The mystery was quickly explained. Seven 
eager mouths belonging to the seven small | 
Browns explained it in a single breath. It was 


I but feel flattered at the tremendous sensation 
created by my return after so brief an absence. 
It occurred to me, however (though I did not 
mention this to Mrs. B.), that if the effects were 
to be heightened in proportion to the duration 
of one’s absence, it would be rather a trying or- 
deal to get home after a year spent in some dis- 
tant country. 

Upon sitting down to dinner a new surprise 
awaited me. Iwas among strangers. Not one 
of the family spoke my native language. Mrs. 
Brown gave utterance to her commands exclu- 
sively in the German tongue; the little Browns 
spoke nothing but German; the Kindermagd 
was confined to the same medium of communi- 
cation; in short, by a rigid regulation introduced 
during my absence, no other language was al- 
lowed at the table under the severest penalties. 
Not a morsel of food could the hungriest little 
Brown eat, however convulsed by the agonies of 
hunger, without asking for itin German, Even 
the smallest baby Brown was expected to cry for 
its natural aliment in the Frankfort dialect. 

In utter despair I turned to my man Friday 
—a Digger Indian whom [I had brought with me 
all the way from California. Surely the Digger 
had not become infatuated. ‘I suppose you 
speak English?” said I, doubtfully. ‘* Nein!” 
said Friday, with great dignity—‘‘ nix furstay 
Inglees !” 

I heaved a profound sigh, gulped down my 
soup in silence, and inwardly resolved that, if 
ever I got back to my own country, where the 
barbarous languages were not so generally spok- 


jen in civilized society, I would request the au- 


thorities to fasten me up somewhere, so that I 
could not get away again. It might be all very 
well as a maiter of education; but a man liked 
to be at home sometimes, especially in his own 
house. 

The unkindest cut of all was that Yuba Fri- 
day, whom I had picked out of the wilds of 
Nome Cult, and upon whose education in En 
glish I had spent considerable time, should all 
at once be transformed into a squatty little 
Dutchman. He wore a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and a very tight pair of trowsers, and 
seemed possessed with an idea that he was a 
general subject of admiration, which, by-the-way, 
was not altogether untrue. The Germans take 
a great interest in Indians, chiefly in consequence 


| of reading Cooper’s novels; and Friday never 
| went down the street, or visited the Zoological 
| Gardens, without attracting public attention. 


Launitz, the great sculptor, obtained my per- 
mission to make a magnificent bust of him, 
! 
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which now graces the studio of that distinguish- 
ed artist; and he was in great request as a mod- 
el for portrait painters. But this was not the 
worst of it. The servant-girls took a profound 
interest in his German studies. They natural- 
ly supposed he must have been a distinguished 
Tyhee in his own country—a prince at the small- 
est calculation—and were continually teaching 


him how to conjugate the verb ‘‘lieben.” ‘** Ich | 


liebe” and ‘‘du liebest” were all that could be 
heard about the kitchen for months. In short, 
utterly regardless of his color, they fell desper- 
ately in love with him. Vanity seized upon the 
soul of the flattered Digger. He dressed in the 
height of fashion; polished his shoes every morn- 
ing; combed out his long black hair; held up 
his head; constantly admired himself in the 
glass; practiced all the German modes of sal- 
utation and graces of manner; and began to in- 
timate a desire to prosecute his studies at the 
University of Heidelberg. For the cleaning of 
knives, scrubbing of floors, polishing of other 
people’s boots, and such like drudgery, he began 
to manifest considerable aversion. Indeed I 
had strong grounds for suspecting him of matri- 
monial designs. There was no doubt, from the 
manner in which the servant-girls made love to 
him, and certain passages of reciprocal tender- 
ness on his part, that it would result in his final 
subjection to the alluring snares of matrimony. 
Should he make his way back to the United 
States with Mrs. Yuba Friday, all I have to say 
is that I wish no obstacle interposed to the hap- 
piness of the loving pair. The blankets and 
jack-knives that I originally expended upon the 
purchase of Friday from his tribe may be con- 
sidered in the light of a small contribution to 
the great cause of civilization. 

Some time after this agreeable little episode 
in our Frankfort life I was again absent on my 
duties as agent of the Washoe Mines. As usu- 
al, Mrs. Brown kept me advised of the progress 
of events within the home circle. One of her 
letters has so direct a bearing upon the present 
branch of my subject, and illustrates in so charm- 
ing a manner a very beautiful German custom, 
that I am constrained to incur the risk of her 
displeasure by quoting it. I have a strong pre- 
sentiment that Mrs. Brown will be both aston- 
ished and indignant at this breach of confidence ; 
but, as I carefully refrain from disclosing her 
age, and still pronounce her the most captivat- 
ing of her sex, I do not despair of lier ultimate 
forgiveness. 

**T must tell you, John,” writes this most ex- 
cellent lady, ‘‘ what a beautiful little surprise 
the children gave me since you left. The night 
before, I noticed some whispering among them, 
but thought it was only some of Egerton’s mis- 
chief. You know how fond of quiet fun he is. 
I pretended to pay no attention to what was go- 
ing on, and bedtime came as usual. When I 
awoke in the morning, which was about six 
o'clock, I found that the children were all up 
and dressed, and making a great stir about the 
passage. It was not common for them to be 





up so early; they like to sleep in the mornings, 
poor little things, and I hate to disturb them, 
they seem to enjoy it so much. Hearing the 
pattering of their dear little feet, I peeped out, 
and merely asked what made them get up so 
early. All the answer I got was a joyous laugh. 
Not wishing to spoil their fun by appearing to 
expect any thing—though I knew they meant 
to surprise me in some way—I quietly dressed, 
and walked out in such an unconcerned manner 
that they were completely fooled. It was stil] 
some time before daylight. The first thing I 
noticed upon entering the parlor was that the 
room was brilliantly lighted up. All the chil- 
dren and the servants were standing in a semi- 
circle before me, the happiest looking set you 
eversaw. Their faces actually beamed with de- 
light. I looked around, and saw hanging over 
the big looking-glass numerous wreaths of arbor- 
vite and bouquets of flowers tastefully arranged, 
and ever so many little scraps of colored paper 
cut in the shape of angels hovering all about. 
A large cake, nicely powdered with sugar, was 
temptingly placed on a clean white napkin in 
the middle of the little table that stands beneath 
the looking-glass. Around it were worked col- 
lars and cuffs made by May and Nina, and in- 
scribed to their ‘Dear Ma;’ and ranged in due 
order were some five or six beautiful pieces of 
note-paper, upon which were written appropriate 
verses from the Bible, and selections of poetry 
from the German poets. The writing was in 
both English and German, and was really beau- 
tiful. You have no idea, John, how the chil- 
dren have improved. They can write just like 
copper-plate. All these quotations and selec- 
tions were addressed to their dear mother. At 
sach end of the table was a worked pin-cushion 
made by Marie and Lenchen, our nurse and 
cook; with T. B. (Tabitha Brown) worked upon 
them in the most gorgeous red letters. Marie’s 
had the American flag elaborately embroidered 
upon it (you know what an American she is, 
and how she wants to go with us to California). 
She could not quite get all the thirty-four stars 
on the flag, so she had to work them on the 
back of the cushion. I think she made about 
seven of them in that way. 

** Well, John, I could not conjecture what all 
this meant, till I looked up and saw pinned to 
the frame of the looking-glass a white paper, 
upon which was written in large letters: 


‘MUTTERS GEBURTSTAG.’ 


‘¢ Then I recollected the children having asked 
me some two weeks ago what was the date of 
my birthday ; and that I told them I had heard 
my mother say it was just a week before Christ- 
mas. The whole matter passed from my mind, 
and I thought nothing more of it till this happy 
morning. As it was the first birthday ever kept 
in my honor, I scarcely knew what was to be 
done. Well, I supposed I must do as every 
body else does here or the children would be 
disappointed ; so commencing with little Mitché, 
who was the first to come to hand, I took his 
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little arms that clung 
around my neck; and 
this was another joy— 
to be so weleomed by 
my own sweet little 
angels. After tea we 
all sat around the table 
dressing dolls and mak- 
ing pretty things for 
Christmas; and s0, 
dear John, passed one 
of the pleasantest days 
of my life.” 

Though I say it, 
who perhaps ought not 
to say it, this is a 
sweet and truthful pic- 
ture. It represents 
German life in one 
of its most charm- 
ing phases. The only 
apology I can make to 
Mrs. Brown for sur- 
reptitiously availing 
myself of her aid in 
the matter is, that it 
requires the delicate 
touch of a woman's 
pen to give it those 
exquisite lights and 
shades which alonecan 
make it reach the 
heart; and I am sure 
she would much rather 
mine should be touched 
by her'pen than by that 
of any other of her 
= fascinating sex. 

Since these sketches 
MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. are designed in the 
main for the informa- 
verse and read it aloud, exclaiming, ‘Wie schin! | tion of families in the United States who may 
Ach, wie schén!’ and then gave him a kiss and | wish to avail themselves of the advantages af- 
many thanks for his affectionate remembrance. forded by the German schools for the education 
Then searching out each loving token, I read it of children, a brief review of our experience in 
with renewed delight and astonishment, kissing Frankfort, on this point, with such impressions 
and thanking each of my treasures with a mo- | as I have derived from various tours of inquiry 
ther’s pride, for I felt truly proud of them, John. | through other parts of the country, will not be un- 
The surprise, in short, was complete. Never | interesting. 
before had I seen the children in such a whirl| Although Frankfort is one of the most costly 
of excitement and delight. I was happy to | places in Germany, either for the education of 
think the first birthday I ever had celebrated | children or the sojourn of a family who desire 
was by my own children. It was a beautiful | to spend a few years abroad, it is cheap enough 
day to me all the day long. Spenser played compared with the principal cities of the United 
some of his best pieces from Mozart on the vio- | States. There is no great difference in rents 
lin; and all the others united in a glee so sweet | and the price of provisions, but the average of 
and touching that it brought the tears to my | expenses is considerably less than with us. By 
eyes. After this some of us took a walk over to | judicious management and some knowledge of 
Ginheim, and enjoyed the pure country air. It|the language and German mode of living, the 
was one of those lovely German afternoons, | cost to an American family of six or seven chil- 
when the trees are covered with a white frost, | dren with their parents, inclusive of clothing, 
and the icicles glitter like stalactites of dia- tuition, etc., need not necessarily exceed from 
monds in the sun. I felt that it was a great two to three thousand dollarsa year. This may 
blessing to have our children trained up in the seem high; but it should be taken into considera- 
ways of innocence and affection. When we got tion that it embraces all the advantages of a su- 
back I was received at the door by four loving | perior European education. Within the past ten 
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years Frankfort has become a fashionable resort 
of English and American tourists, and the usual 
consequences have ensued. Prices have risen in 
proportion to the extravagant habits of both 
classes of visitors. The general increase of Con- 
tinental travel, arising from the extension of 
the railway system, has also had something to 
do with it; but this has affected all parts of 
Germany in nearly the same ratio. Places 
which, a few years ago, were sought out for 
economical purposes, are now almost as ex- 
pensive as Frankfort, and without any compen- 
sating advantages of climate or position. Hei- 
delberg and Geneva are the head-quarters of 
English residents and students. These cities 
have almost ceased to possess a national char- 
acter. Dresden is a favorite place of resort on 
account of the excellence of the schools, the 
beauty of the gardens and neighborhood, and 
the attractions afforded by the galleries of art. 
Of these three places Geneva is the most ex- 
pensive and the least desirable, except for fash- 
ionable amusements, and the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the French. An insuperable ob- 
jection to it, in my opinion, is the prevalence 
of the goitre. It is a mistaken idea that stran- 
gers are exempt from this terrible disease. The 
cause lies in the water. After a residence of 
two or three years it affects all persons alike. 
I know of several American families who are 
now incurably afflicted with it. Heidelberg is 
subject to severe and unpleasant winds from the 
surrounding gorges of the mountains during the 
winter, and is generally too crowded with gay 
and fashionable tourists and dissipated students 
to be an agreeable place of sojourn for a quiet 
family, who seek to enjoy the advantages of a 
thoroughly German education. It is a little 
cheaper, perhaps, than Frankfort, but not suffi- 
ciently so to make the difference any object. 
Dresden is certainly one of the most delightful 
cities on the Continent, and not an expensive 
place, considering the advantages it affords. 
Many foreigners prefer it to Frankfort. The 
smaller towns, such as Darmstadt, Stuttgart, 
Wurtzburg, and Nuremberg, present many ad- 
vantages as economical places of residence, an 
an excellent education may be had at any of 
them. Of these I should give Wurtzburg the 
preference. It is cheap, cleanly, and healthy, 
and the schools and colleges are admirably con- 
ducted. The polytechnic school and the public 
hospitals render it a desirable location for stu- 
dents who desire to acquire a profession. Git- 
tingen and Carlsruhe are more suitable for 
young men than for families. Cassel, Hano- 
ver, Magdeburg, Braunchweig, and the various 
second-rate cities throughout Northern Ger- 
many, are excellent places for educational pur- 
poses. The society is good, and the purest 
German is taught in the schools. In other re- 
spects they are not generally so pleasant to 
Americans as the cities farther south. Of 
course Berlin takes a high rank for the supe- 
rior order of accomplishments. Where econ- 
omy is an object, it is not desirable for large 


families; nor is the society so genial and ac- 
cessible as in the smaller towns. Along the 
Rhine, all the way from Diisseldorf to Mayence, 
there are many delightful places for this pur- 
pose. The principal objection to them is, that 
they are generally overrun with English tour- 
ists during the summer, and infested with Con- 
tinental adventurers. This renders the rate 
of living extravagantly high. Vienna is a de- 
lightful city to visit, but a very bad place of 
residence for a family. Society is frivolous and 
corrupt to an extent almost unknown in other 
parts of Europe. In summer the heat is ex- 
cessive, and in winter the temperature is ex- 
ceedingly raw and variable. Munich is one of 
the most beautiful cities in Southern Germany, 
and possesses many attractions in the way of 
schools and academies of art. Formerly it was 
a very cheap place, and it is still less expensive 
than most cities of its size. The climate, how- 
ever, is abominable. Situated on a high plain, 
surrounded by a system of snow-capped mount- 
ains, the whole neighborhood is subject to piere- 
ing winds and sudden changes of temperature. 
Fever and malarias in summer, and pneumo- 
nia and catarrhs in winter, are the prevailing 
diseases. 

For these and many other reasons I prefer 
Frankfort to any other city in Germany as a 
place of sojourn for educational purposes. The 
climate is equable and comparatively mild. 
There are no extremes of heat or cold, no un- 
usual causes of disease. The citizens are sub- 
stantial and intelligent. Society is based upon 
a good foundation of morals; and the facilities 
for the acquisition of languages, music, and the 
various accomplishments which families usually 
desire to attain by a residence in Europe, are 
not to be surpassed. 

The schools throughout Germany are excel- 
lent—in some respects the best in the world. 
They are conducted with great care, and under 
strict municipal regulations. The teachers are 
generally persons of superior ability and thor- 
ough education. ‘The business of teaching is 
a profession in itself. A great feature in these 
schools is the amount of oral exercises through 
which the children are required to pass. No 
mere learning by rote is permitted. Every 
study must be thoroughly understood ; and how- 
ever little a pupil may acquire, he at least com- 
prehends it as far as he goes. Superficial show 
is altogether disregarded. Until a boy is duly 
qualified in a primary class he can not enter a 
higher one. Great attention is bestowed upon 
those studies most likely to be of use to the pu- 
pil in future life—as, for example, the modern 
languages, mathematics, civil engineering, ge- 
ography, drawing, book-keeping, natural philos- 
ophy, geology, etc. Due regard is also paid to 
the health of the pupil. He is required to ex- 
ercise at frequent intervals; to bathe, sing, walk, 
and hold himself in an erect position. Very 
littie time is allowed for idle and disreputable 
practices. The school hours in summer are 
from seven in the morning till six in the even- 
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SCHOOLMASTER'S PAY-DAY. 


ing, with an intermission of two hours for din- | 


ner; in winter, from eight to seven. All the 
studies are performed in school, with the ex- 
ception of such extra lessons in music and the 
languages as may be desired. In this way 
there is but little opportunity for street playing 
and rowdyism—too common a practice in our 
country. At schools for boys all are considered 
boys, big and little, and so treated. Precocious 
young gentlemen of sixteen are regarded with 
special disfavor. Neatness and cleanliness in 
dress and person are imperatively required. 
These remarks will apply in general terms to 
schools for girls. 

The relations between teachers and their pu- 
pils are of the most kindly and affectionate char- 
acter. The same interchange of friendly sou- 
venirs which so frequently takes place in fam- 
ilies is also a prevailing custom in this connec- 
tion. Birthday and Christmas presents are 
made to the teachers, and on those occasions the 
whole school unites in doing them honor. Affec- 


On a certain day of the year the boys are 
| privileged to scourge their teacher with birchen 
switches in satisfaction of old scores. This is a 
grand time, as may well be supposed. Every 
boy in the school comes prepared with his in- 
dividual switch, which he uses with a zeal and 
| energy that does credit to his gymnastic educa- 
tion. Unlucky is the pedagogue who has laid 
up a heavy score to his debit, for he is sure to 
| get it with interest. There may be such a thing 
|as future retribution, but boys are not apt to 
|think of that. Delighted at the opportunity 
| afforded them by this day of unrestrained pleas- 
ure, they repair to school with their switches, 
gayly tied up with ribbons; and after an affec- 
| tionate greeting of the master and ushers, who 
| are especially civil on these occasions, they soon 
begin to lay about them, with joyous shouts, 
| and the school-room becomes a scene of uproar 
| and frolic that baffles description. Generally 
| the master begs off, after a pretty lively warm- 
| ing, but the younger teachers are compelled to 


tionate addresses are delivered on both sides, and | run and jump, struggle and implore, till quite 


there is always a very happy scene of rejoicing. |exhausted. Big and little boys shower down 
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upon their backs and shoulders a torrent of en- | 


ergetic blows; hold them by the skirts of the | 
coat; drag them out of their fortified retreats | 
behind the desks; hop up on the benches to get | 
effective positions, and shout with unmitigated | 
delight when they set the unlucky pedagogues | 
a-roaring with real or imaginary pain. It is a} 
scene of glorious and enthusiastic fun. The 
teachers seem to enjoy it as much as the pu- 
pils; and after it is all over, and the old scores 
are fairly paid up, hands are shaken all round, 
and the boys are patted on the head, and com- 
plimented for their zeal and activity in this es- 
sential branch of their education. An unre-| 
served and affectionate relationship is thus kept 
up between the teachers and their pupils, and I 
have never known it to degenerate into disre- | 
spect. During the summer holidays pedestrian 
tours are made through various parts of the 
country, having in view health, recreation, and 
instruction. Sometimes these tours extend into 
the mountains of Switzerland and Bavaria. The 
classes are accompanied by their teachers, who | 
omit no opportunity of instilling into their minds | 
a practical knowledge of geology, botany, ento- 
mology, and such other studies as come within 
the sphere of their rambles. Each boy carries 
with him a tin case, in which to preserve the 
specimens picked up by the way-side. As they 
wander along through the most beautiful and 
picturesque parts of the country they sing glees 
and choruses, make sketches of the old castles, 
or bathe in the mountain streams. They are 
the happiest set of beings in existence. Know- 
ing no troubles, overflowing with health, and in 
the full enjoyment of liberty, they present a pic- 
ture of pure and perfect happiness, if such a 
thing can exist upon earth. Will any one pre- 
tend to say that such a life as this, innocent 
and refining in all its tendencies, is not infinite- 
ly better than the holiday life of our American 
children? Here there is no dissipation, no en- 
couragement to idle and profligate habits, no 
morbid and unwholesome excitements. A love 





of nature in its most attractive aspects is en- | 
Not a stick, or stone, or flower on | 


couraged. 
the way-side but has its meaning. The beauti- 
ful legends of the country are the subjects of 
song and story. Health earned by exercise 
brings with it an increased capacity for study. 
The mind and body are refreshed; and when 


the holidays are over the teachers and pupils , 
return to their duties with clear heads and | 
In this way the Germans ac- | 


strong nerves. 
quire those robust constitutions which are the 
admiration of the world; and among our Teu- 
tonic citizens we find the best civil engineers, 
draughtsmen, chemists, botanists, and geolo- 





gists to develop the resources of our country. 
But of all the traits in the character of the 


Germans none strikes me more forcibly than | 
They are economical in every | 
To| 


their economy. 
condition of life. Nothing goes to waste. 
an American, accustomed as he is to prodigal- 
ity in his household, prodigality in his pleas- 
ures, and reckless extravagance in all his ex- 


penditures, the extreme cautiousness of the Ger- 
mans has the appearance at first of a stingy and 
penurious spirit. But this is far from the truth. 
No race of people in the world are more char- 
itable to the poor, or more liberal in the expend- 
iture of their means; but they do every thing 
in a judicious and systematic way. The wealth- 
iest citizens of Frankfort are as close and saving 
in their sphere as the poorest. They throw no- 
thing away. Every thing is made to tell; and 
even their pleasures are conducted upon a judi- 
cious system of economy. The result is, the 
poor are well taken care of, and every family 
enjoys the greatest possible amount of pleasure 
at the smallest expense, and without exceeding 
their permanent income. All are happy and 
comfortable, and free from anxiety. I am re- 
joiced to say that Mrs. Brown and.the children 
have greatly improved in this respect. Since 
the rise of exchange it has become a necessary 
feature in our domestic system. A brief refer- 
ence to this portion of our experience in Frank- 
fort will afford a very good idea of the prevail- 
ing economy practiced by all German families. 

On our arrival at Hamburg during the prod- 
igal times, when we were fresh from California, 
I was persuaded by Mrs. Brown (rather against 
my own judgment) to purchase a fine Leghom 
hat. It was nicely trimmed with brown silk, 
had a stylish twist about the brim, anid cost the 
sum of six dollars. This led to the extrava- 
gance of a fine traveling suit of broadcloth to 
match the hat, and a pair of fine heavy shoes to 
match the traveling suit, and a handsome walk- 
ing-cane to match the shoes. Shortly after our 
arrival in Frankfort this costly outfit was stolen 
from my room; but by dint of persevering ap- 
plications to the police office I recovered my 
property by paying about half its value in the 
way of expenses. Since that flush period, 
now nearly three years past, we have learned 
many of the bitter lessons of life. The hat 
has been dyed black, to suit the cold weather, 
and by Tabitha’s own industrious hand thor- 
oughly lined with the remnants of an old silk 
gown, already worn by the girls, in the shape 
of black bodies, on various festive occasions. 
True, it gets rustier and rustier every day, 
and begins to show symptoms of fagging out 
about the brim; but Tabitha is a woman of 
remarkable resources, and declares. that by an 
expenditure of twenty-four kreutzers she can 
make it hold out another year. In spite of all 
conjugal endeavors, little spots in front of the 
thick-stuff trowsers show that there are brass 
buttons hid behind; and they grow shorter and 
shorter in the legs; and bag-formations about 
the knees indicate that their master is a great 
pedestrian, while the coat-sleeves give evidence 
of his literary labors. Finding that no further 
sponging with alcohol or Flecken-wasser pro- 
duces any permanent effect, Mrs. B. has, for 
some time past, begged me, with tears in her 
eyes, to turn these articles of apparel over to 
our oldest boy, Spenser; but I have contrived, 
up to this date, to ward off her importunities by 
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such terrible pictures of Exchange (which she 
conceives to be a species of earthquake) that 
she sometimes controls herself for several days, 
though it is evident she is constantly meditating 
some scheme by which I may be induced to pur- 
chase a new outfit. Weather-beaten and travel- 
stained, the hat is nearly gone; the braid of the 
coat hangs about it like a gorgeous fringe; the 
pantaloons clearly indicate that Americans wear 
drawers; the buttons generally begin to show 
their shiny brass faces; and the double-soled 
shoes now have two or three soles apiece, entire- 
ly independent of each other. Mrs. Brown and 
the girls make some melancholy efforts to laugh 
off my appearance on the public promenade, to 
which their attention is frequently called. They 
profess to regard it as one of my peculiarities, 
derived from long experience among the Indian 
tribes of America. With an embarrassed sim- 
per Mrs. B. assures her friends that they can 
form no idea what a queer and careless man 
Mr. Brown is; that he has a strange attachment 
to old clothes, and greatly prefers them to new 
ones. ‘*QOh, he is so quecr!” she says; ‘he 
thinks about nothing but Indians and camp-life 
in California ;”’ and then she starts off into such 
a labyrinth of reminiscences about our wild mode 
of life on the Pacific coast as completely to cap- 
tivate the imagination of her unsophisticated 
German friends, and lead them entirely away 
from the point at issue. 


I now come to our German aunt on the Pro- | 
fessor’s side, who lives in the village of Housen, | 


three miles from Frankfort, and whose influence 
upon the domestic economy of our family will 
be duly acknowledged before the ciose of these 
memoirs. Tanta Sette is a remarkable woman, 
and would be a remarkable character in any 
part of the world. She received an excellent 
education in her youth, and grew up an accom- 
plished young lady. Before her maturity, how- 
ever, she was attacked with a disease which cul- 
minated in a terrible chronic headache, that 
kept her in bed for many years. She broke off 
an engagement on account of her health, and is 
therefore to-day an old maid. Every moment 
of her life, when not incapable by sickness, she 
has employed in doing good to every body, and 
especially to poor people. She brought up sev- 
eral forsaken children—among them a poor idi- 
otic girl, of such hideous appearance that her 
friends almost shunned her house, for she was 
ever there by the side of that unfortunate girl, 
tending and nursing the overgrown, silly creat- 
ure by day and by night; talking to her, and 
imagining there were gleams of intelligence in 
the few inarticulate sounds uttered by the poor 
idiot. For fourteen years Tanta Sette nursed 
that stricken child; then the poor girl died; 
and to-day, on the anniversary of her death, 
you may see the old lady, in her neat black 
dress, carry a garland of flowers to the grave- 
yard, and, with many tears, put it on the little 
hillock beneath which ‘‘ her Anna” sleeps. 

One fortunate event happened to Tanta Sette 
several years ago. The seams of her skull gave 
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way, and her brain got more room. From that 
moment she was rid of her headache, though 
her head became rather tender, and the band- 
ages necessary to protect it from the changes 
of temperature give it enormous proportions. 
Subsequently she lost one eye; but all she did 
was to bind a clean white handkerchief over it, 
so as to save the feelings of the beholder, and 
was as happy as before, undaunted in her ac- 
tivity to relieve the suffering in mind and body. 
The biography of this woman and her exploits 
—how, she herself poor, fitted out whole house- 
holds—how she brought back to their duties 
drunken and dissipated husbands and slovenly 
wives, and saved forsaken children — yes, even 
managed to open prisons and let out political 
offenders—would fill volumes. One can easily 
imagine how proud we are of our German aunt, 
especially since she has undertaken to be the 
guardian angel of our own family. From some 
cause unknown to me she has taken up a notion 
that Tabitha was once upon a time a very fine 
lady, who never did any thing but sing and play 
the piano, ride in a fine carriage, and enjoy all 
her heart could wish for. I think this idea must 
have originated in the placid and resigned ex- 
pression of Mrs. Brown’s countenance. How 
| can any body expect this fine creature, so deli 
| cately nurtured, to submit all at once to the 
heavy cares of a household, with but one insig- 
| nificant little nurse, and seven children, and 
the whooping-cough, and the measles, and scar- 
let-fever, and chicken-pox, all in the family, 
and such a queer, half-civilized man for a hus- 
| band!—this has been Tanta Sette’s governing 
| thought for the past two years. If Mr. Brown 
|} only understood a little more German, and if 
| she could understand a little more of his French, 
| she would soon convince him of the error of his 
ways, and the absurdity of expecting from such 
| a wife all that he expects. But she can make 
| nothing of him; she can only try to lighten the 
burden of Tabitha’s domestic cares; and forth- 
with she sets about curing the whooping-cough 
as a preliminary measure. 

First, she goes to a butcher and begs a hog's 
bladder “‘for charity’s sake”—it won't do to 
purchase it; then she takes half a pound of 
rock-candy, also a charitable gift, and puts it in 
the bladder. This done she fastens the precious 
parcel to a long string, and precisely at sunset 
lowers it down into a draw-well before her cot- 
tage-door, with invocations to the three highest 
names. Next day, exactly at sunset again she 
draws it up. Through organic influences it has 
become a sirup; through higher influences it 
has been blessed with special properties to cure 
the whooping-cough. In a little brown pitcher 
|she puts it and carries it three miles to town; 
and with many blessings pours it down the 
throats of the little Browns. Three days there- 
after they are greatly improved; before the ex- 
piration of a week they almost cease to whoop ; 
and in due course of time are as well as ever 
—thanks to Providence and the kindly aid of 
| Tanta Sette! 
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But the full benevolence and pity of this 
tender-hearted old lady were only thoroughly 
aroused when she heard, or discovered through 
her remaining eye, that an event by no means 
uncommon in our family was about to transpire. 
With indefatigable zeal she wandered to and fro 
from her village to town and back again, bring- 
ing with her at each visit a bundle of fine old 
linen—antique shirts and chemises long since 
cast aside, old sheets and handkerchiefs and 
petticoats of the finest texture. It would never 
do, she said, to have the silken skin of the little 
stranger touched by any fabric that was not 
mellowed by age. Such a monstrous thing as 
new linen upon a new baby would not be sanc- 
tioned by public opinion in Germany. Then 
she set her servant to work upon the raw ma- 
terial, manufacturing little shirts and swaddling- 
clothes and such like articles of convenience and 
luxury, so that when the little Brown opened 
its eyes for the first time to a consciousness of 
existence, it found itself pretty well off as to 
nether garniture. The permanent decoration 
of its outside and upper works has not to this 
date been deemed necessary. The nurse, in the 
vanity of her silly heart, bought out of her own 
money a little white worsted cap with pink rib- 
bons, and a thin worsted net for a veil. These 
are put on the baby when it is exhibited to stran- 
gers; and when thus appareled and wrapped up 
in its mother’s summer shawl it is supposed to 
make a very fine appearance. 

Tanta Sette does not do things by halves. 
She discovered that the reason the children 
caught all the epidemics that were floating 
about school was, that they were too thinly 
clad. Straightway she went to work and begged 
a vast collection of old silk and calico gowns. 
These, with her own hands, aided by her serv- 
ant, she fitted and fixed, and dove - tailed, 
and wadded and quilted, till, in due progress 
of time, the three girls, May, Nina, and Sea, 
were amply provided with the most unique pet- 
ticoats ever invented. 

But you must not suppose the word ‘‘ unique” 
applies to the colors of the same; for in that 
particular they outflash the flashiest Balmoral. 
“They are warm at least,” says Tanta Sette, 
“and nobody sees them.” She was right in the 
first part of her proposition; but the last was 
frustrated by that element of human nature in- 
herent in the female race. Little Sea, who is 
only four years old, upon repeated contempla- 
tion of her petticoat of plaid, calico, merino, and 
velvet, silk, satin, and bombazine ; with its daz- 
zling patches of green, blue, red, and yellow; 
its ornate and flowery effects in general, thought 
it so very fine that she could not permit her light 
to be hidden under a bushel. To the great dis- 
may of Mrs. Prown, who is a little sensitive in 
these matters, and the exceeding discomfiture of 
May end Nina, the delighted child lifts her frock 
to every young gentleman and lady that enters 
the house, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, thee my beaufu 
toatie! Oh, thee my schén petti-toat!” 

While Tanta Sette thus evinces her care for 


the health and comfort of the family, in the 
manufacture of substratum coverings for their 
bodies, Mrs. Brown and her sister Dart exercise 
their ingenuity in the matter of external adorn- 
ment. There never before was such a turning 
and cutting up of old gowns; and it must be ad- 
mitted that if the stuff does not often bear a 
critical examination, this slight defect is more 
than counterbalanced by the fit and style. Many 
a little girl on the promenade envies May w hen 
she flaunts by in a silk skirt with flounces, a co- 
quettish little sack trimmed with velvet, open in 
front; and one of Spenser’s shirts worn @ /u 
Zouave underneath; nor will that little girl’s 
mother quite succeed in pacifying her by remark- 
ing that May is an American girl, and only the 
Americans dress so fine. On gala days no ex- 
ception whatever can be taken to May’s dress, 
for then she wears her Aunt Dart’s real Zouave, 
and her Aunt Dart’s real lace, judiciously tacked 
to it, and perhaps a borrowed ring of pure gold 
from the same source. I can assure you my 
daughter Mayotta on these occasions is a stun- 
ner. Poor Nina fares worse. Other people's 
things on her look like other people’s things. 
There is not so much millinery work done for 
her as for May; and when May has outgrown 
the skirts with the flounces, and Nina tries them 
on, they come to pieces and are laid by to make 
dresses for Sea, who is chiefly solicitous about 
the colors. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Nina helps herself. She is a great needle-wo- 
man; so she saves all the little bits of cotton she 
can pick up and works them into sets of collars 
and cuffs, with neat colored edges which she 
embroiders around them; and then washes and 
starches and irons them with her own hands. 
Many a time when May comes to Aunt Dart to 
beg the loan of a clean collar, Nina stands by 
with a nice clean collar on and a pair of beauti- 
ful cuffs to match, in the proud consciousness that 
she owes her fine appearance to nobody but herself, 
and the judicious exercise of her own talents. 
It is pretty much the same thing with the 
boys. Mitché wears a big coat, transmitted to 
him from myself over the backs of Spenser and 
Egerton, subject only to a graduated system of 
reduction. This coat, though greatly curtailed 
of its original proportions, hangs down to his 
heels, so as to hide his (literally) inexpressibles, 
which are not deemed by Mrs. Brown fit to 
be seen by the public eye. Egerton sports a 
pair of my old trowsers, cut off a little below 
the knees, and carefully spunged with Flechen- 
wasser, together with a jacket ingeniously con- 
structed out of Spenser's last coat. From the 
fact that there has existed for some time an in- 
curable hole in the left elbow, it has become a 
habit with the lad to walk on the left side of the 
street, and to make the crossings with his right 
hand over the afflicted part of his coat-sleeve. 
Spenser comes heir to my cast-off apparel with- 


| out those trying intervals of wear and tear which 


militate against the interests of his younger broth- 


| ers, and in consequence, aided by his own care- 


ful habits, generally succeeds in making rather 














a decent appearance, honk he is sometimes 
compelled to resort to the miserable subterfuge 
of buttoning his coat to hide his linen. 

Tabitha manages excellently. With her 
placid dignity she always looks the lady, even 
when she wears her cogk’s dresses. You must 
not understand me to say that she borrows dress- 
es from her cook; but she has acquired a cer- 
tain economical art very prevalent here in the 
ranks of reduced gentility. When a poor sery- 
ant girl enters a dry-goods store she is turned 
over to the youngest hand in the establishment. 
This youngest hand lays before her such things 
as he imagines a poor servant girl ought to wear. 
The poor servant girl selects, and then jews 
down the young hand a few kreutzers on ac- 
count of her depressed condition in life. Now, 
you perceive, when Tabitha wants a dress, and 
can no longer do without it, she sends her cook 
down the street on economical thoughts intent. 
Through the above-described system of diplo- 
macy the cook makes a cheap purchase, carries 
it home, and turns it over to her mistress, who 


is thus a walking specimen of her cook’s taste— | 


which happily coincides with my own most of 
the time. 
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OUR years ago last summer Margaret Frey- 

er was one of the season belles at New- 
port. She was then two-and-twenty. A slen- 
der, graceful girl, whom men spoke of as ‘that 
charming Miss Freyer;” of whom women won- 
dered ‘‘what men could see in Margaret Freyer 
to admire somuch.” I have known gentlemen 
to come from her presence, where they had been 
lingering a brief call into a visit, and go into 
raptures, in the hearing of lady acquaintances, 
over Margaret’s hair, and her eyes, and her 
teeth ; or her color, her form, and her grace. 

**Such dark eyes! Such brilliant hair! Such 
dazzling teeth !” 

And the fair hearers would look in amaze. 
Why her eyes were light-blue eyes. And her 
teeth so uneven! And she was so sallow; and 
the outlines of her face so irregular! And as 
for her color, why that was quite as irregular. 
When Margaret wasn’t under some excitement 
she was pale as a ghost, and showed great hol- 
lows in her cheeks. Handsome! They couldn't 
see Margaret Freyer’s beauty. 

Yet Margaret Freyer possessed the power of 
great beauty. For she was one of those persons 
who had all the effects of beauty without its per- 
fect possession. So men and women differed 
about her. To the former, after leaving her 
electric presence, where they had watched that 
vivid coming of color, the kindling eyes, the quick 
flashing smiles, the flitting expressions, Marga- 
ret was beautiful. To the latter—women whom 
Margaret mostly saw, gay girls, who chatted 
and gossiped over last night’s party—Margaret 
Freyer was only ‘a plain, sallow aul, rather 
stylish, but so peculiar !” 
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And what was the reason . that this ‘‘ sallow 
girl” transformed herself so brilliantly for these 
men instead of these women? Was it the com- 
mon incentive of coquetry that roused her to 
animation? No. But in the position of life 
in which it was Margaret’s fortune to be cast, as 
a general rule, the sons took wider ranges of 
thought and speculation than the daughters. 
And naturally enough, as being men, they came 
in contact with all the contrasts of life—touched 
at all its points in their intercourse with their 
fellows ; while their sisters revolving in their 
narrower circle, which custom has rendered ex- 
clusive to one class or ‘‘set,’’ have little knowl- 
edge, and less interest for any other. 

And Margaret, an only daughter, associated 
with her father and two brothers from her early 
girlhood, partook of their spirit most cordially— 
a spirit which by nature and education embraced 
broad grounds. So it happened that she be- 
came more companionable to ‘‘these men” than 
to ‘*these women.” 

So it happened that she stood talking on one 
of those summer nights four years ago with Matt 
Dillon and Harry Smythe and Mr. Garruth, 
three of the finest fellows you could have found 


| at Newport that season, or any other season. 


And across the room, leaning on their part- 
ners’ arms, and waiting for the next waltz to 
strike up, were some of those fair dissenters, who 
wondered ‘‘ what Matt Dillon and Harry Smythe 
and Mr. Garruth could see to admire in Mar- 
garet Freyer.” 

One of these partners—a tall, slight, and dark 
man, with a promise of greater breadth in the 
well-knit frame for the days that were to come— 
was evidently not so surprised at the admiration 
as the pretty blonde who hung upon his arm; 
for as he listened to Bertha’s light graceful talk 
with courteous response of smile, or word, o1 
bow, he shot out from under black brows a curi- 
ous inquiring look at Margaret opposite. 

But Madison Wythe was too much of a tacti- 
cian to betray his interest to his lady compan- 
ion. Much too wise and witty to say as he felt, 
‘“*Who is that brilliant girl across there with 
Dillon and the rest ?” 

No, he waited. Went through the long waltz 
with that tireless Bertha Downes, swung off near 
the supper-room as the last flute sounded, met 
Dillon coming out, and made him go back again 
while he transferred Miss Downes to one of the 
Smythes. Then at liberty, he linked his arm 
in Matt Dillon’s, and sauntering down the floor, 
asked, 

‘* Who was that girl you stood talking 
Matt ?” 

‘© Which girl?” 

Matt had been talking with a dozen, certain- 
ly, and this rather widely-put question wasn’t 
easily answered. 

** Which !” 

There was sarcastic emphasis in this repetition. 

‘*TIt’s my opinion there is but one girl here 
with whom we can tadk for the space of fifteen 
minutes, Matt.” 


with, 
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“Oh, I know now;” and Matt laughed and | 
then looked at his companion oddly. 

** Well, who is she?” Wythe was getting im- 
patient. 

‘* A slender, sallow girl, with heavy eyes and 
an abstracted manner—” 

‘*Pish!—no, no. A girl with clear skin, a 
vivid color, and splendid dark eyes, that talked 
with her tongue. And she wore some sort of 
scarlet vine running like fire through her hair.” 

Matt laughed again. 

‘Yes, I know—I know, Wythe; but what J 
said is what the women say about her. It’s 
Margaret Freyer.” 

“*T want to know her.” 

“Yes, I see you do,” returned Dillon, signif- 
icantly. ‘But I warn you, Madison, that you 
won't agree with each other. You'll quarrel. 
She’s radical ; comes of a radical family. Full 
of isms, and that special ism which you hate 
specially” 

‘*Come, Matt, you are wasting time. Will 
you introduce me?” Wythe interrupted, laugh- 
ing himself now. 

“Then I warn you again,” proceeded im- 
perturbable Matt. And here a tragic look. 
‘**'There’s two obstacles. Smythe and Garruth 
are in the way.” 

**TIn the way of what ?—an introduction?” | 

* Oh, only an introduction !” with a quizzical 
look. ‘I thought— Oh, Miss Margaret, did 
you get your fan? (There she is now, the oth- 
er side of the table, Wythe,” in an under-tone. ) 
Then again, louder : 

*“‘You promised to drink that Marcobrunner 
with me, and hear my Spanish pledge over it. | 
It’s a secret I can only give to you. I'll come} 
round, or over, which is it? ‘There seems an 
even chance.” 

And for a second the sparkling fellow looked 
about, as if in debate with himself. 

Then a gentle jostle here, a setting aside in 
some remarkable manner of square shoulders, 
and a parting of seas of silk and muslin—smiles, 
bows, and ‘I beg your pardons”—all with that 
inimitable good-humor and charming grace, and 
Matt Dillon had found his way through the 
throng, and was bending over the Marcobrun- 
ner, speaking low and rapidly to listening Mar- 
garet Freyer. Madison Wythe, across the ta- 
ble, knew what the ruse of the Spanish pledge 
meant. 

He knew, as he lent an ear to a gay little | 
talker beside him, that he was under discussion 
between the owner of those splendid dark eyes 
and Matt Dillon. He knew Matt was pro- 
posing his acquaintance, and he felt the splen- | 
did eyes in a glance of curiosity—it seemed to 
him like measurement; and he colored so fierce- 
ly that the little talker thought she had bewitch- 
ed him. 

Presently the throng thinned, and Matt Dil- | 
lon returned, took him by the arm, with these 
words : 

‘Smythe and Garruth will want to kill you, 
and then perhaps you'll want to killthem. If 





it comes to that, you know, you can wait til] 
you catch them in the Carolinas, and settle jr 
in a compound duel. I'll come on and play 
the second.” : 

** Which side?” 

But by this time they stopped in front of 
Miss Freyer, and Dillon stopped his nonsense 
to say, ‘‘ This is my friend Mr. Wythe, Miss 
Freyer: Miss Freyer, Mr. Wythe.” 

Margaret Freyer looked up and caught that 
glance again—a glance that, half an hour ago, 
had struck athwart Bertha Downe’s blonde hair, 
as that dark face went flashing above it down 
the measures of a waltz. 

**T wonder who he is ?” she had thought then. 
She knew now; that is, she knew his name was 
Wythe—Madison Wythe, Matt Dillon had said. 
But that wasn't much to know. It was some- 
thing, but notevery thing. And Margaret liked 


| to know a great deal about people whom she 


cared to know at all. She liked to study char- 
acter, and she was really a very clever student. 
Here was a face that promised plenty of study. 


| A dark, deep face, that wore its dusky beauty 


like a mask, and kept cool control somewhere 
beneath of the fire that leaped to the eyes in 
those flashing glances. 

He didn’t say much, as they stood there in 
the supper-room ; but, as they moved away, he 
followed directly ; and when again in the hall 
he managed to draw her apart from the others, 
in some perfectly unnoticeable manner—a cer- 
tain silent power, which was not stratagem. 

Then a French horn began piping Strauss’s 
sweet Zamora; and as the clear whistle of a 
flute closed in he bent his head to her. It was 
curious. The mere motion was of deferential 
entreaty, which made the words that followed a 
surprise : 

‘*T want you to waltz with me.” 

There was not only a simplicity about this, 
but there was a dreamy, confidential tone in it. 

The music seemed to suggest some fine con- 
ditions of thought and feeling, which he felt that 
she could share. That was the expression of 
his manner, his tone. And Margaret accepted 
the invitation it involved as she put her hand in 
his. Down through the cool spaces of the hall. 
just without the circling dancers, he held their 
way. 

Sure, silent, and with profound repose of ac- 


| tion he bore her on. And ever through the ten- 


der deference of his air there was that confiden- 
tial tone which drew her into his thought. 
Softer and clearer blew out the clear notes of 
the horns. Finer the fine shrill whistle of the 
flute. Sweeter the strains of the violins, and 
nearer, sweeter yet, the harp’s low, golden twang. 
But what strange story were they pouring 
forth? What ‘thoughts that breathe and words 


| that burn” did horns and flutes and harps ex- 


press as she floatedon? And was this an island 
breeze that wafted in to her? It felt like the 
balmy breath of the south. And she was sure 
she scented the odor of magnolia groves. And 
this sighing wind. It seemed to bring a sound 
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of rustling pines, and broad-leaved foliage in 
luxuriant thickets. Was this the effect of 
Strauss’s Zamora? She had kept its sweet 
measure a hundred times with a laugh and a 
jest. But now she kept its rhythmic beats with 
a pulsation that thrilled responsive to the new 
story the horns and harps and flutes were tell- 
ing. 

So floating on she lost the time, the place; 
and thus rapt away, what is it she hears, what is 
it she says in two or three questioning words of 
dreamy tone? 

‘* Miss Freyer!” 

And the dream was broken, the spell was dis- 
solved. 

They were just gliding pasta window. There 
was a door beyond. Her companion dropped 
into a walk, and putting her hand over his arm, 
led her out under the night and the stars. 

‘‘Miss Freyer, I have tired you.” 

He did not wait for her to answer, but lean- 
ing over the balustrade with a deep respiration, 
as if in the scent of the sea and its hoarse mur- 
mur, he recalled something foregone. He said, 

‘*T have not heard that waltz since I heard it 
played at Wythe Willows. It was just such a 
night as this, and my cousin, Raymond Wythe 
—you may have met him last summer here: a 
splendid young fellow; he was lost at sea, yacht- 
ing, after he left the North—it was just such a 
night as this that he played the Zamora;, and 
for the last time at Wythe Willows. When the 
band struck up its familiar notes a few moments 
ago, I thought of that time. I remember I was 
sitting in a far window while he played, and 
could only see the outline of his head and his 
beautiful face, which came out into the moon- 
light; all the rest was in shadow. And as I 
listened and looked he seemed to me the person- 
ation of some beautiful, strong, womanly soul. 
All the sweetness of a woman, you know, and 
enough of the strength of manhood—not mascu- 
linity, you see—Raymond had always suggested 
something like this to me, but never so com- 


pletely as at that moment. His youth aided the | 


feeling, not then nineteen, and lovely as any 
yirl. And so, as I say, I listened and looked, 
and fancied impossibilities perhaps:” he ended 
suddeniy, with a strange, impatient smile break- 
ing the dream upon his face. Then turning to 
her as suddenly with a look of contrition and a 
manner full of softness and kindness: 

** But you are fatigued. I tired yon—I kept 
you there too long. Sit here, and let me get 
your shawl.” 

Before she could assent or dissent he had dis- 
appeared; and returning, brought, fluttering 
across his arm, a shawl of white wools fringed 
with a curious mingling of pale green chenilles 
and strings of pearly beads, which glistened and 


shone and clashed together with every move-_ 


ment in a little soft tinkle such as you might 
fancy for fairy bells. She looked in surprise. 

** How did you know my shawl?” 

‘dow? Well, Ican hardly tell. I certain- 
ly had never seen you wear it; but there were 


twenty shawls lying in a chair—blue, red, and 
black; all the colors of the rainbow, and every 
style of stripes and checks. I shook them over, 
and came to this scrap of a mermaid’s drapery. 
The moment I heard the tinkle of the fringe I 
knew where it belonged—I knew the sound of 
the sea. On what nautilus shell for a boat did 
you sail for this, Miss Freyer ?” 

He looked down at her as he spoke ; his mouth 
smiling, and his eyes alight with sportiveness. 
She laughed, caught his spirit, and answered, 


quoting. 


**On the broad sea-wolds i’ the crimson shells 
Whose silver spikes are nearest the sea.’" 
He was leaning against the balustrade opposite 
her, and laughed gayly back again as she quoted. 

‘Yes, it is veritable sea-foam,” he said: ‘all 
that white, and green, and pearl. And how it 
suits you! Just as if I should not have known 
itsowner. There isn’t another inside there who 
could wear it. I know people’s belongings when 
I see them.” Just then she raised her hand. 
A diamond flashed upon one of her fingers, and 
he went on with his fanciful mer-talk. 

‘* Ah! I see a merman has left his kiss upon 
your finger. Is it a pledge or a bond? and why 
didn’t he give you for keepsakes ‘ turquoise, and 
agate, and almondine?’ ‘Those are more of 
your rightful belongings.” 

The band was playing again other waltzes, 
and they both stopped to listen. Gay tunes these 
were, dashing along in mirthful measure, swift 
and jubilant, for they were the last. The dances 
were nearly done. 

Margaret was beating her fan upon her wrist 
to these swift gayeties, and thinking of that 
sweet Zamora, and the strange spell it had 
brought, when her companion broke the silence. 
He had only been waiting. 

‘* Miss Freyer’—and his voice was soft and 
deep, as the softest and deepest strains of the 
music—‘* will you tell me of what you were 
thinking when the band played the Zamora just 
now as we danced.” 

A flush rose to her cheek. 

‘Pid I speak as we waltzed ?” she asked. 

He came forward and sat down upon the sec- 
ond step of the flight, and leaned his elbow on 
the floor at her feet. Looking up he answered : 
**You asked once, ‘What is it you were say- 
ing?’” 

Margaret returned his gaze. It was a fine 
face upturned to her. A dark face and deep, 
but Margaret trusted her skill in reading char- 
acter, and she felt that the character here was 
one to have faith in. There was depth of na- 
ture and philosophy in it, and something else— 
a sympathetic sense that won her on to speak 
honestly, if not fully. 

‘I think I must have followed your thought 
in a measure,” she said, not without some fluc- 
tuation of feeling which flushed her cheek there 
in the moonlight, so vividly that he saw it, and 
dropped his head for delicacy to her. 

‘¢ Or, perhaps your thought followed me;” and 
she smiled faintly. ‘‘Ithink the intensity offyour 
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remembrances must have reacted upon me and 
impressed my mood. I am not specially im- 
pressionable, but sometimes my sense of sym- 
pathy is touched and I get into a person’s state 
more nearly. So it was, I suppose, that I re- 
ceived a certain tone from you, and my own 
mind shaped it to my own needs; or perhaps 
that is not the word I should use ” 

He flashed a quick glance at her as she ut- 
tered this a little hesitatingly, then bent his head 
again. 

“And you thought I had spoken ?” he said, 
musingly. ‘** What?” 

**No, no. I can’t recall. I—” She stopped. 

Again he lifted his eyes involuntarily. There 
was such emotion of color and expression upon 
that expressive face that in an instant he under- 
stood. It was a revelation to him. 

Immediately he spoke. ** I will tell you frank- 
ly,” were his words, ‘‘ that as we stood there, and 
the music began with that familiar ‘Zamora,’ 
and brought up with it the old association, the 
old dreams and fancies, I felt—how can I ex- 
press it?—that your nature was so friendly and 
kind and genial, that you would understand, any 
peculiarity of mood, and become consciously or 
unconsciously a sharer of that mood, and so 
heighten instead of lessen its vague yet intense 
charm. But why strive to explain the inexplica- 
ble? Why strive to reduce to words what can 
only be felt? I hope all this will not bring any 
regret to you. I hope you will not feel that I 
have been intrusive. I see what you think, that 
I am specially magnetic. Iam not. I must tell 
you fairly that I do not understand its laws, that 
I have never tried to. 
indirect magnetism, such as any sensitive per- 
son possesses—such as tempers, likes and dis- 
likes, repulsions, etc. I have never met with 
the person before that I have impressed as I have 
yourself.” 


They all at once became conscious here that 


the horns, and harps, and flutes had ceased, and 
the dancers were leaving the hall. He rose in- 


stantly, and with quick transition of tact turned | 


any possible feeling of embarrassment by gay 
recurrence to her mermaid claims, as the shin- 
ing sea-foam fringe clashed its soft music. 


As he bade her “ good-night,” or, I think, it 
5 | 


may have been ‘‘ good-morning,” at the carriage 
door, he leaned in a moment to ask, 

**May I come round and see you to-mor- 
row ?” 

She gave assent, smiled, bowed, the sea-foam 
fringe sounded in his ear, and she was gone. 

What were Margaret Freyer’s thoughts that 
night as she unbraided her hair, sitting there in 
her room, as she laid her head upon her pillow, 
and gazed through the open window upon the 
fading stars? Whose words did she remem- 
ber most vividly? Whose face shone out beyond 
the others? Was it Harry Smythe’s, earnest, 
refined, and manly? Was it Garruth’s, elegant, 
eloquent Garruth’s? Was it Dillon’s — Matt 
Dillon, the most sparkling and graceful of her 
friends ? 


I am only conscious of | 


Not one of these. Margaret’s remembrances 
of that evening dated from the time when the 
band began playing Strauss’s Zamora; when 
she found herself drifting down the hall, upheld 
by a touch, light yet firm; when she found her- 
self dreaming a dream whose vividness mocked 
reality ; in which she seemed to hear tones, new, 
yet familiar as life; in which she seemed to hear 
even the shaping of sentences—faint utterances 
—and then she half murmurs, ‘* What is it you 
were saying?” And the dream passes. : 

This is what Margaret thinks of as she un- 
braids her hair—as she lies down upon her pil- 
low. And falling asleep she dreams it over 
again. And all through these sleeping fancies 
still winds and steals Strauss’s sweet Zamora. 


Il. 

‘“Where did you disappear last night? I 
saw you waltzing with Wythe after we left the 
supper-room, and that was the last of you for 
my vision. Bertie Downes, with feminine sa- 
gacity, declared you had gone home on the 
strength of a white and green shawl being miss- 
ing.” 

Margaret didn’t care to contradict Bertie 
Downes’s sagacious declaration, so she kept 
silent, 

Dillon was too gentlemanly to ask the ques- 
tion again, so went on covering the pause with 
his sparkling talk. And Margaret, while she 
listened, held a little thread of thought apart 
from what she gave to him. 

Here it was nearly the end of the day and he 
hadn't come. It was rather odd, after his re- 
quest. Smythe, Garruth, and Dillon. Dillon 
not yet departed. The day had been sprinkled 
thickly with calls. All but the one she looked 
for with the newer, therefore the greater inter- 
est. It was rather odd. 

Margaret Freyer, what are youdoing? You 
have a hundred friends, a hundred interests run- 
ning far back of this new one. Why should 
you think so much of this? Why should you 
trouble yourself to feel annoyed? Ah, Mar- 
garet, you are proud, and so you think yourself 
secure. But do you know what you are doing, 
| Margaret ? 

Margaret is too proud even to ask this ques- 
tion. And so she sits and swings the fringe of 
| her shawl, and listens to the sea~foam sound, 
and the bright talk of Dillon, and lets that small 
thread of doubt, and wonder, and annoyancc 
clash all the fairy bells out of tune. 

And then, just as Dillon was saying, 

‘*Where’s Wythe? I haven’t seen Wythe 
to-day. Strange fellow Wythe is. There's 
|something so spontaneous, yet reserved, about 

him. The best fellow in the world, but—you 
| know the story—the hand of steel in the velvet 
| glove.” 

Just then a clear tone, whistling softly as if in 
| abstraction—a waltz tune—the Zamora. Then 
|a@ step turned upon the gravel path. Then a 

figure came in view, and Dillon exclaimed, 
| o« There he is now!” 





A moment, and he stepped in over the low sill 
of the window. Madison Wythe. 

And, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Wythe?” very 
quietly, a trifle coolly. And, 

‘* How do you do, Miss Freyer ?” very warm- 
ly; and Matt Dillon, who always had his eyes 
open, looked up and caught a blush just stealing 
off of Miss Freyer’s cheeks. 

I don’t know by what train of reasoning Mr. 
Dillon, from this, came to the conclusion that 
Bertie Downes was mistaken in her assertion 
last night; but it is very certain that he did 
come to the conclusion, and said to himself, 

“She was flirting somewhere with Wythe on 
one of those confounded piazzas all the time I 
was looking for her. Hang Wythe, how he 
steals the march!” 

If Margaret Freyer had heard the name he 
gave to her téte-d-téte she would have been 
scornfully indignant, for Margaret never con- 
sciously flirted, whatever the world might call 
her occupations. The next thing, Dillon asked 
by way of talk, 

** Where’ve you been all day, Wythe ?” 

**In my room sick. One of my rare head- 
aches. It goes with the sun. SoI am out for 
the first time to-day. I could have spared yes- 
terday better.” 

Twice had this last guest made Margaret's 
pulse beat quicker in this brief sentence—once 
in sudden relief at the reason of his absence; 
again, ‘‘I could have spared yesterday bet- 
ter.” 

Oh, Margaret! Did you confess to yourself 
what strange pleasure that simple sentence gave? 
No; you only thought, Margaret, ‘‘I like that 
it is so earnestly said.” 

Yes; there was that subtle charm about Mad- 
ison Wythe. He never said a thing of this kind 
but that he was in earnest; and the careless ad- 
mission of his earnestness in tone and manner— 
that one-thoughted, dreamy manner—was not 
its least charm. 

Matt Dillon saw it all—the blush, the smile, 
perhaps the heart-beats; and he drew his con- 
clusions again—wise conclusions. 

Ay, Matt, gohome. The sun has gone down, 
and night has come on, and there are no stars 
in the heavy sky. Go home; you will not be 
missed, though you have missed so much. 
home, old friend, and leave the new. It is bit- 
ter; but the world is full of such bitterness, and 
it is sure to touch warm, generous natures like 
yours. So Matt goes home, whistling softly as 
he goes through the green fields, and along the 
lovely lanes, snatches of that same ‘‘ Zamora.” 
A little while since, from other lips, it sounded 
like a song of happy triumph. Now it is like ¢ 
dirge of hope. 

It was not long after that, in his very foot- 
steps, through the green fields, and along the 
lovely lanes, followed those two—Madison Wythe 
and Margaret Freyer. They were going down to | 
the sea. There was astorm coming up. Mar-| 
garet had never witnessed the effect at the beach- 
es, and he had proposed her going now; and, | 
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wrapped in her hooded cloak of tweed, Marga- 
ret was ready for the wildest expedition. 

She had a fit companion for the scene 
sought. Madison Wythe possessed all the 
ments of strength and softness. He was 
of passionate power and the most delicate ro- 
mance. With what intensified appreciation, 
then, did she stand there upon the rocks, and 
listen to the roar of the waves, every moment 
growing nea¥er and deeper, until they broke 
their silver walls against cliff and shore with 
the booming as of cannon, and the thunder of 
a hundred drums. It was a wild and splendid 
sight. Black reaches of land, lying in the back- 
ground like some couchant monsters of the deep; 
and before that trackless waste of water, lashed 
into foaming fury, its towering waves lit into 
sublime exaggerations by the constant play of 
lightning. The very earth seemed to heave un- 
der them in this increasing convulsion. 


she 
ele- 


full 


Nearer and nearer dashed the waves, louder 
and louder their derisive scorn, and the wind, 
and rain, and thunder joined the tempestuous 
cry. 

Nearer and nearer the waves, until a fierce 
dash, and they who had stood a moment since 
untouched were almost overwhelmed. Their 
rock of refuge was a rock of refuge no longer. 
3ut a strong arm upheld Margaret, and not a 
fear or a misgiving entered her heart as it bore 
her backward, though the waves followed close- 
ly, shouting for their prey. For how could fears 
live in such a presence as his who held her there? 

He had the very qualities to be brought out 
most buoyantly on an like this. 
Thoughtful, speculative, and given to imagin- 
ings, with all his social genius and natural earn- 
estness, he would quite likely fall unconsciously 
into silent dreams amidst the gay pageantry of 
a ball-room. But amidst the excitements of 
the outward life, the roar of the elements, or 
any suggestion of peril or, adventure, his spirits 
rose exhilarant. So now, as he bore her back- 
ward from danger in all that wild commotion 
of Nature, he grew gay and jubilant. <A cer- 
tain airy fantastic grace played about his words 
as he jested and laughed at every fresh assault 
of wind or wave. ‘To Margaret this fearless 
gayety, this laughing security, where every thing 
else seemed so insecure, was fascinating to the 
last degree. She too became gay and jubilant. 
She too laughed and jested at wind or wave. 

And at length, far out of the reach of the 
hurrying, hungry tide, they rested in their 
homeward flight for a few moments, and looked 
back upon what they had left. The storm was 
breaking. The rain had ceased to fall, and the 
moon was drifting up through the clouds. 

Its faint light showed the flooded shore, all 
landmarks of familiar rock and stone obliter- 
ated; one wide vast expanse of sea, lifting 
fearful heights of angry tide; and evermore 
that ceaseless song which the sea wails solemn- 
ly by night or day, in storm or shine, piercing 
through the raving of the wind. 

As Margaret listened to this solemn chant, 
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and looked where she had lately trod, her gay- 
ety fled, and with a little shiver she sang out 
suddenly that tragic verse which seems to be the 
very expression of the sea: 


“*The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o'er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she.” a 


And as she ended the salt sea-spray, as if in sol- 
emn mockery, dashed ‘‘ blinding mist” athwart 
her face. 

She turned with an exclamation that was 
half acry. Her floating hair, caught up by the 
wind, streamed across her companion’s hands 
and brushed his cheek. 

Soft, tender touch, clinging and caressive, 
breathing the faint violet odor which he remem- 
bered as one of the mystic thralls of last night ; 
it was enough to kindle a less ardent imagina- 
tion, to thrill a less sensitive heart than this 
young Carolinian’s. 

Did Margaret think of this as she saw that 
“tress o’ golden hair” crushed with vehement 
pressure against those bearded lips? Did she 
think that though any man of gallantry might 
kiss a ‘‘ tress o’ golden hair” under such circum- 
stances, that none other could so have thrilled 
her own heart as this young stranger, whose ac- 
quaintance dated by hours only ? 

Oh, Margaret! your cheek was pale; your 
breath came quickly; and a blinding mist, which 
was not of the sea, hid the land for that moment. 
Yet, blinder in your pride, you would not read 
these signs. 

It was a wild hour. The drifting lights and 
darks, the moaning wind, the moaning sea, 
which evermore sang its restless song. And in 
her thrilled and pensive mood Margaret asked 
no questions of herself. 

And half in silence, half in some broken po- 
etic talk to fit the night, they wandered home 
through the green fields and along the lovely 
lanes. 

How many such nights—how many such 
hours as these before Margaret would compre- 
hend her heart ? 


Itt. 


It was the last of September. 
choly days,” the ‘‘saddest of the year,” were 
neither melancholy nor sad in this loveliest isle 
of the sea. The grass wore its deepest green ; 
the trees, though full of flaming hues, yet held 
the life of summer; and golden skies smiled 
down on golden asters and the rich refluence 
of the dark-eyed dahlias, 

Tardy is the coming of the “melancholy days” 
to this favored spot, whose shores are bathed by 
that warm south current, which the Gulf Stream, 
in its tender partiality, suddenly diverging west- 
ward, brings. 

It is thus that summer lingers late, and there 
are those who are wise enough to linger with it, 
and enjoy its last loveliness. 


The ‘ melan- | 


So on this summer, four years ago, Margaret 
Freyer and her friends lingered. 

The last of September, and there are no signs 
of flight in that group who sit round a morning 
fire of sea-coal. Girls knitting, netting, and 
crocheting. Young men leaning in at open win- 
dows, chatting, or scanning newspapers and let- 


| ters, as the ** boy” brings them in. 


And Margaret—where is Margaret Freyer? 
These are all her friends. There is Bertie 
Downes, and Helena Bell, and the three Gale 
sisters. And there is another three — Harry 
Smythe, and Mr. Garruth, and Matt Dillon. — 

By-and-by somebody asks the very question : 

‘Where is Margaret? I thought she was 
coming round this morning. She promised to 
show me a new stitch.” 

Bertie Downes gave a little giggle, which 
made Matt Dillon grate his teeth. He always 
grated his teeth when Bertie Downes gave one of 
her giggles. He said he always knew something 
disagreeable was Coming after one of these per- 
formances. 

But Bertie only said now, 

**T guess you'll wait for your stitch, Helena. 
I saw Madison Wythe going in at the gate as I 
came by.” 

Was there any thing disagreeable in this? 
Matt seemed to think there was, by the way his 
brows drew down into a dark wrinkle over his 
great honest blue eyes. 

Helena Bell dropped her crocheting into her 
lap, and said, earnestly, 

**T wonder if Margaret wi// marry him.” 

‘*Of course she will!” answered Bertie, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘I never heard of a girl's declaring 
she wouldn’t marry a man with such and such 
qualities or circumstances or peculiarities but 
what she was sure ¢o marry him;’’ and Miss 
Downes settled herself complacently, as if she 
had had all the experience in the world. 

A strange gleam passed over Matt Dillon's 
face ; and, 

** What do you mean by that, Miss Bertie ?’ 
he demanded, in rather a sudden and imperious 
manner. 

‘“* Helena can tell you best. 
bers the conversation.” 

He turned to Miss Bell. 

** Why, it was one day last month, just before 
Madison Wythe came. We were talking about 
Carry More’s Southern marriage; and Sarah 
Kingsley, who had spent a winter with her, was 
telling how comfortably Carry took the ‘ peculiar 
institution’ — Carry, who had such prejudices 
and principles against it only a year before !— 
and Margaret, who was listening, declared she 
thought it was shamefully weak, if not wicked, 
in Carry to take itso. Sarah was a little pro- 
voked at this, and asked Margaret if she wanted 
Carry to make discord between herself and hus- 
band for the sake of opinions. You should have 
seen Margaret’s look at this! and she said, in 
that low, intense voice of hers, ‘ We were talk- 
ing of principles, Sarah, not merely opinions. 
And I say that it is either weak or wicked, if 


Helena remem- 





not both, for any person to voluntarily place 
themselves in such positions, where they must 
live a constant lie, and deny themselves the pro- 
test against what they know to be evil.” Then 
Bertie said pretty much what she said just now. 
Told Margaret that she had never been tried; 
that if she should fall in love with a Southerner, 
as Carry More did, that she would quite proba- 
bly follow the rest of the programme. ‘ Never, 
Bertie! never!’ she answered, with the most 
vehement earnestness. ‘Well, we shall see,’ 
Sarah Kingsley retorted, in her skeptical tones.” 

“Yes, we shall see!” Bertie Downes now in- 
terrupted, triumphantly, as Helena paused. 

What made Matt Dillon so insensible to Bertie 
Downes’s sharp triumph just then? What made 
that sudden color flush up along his cheek ? 
What made the dark wrinkle over his brows 
melt away, and leave that misty, far-off look in 
He was thinking! And while he 
thought, yes, and while they had been talking, 
Margaret was passing through the sorest trial of 
her life. She was proving the very question of 
which they talked. 

‘* But you love me, Margaret—-you love me!” 

These were the fateful words that Madison 
Wythe flung down at her feet as the one weap- 
on of truth which beat through all her resisting 
armor. 

** Yes, I love you! I love you!’ 
spoke she wrung her hands together in woeful 
passion. 

** You love me, and yet you sacrifice that love 
for an abstract theory—or, well, a belief then. 
But upon what is your belief founded ?—a mere 
matter of circumstance, of education.” 

** And I thank God that I was educated in a 
portion of the country where that point of belief 
is not obscured by self-interest. It is God’s be- 
lief, Madison!’ and her voice rose out of its 
tears as she uttered this. 

He leaned forward—soft fire in his eyes and 
fond persuasion in his tones: ‘* But, Margaret, 
love is beyond every thing. What strange, 
sweet proofs have we had from the beginning 
that to us had come that rare revelation of fit- 
ness which proved us the two halves of one soul! 
Oh, Margaret! my Margaret! do not turn away 
from this. Is love not sacred? Is love, such 
love as ours, not the first consideration—the 
greatest possible gift ?” 

So he shook her soul with his impassioned 
pleading, and tears came as she listened; but 
in a moment she returned : 

** And you, Madison! If it is above every 
thing—if it is the first consideration—why not 
give every thing to it? Why not give up that 
inheritance which is the barrier between us ? 
Would you give up your slaves, Madison, for 
love?” 

His dark cheek flushed. 

‘* Margaret, if I‘gave up my inheritance I 
could not give up my conviction. I could not 
yield my belief to yours—” 

‘*Nor could I,” she interrupted. 

** And I do not ask you to,” he went on, eager- 
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ly. ‘Keep your faith, keep your beliefs. They 
shall be sacred to you. You shall live under 
my roof, you shall lie in my bosom, Margaret, 
as free and untrammeled in thought and action 
as you are at this hour.” 

Margaret was weeping silently behind her 
clasped hands. He moved nearer, and touched 
her head with a motion that was like a blessing. 

“Oh, Margaret, come!” he entreated. ‘‘ My 
lot is cast by all the Iaws of Nature in the land 
of my ancestors. Come and share that lot, 
Margaret. Every instinct of your heart tells 
you that your place is here.’ And he sudden- 
ly but gently gathered her to his breast. 

How much easier to resist would have been 
impatience, anger, or reproach: any thing but 
this unvarying sweetness, this loving persistence ! 
And here lurked Madison Wythe’s power. Here, 
the hand of steel in the velvet glove. His spirit 
was strong; and where heart or intellect aroused 
themselves to conquer or win all lesser passions 
were subdued by the greater. With Margaret, 
therefore, though she resisted him on that one 


| ground, where resistance would have seemed 
£ 


most irritating, yet the mere point of resistance 
kindled not the least spark of anger. And so 
doubly powerful in his calmness, united to his 
undoubted love, and his deep underlying will, 


| did he set himself to break down this resistance. 
And as she | 


So intrenched was this man in his own pride 
of belief that opposition or denunciation, even 


| from strangers, rarely moved him to anger. He 


seemed to regard this opposition or denunciation 
as one from his superior heights of knowledge 
and wisdom might look down upon the ignorant 
offenses and follies of a child. 

This was the man with whom Margaret was 
brought into such woeful resistance. Would 
she yield to him? He never doubted as he 
gathered her into his arms there that she 
would. 

But a moment, and then she lifted her head: 
her face pale but resolute; her voice once more 
clear, though faltering with her struggle; her 
eyes meeting his eyes, dark, mournful, and pa- 
thetic. 

**Tt can not be,” she began, slowly. ‘‘ No, do 
not interrupt me,” lifting her hand beseechingly. 
‘*T know all that you would say ; but it can not 
move me from my decision, it can only wring 
my heart, and you are surely too generous to in- 
flict needless suffering. Hear me once for all, 
Madison ; let me speak fully. You think that 
my reason of resistance is a theory, a sentiment 
which your influence may overcome ; but it is 
belief, religion; it rules my whole character, 
and holds place in my heart. How, then, can I 
put myself in a position where my daily life 
must be either an unspoken lie or open discord ? 
You tell me, ‘ Keep your faiths; keep your be- 
liefs: they shall be sacred to you.’ But I could 
not keep them silently. Ah, if in the vain hope 
that my constant thought might influence yours, 
I should be tempted to become your wife, how 
dare I break the covenant of my own soul, and 
for another generation, perhaps, perpetuate a 
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race of those who may hold another race in 
bondage ?” 

Firmly rang her voice now as she concluded, 
and her face wore the look of one who has passed 
‘‘near to danger.” 

In the pause that followed he did not attempt 


answer. Her noble earnestness had touched him 
with a momentary despair of his power. But 
when again she spoke his heart leaped. He 


little imagined that that sudden softness was the 
last expression of her love, and the final seal of 
her renunciation. 

** Ah, if I had but known it would have come 
to this I would have guarded my heart and yours ; 
but I was proud or blind. I had never loved be- 
fore, and I did not recognize love’s signs. I 
had had so many friends, and I thought you 
only another. If I had but known—if I had bat 
known! But no, it was Fate, it was Fate! or 
God's providence. Heaven forgive me! perhaps 
I needed this sore trial,” she broke in upon her- 
self with sudden passion. And then all the im- 
passioned tenderness of her heart overflowed in 
glance, and word, and tone, as she said: 

** And you, Madison—ah, I have made you 
suffer ! 
ber this. And remember always in the days 
that are to come, when we shall be no more to- 
gether, that there must be God’s truth in a prin- 
ciple that could give me strength to sacrifice 
what I have done to it. Think of this for my 
sake ; and think I loved you, Madison, I loved 
you all the time.” And then, as one in a dream, 
he felt her breath passing down his cheek, and 
the soft swift pressure of her lips upon his own. 

Touched, thrilled beyond words, at this seal 
of her confession he held her for a moment to 
his heart. And as she clung there, silent, 
breathless, what dim presentiment of her mean- 
ing struck darkly athwart his soul! What vague 
uncertainty of his own success !—what 

‘*__Never, gnever, whispered by 
The phantom years” 
rung its warning knell there! 

But the next moment all this passed away in 
the clear certainty of the present. She loved 
him. His presence was dear to her. From this 
sprang the vision of success ; 
lief in his own power rose triumphant. Yes, he 
would win her; not by relinquishment of his 
ground, but by constant, unwavering persistence 
in a devotion that was unexacting and generous. 
His presence was dear; it should become neces- 
sary. He would subtly, but surely, in some 
imperceptible ways, overcome her thought by 
his own. This was his vision of success; this 
his plan of conquest. 

Thus he left her after this interview, confi- 
dent of many interviews that would follow, 
where his suit should never be pressed, but 
where the patient persistence of his love should 
finally prevail. And as he went out of her pres- 
ence—her kiss yet thrilling his liys—that day, 
his soul was jubilant over his vision of victory. 
“T will see her again to-morrow,” he said to 
himself. 


But I loved you, I loved you: remem- | 


and again the be- | 
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‘*To-morrow! Ah, proud and _ passionate 
heart, gather up all your sweetest memories, all 
your strength of love and endurance, for the 
to-morrow that is to come will find your will 
thwarted, your power defied, and your pride 
laid low! For while, a few hours after, you 
pace the beach in the trembling starlight, and 
fancy that to-morrow will find you in HER pres- 
ence, upon the deck of a steamer, watching the 
same stars, and perhaps fathoming your thoughts 
at this very hour, Margaret is speeding away 
from you. Ay, go to that cottage door on to- 
morrow’s night. Those left behind can give you 
little clew to her destination. And if they could, 
of what avail? You are much too proud to fol- 
low where she has voluntarily fled from you. 
Ay, fled from you. In all your far-reaching 
thought, you had not thought of this alternative. 
| *O! sweet, pale Margaret, 
O! rare, pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearful power," 





that through all this fair temptation you did see 
so clearly? What inward ken revealed to you 
| the danger that beset your path in that fine and 
| fascinating presence ? 

*“Q! rare, pale Margaret,” very wisely you 
interpreted that daring spirit. Very surely you 
| read the meaning of the ‘velvet glove.” That 
| deep underlying will, that would yield nothing 
|of its own decisions, yet with soft and subtle 
| power seek to overcome whatever resisted it. 
| Very wisely you saw that your only hope of 
| peace was out of the sight of those eyes whose 
alluring glances must follow you in vain; out 
| of the hearing of tones in whose sweetness lurked 
}a charm that you must ever resist. ‘*O! rare, 
pale Margaret,” for conscience’ sake have yon 
chosen a heavy cross; but you shall wear a 
golden crown! 


IV. 

Mrs. Dillon held high festival in honor of her 
| Son's return; only a seven-days’ furlough, and 
| Captain Dillon would gladly have evaded the 
|compliment intended him. But Mrs. Dillon 
| was not unlike the rest of her country-people, 
who, upon the least provocation, run madly to 
serenades, and dinner-parties, and all manner 
|of feasting. So it happened upon this night that 
| the old Dillon mansion was resplendent with the 
blaze of chandeliers and the ‘‘ gloss of satin and 
| glimmer of pearls.” All Matt’s old friends were 
| bidden to the feast, and most of them obeyed the 
| bidding: all the old friends. But who is he 

looking for with that expectant face? and now 

jand then he consults his watch, and again 
glances toward the door, restless, eager, watch- 
|ful. Who is it he is looking for? 

In this preoccupied mood he suddenly starts : 
|** Ah, Bertie Downes! How do you do, Miss 
Downes ?” 

‘‘That was three years ago, Captain Dillon. 
Mrs. Dupuy at your service ;” and she sends him 
|a curious smile as she drops him a courtesy. 
|  ** How can one help forgetting the flight of 
time, and so fancy himself three vears younger 








when he looks upon Mrs. Dupuy?” And Captain | 


Matt bowed over his gallant speech in the most 
gracious manner. 

‘So you fancied yourself three years younger, | 
Captain Dillon? Three years ago? Where were 
weallthen? Oh,Iremember. It was at New- | 
port. I haven’t been there since—have you? 
Oh no, I forget you have been in Europe all this 
time, and come back to become a hero. I con- 
gratulate you. It seems to me every body went | 
away very suddenly that season. Margaret set 
the fashion first, flashing off without a good-by | 
toany body. Do you remember that night when 
Harry Smythe walked in and asked if we had 
heard the news about Margaret Freyer—how we 
all thought we were to hear of her engagement 
to Madison Wythe, and how amazed we were | 
when Harry said she had gone away? And 
Wythe—did you meet Wythe in Paris, Captain 
Dillon? He left for Europe just before you did, 
I believe.” 

‘*No, I didn’t meet Mr. Wythe in Paris, Mrs. 
Dupuy. I met him nearer home a month ago, 
when he came over to our lines under a flag of 
truce. It was Captain Wythe then. Mrs. Dn- 
puy”—and he lowered his voice a little and 
looked straight into the lady’s bright eyes—‘“‘you | 
must allow that you were mistaken in your esti- 
mates of Miss Freyer’s character. Sho did main- 
tain her theory it seems.” 

**Qh yes, I was mistaken there; but I am not 
always mistaken, Captain Dillon:” and the 
bright eyes had a triumphant glitter. 

The brave, honest Captain met these keen 
rays very steadily as he answered, quietly, “I 
am glad you are not, Mrs. Dupuy.” 

Mrs. Dupuy colored, and looked a trifle dis- 
concerted. What did he mean? That he was 
glad she knew him to be hopelessly in love with 
Margaret Freyer? It was like his cool au- 
dacity. 

But there came a clash of music here; it broke 
the current of talk. There was a movement of 
silk and the flutter of lace; and the next mo- 
ment Mrs. Dupuy had another companion — | 
Helena Bell of the old days, now Mrs. Harry | 
Smythe. They withdrew a little from the crowd; 
and overlooking it, Mrs. Dupuy watched her 
host saunter indifferently past the prettiest girls 
of the season—girls fresh and fair—with that 
preoccupied restless manner. 


**Did you know that Margaret Freyer is at | 


home, Bertie? Going back next weck, her 
Aunt Anne said.” 


A new light suddenly dawned upon Mrs. | 


Dupuy’s mind. 
That preoccupied restless manner was ex- 


wearing life, don’t you think so, Bertie ?” 


. . | 
** Margaret was always doing odd things you | 


know, Helena.” 

“‘ Yes, I know, but to become a hospital nurse. 
How could she? Then it must tell upon her 
looks so. And Margaret isn’t very young now. 
She must be twenty-five or six.” 
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Mrs. Dupuy made no reply; she was too much 
absorbed, for just then she saw that restless ex- 
pectant face change with the flash of a sudden 
swift smile, and then the handsome military 
figure was bending in greeting toward a lady en- 
tering. Margaret Freyer. If Mrs. Dupuy had 
expected to see Margaret looking worn and old, 
perforce of her hospital service and her twenty- 
five years, she was mistaken. 

To women of Mrs. Dupuy’s temper and tone, 


| these twenty-five years of maidenhood were sug- 


gestive of waning beauty, and exhausted wit, 
and womanly fascination ; instead of which, to 
natures like Margaret Freyer’s, at once deep and 
ardent, earnest and elastic, it was the prime of 
beauty, of wit, and of fascination. Mrs. Dupuy 
wondered at her secretly as she looked upon 
herthere. She saw the slight but rounded figure 
of other days; the face full of eloquent mean- 
ing, with not an added line, a sharper curve. 


| There was about her, too, a fair aspect of fresh- 


ness, from the tint of her complexion to the 
motions of the supple form, clad in soft folding 
silk and floating lace. There was a little won- 
der too in the gaze with which Captain Dillon 
regarded Margaret. He cid not wonder at her 
changeless aspect, because of added years and 
arduous occupation; but he knew how she had 
suffered sacrifice and loss in the past. He re- 


} membered a night when he had nearly risked 


is fate by outward confession ; a confession that 
stayed his own, by words that dropped from quiv- 
ering lips, like “‘slow wrung beads of agony.” 
He had repaid her generosity by the most gener- 
ous friendship, and buried all warmer hopes be- 
neath that sacred bond. But now her bright, 


almost radiant face, her pleased and interested 


manner! She showed no scars of her wound! 


Perhaps, perhaps she may 
‘*Overlive it and be happy.” 
Perhaps, if again he should risk his fate— 
**What is that? You are not going back to 
the hospitals again, Margaret ?” and he stopped 


| suddenly, arrested by her words, under the fly- 


ing flags of the doorway. 

“* Yes, certainly. Did you think I had offer- 
ed my services from mere restlessness or curios- 
ity, and had grown tired by experience? I 
have enlisted for the war, you know ;” and she 
laughed a little, in a certain arch way that was 
peculiar to her. 

But Captain Matt didn’t seem to see where 
the laugh came in; for his own mouth was 
drawn down into grim disapprobation, and 
there was that ominous wrinkle between his 
brows which presaged opposition. So Margaret 


| was prepared for what followed : 
plained now. It was clear for whom he waited. 
*¢ How strange that she should like that horrid 


‘¢ How absurd! You'll kill yourself or ruin 
your health, Margaret.” 

She laughed again, glancing up into his face. 

**Do I look so much the worse for the wear, 


then, for this year’s service? I certainly don’t 
| feel on the road to decay.” 


But Matt was not easily soothed into com- 
plaisance. Still he carried an outward gruff- 


| ness of friendly displeasure to hide the secret 
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pain. And still she laughed and lightly answer- 
ed him, until he exclaimed, 

‘‘But what is the use, Margaret? There is 
surely a sufficiency of nurses without you.” 

Then a strange change came upon her. A 
look of pain and perplexity clouded over the 
brightness of her face, and, ‘‘ Do not say that,” 
she answered, quickly: ‘“‘I should be sorry to 
think I was not specially needed by some natu- 
ral fitness for this work. I have been glad to 
believe that it was so. 
by a single word, try to shake this belief; for I 
have found in it a contentment, a relief, from 
almost—” 

She broke off, agitated, in a still, breathless 
passion, which revealed her heart. 

Her listener was silent. His glowing fancy 
of the moment before—that bright, half-formed 
hope—had suddenly become obscured. And 
this second pang of loss perhaps was bitterer 
than the first; for by its means he had caught a 
nearer glimpse of the fond and faithful nature, 
so womanly while so strong, whose wealth of 
love he could never hope to win. 

Silent, with his head dropped into his breast, 
he moved on through the rooms with her, until 
a sudden stillness, in place of the murmurous 
hum and the clang of music, aroused him. Un- 
wittingly he had strayed aside into a vacant 
apartment, where the lights shone softer, and the 
atmosphere was full of the breath of flowers. As 
he lifted his head the shadow of bitterness pass-~ 
ed. The brave and generous spirit was again 
triumphant. He was not a man to evince much 
emotion, to betray his sensibility; but when he 
broke the silence there, with the brief, vehement- 
ly-spoken words, 

‘*God bless you, Margaret, in any work, in 
any life you may choose to lead!” 

Margare:, looking up, saw all he meant, knew 
that again he suffered and lost, yet was ready 
again to give her the loyal service of friendship. 
She did not speak, but her face was eloquent. 
They understood each other. 

Bertha Dupuy, talking gayly with Harry 
Smythe, saw the two re-enter the rooms. 
**Margaret Freyer looks remarkably well to- 
night,”’ she commented to her companion. 

“Yes, I was thinking so myself. Remark- 
ably well; but I always admired Margaret.” 

Bertha glanced from Harry Smythe’s face, 
with its ‘‘ admiration,” to that of Captain Dil- 
lon’s. Her subtle keenness of insight penetrated 
much of the truth. As she had said, she was 
not always mistaken. 

*¢ Ah,” she thought, as her quick vision con- 
trasted these two men’s faces, ‘‘ we blundered 
at more than one guess there at Newport that 
summer, when we put Harry Smythe and Gar- 
ruth into the lists before Matt Dillon. Harry 
Smythe has contented himself with Helena Bell’s 
pretty amiability, and Mark Garruth is desper- 
ately in love with Harry’s sister. But Matt Dil- 


lon along, that unsentimental Matt Dillon, has 
persisted in his constancy. He has actually had 
And who 


a grand passion for her all this time. 


Do not, I beseech you, | 





would believe it if I told them this discovery ? 
Bah, what a blind, stupid world it is!’ But you 
may persist, Matt Dillon; your constancy will 
never win what you want; for, spite of your 
gay looks, Margaret Freyer, you are fretting 
over what you have lost.” 

So shrewd and worldly Bertha penetrated the 
truth, but stumbled in her final conclusion. 
Her shrewd and worldly instincts did not serve 
her in the summing up. 

Fretting? Did Matt Dillon think the glimpse 
he got of that sacred sorrow could be thus trans- 
lated ? 

¥ 

The cool sweet wind of the early March morn- 
ing blew up over wide ranges of field and mead- 
ow with faint suggestions of budding tree and 
flower in its wild frolic currents. It bent the 
branches, it swept the lawn, and sung its song 
of spring up the garden slopes and around the 
windows of the stately house upon the hill, and 
fluttering down, it wafted breaths of bulb and 
root and crocus scent away from their winter 
shrouds of straw through lifted sashes, where 
feverish patients, suffering ‘* war’s cruel curse,” 
in mangled limbs, or slow disease, were lying, 
sleepless and restless, in the long and cleanly- 
garnished wards. 

But in the stately house upon the hill, which 
looked across to the hospital, there was one as 
sleepless as any under the roof of pain. She 
had awakened long before light, and lying there 
in the darkness, had listened to the wind, and 
thought of other times and more peaceful days 
perhaps. Perhaps as the wind sung its song 
of spring, she dreamed, in waking visions, of 
springs and summers when, listening, she had 
heard far sweeter songs, wherein no under-note 
of funeral wailing went over the land. Per- 
haps, as the gray dawn came creeping on, she 
remembered dawns when to some soft good- 
night, spoken while the sweet clash of music 


| was yet lingering in her ear, she had gone home 





to dream of some bewildering waltz or moon- 
light téte-a-téte. All of these memories might 
have kept her company as she lay there listen- 
ing to the wind, but none of them brought her 
sleep again. No morning slumber with its ten- 
der train of fancies blessed her. Still she, wak- 
ing, watched the coming of the dawn. It came 
at last white and clear, and showed a fair wo 
manly face, whose dark eyes looked wistfully 
out toward the waving flag that flung forth its 
stars and stripes across the hill. Lying there, 
the wistful look grew deeper, and the wind 
seemed to bring newer and nearer thoughts and 
fancies as she listened. Into its wild frolic cur- 
rents had stolen another tone—a plaintive tone 
of entreaty, which whispered and moaned with 
sobbing insistence. And somewhere out of the 
lonely garden thickets, all bleak and bare, a bird 
began piping a faint, shrill, melancholy strain. 
It mingled with the insisting wind like a cry or 
call for companionship. Now near, now far, it 
swept with the sweeping breezes from hill to hill. 
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It seemed to stir strange depths of emotion 
in the soul of her who lay there listening. Her 
face put on a restless expression. Her eyes 
strained eagerly beyond the flying flag, as if oth- 
erwheres her vision would fain have pierced. 

Still the wind kept on its insisting tone; still 
the little bird piped its urgent cry; until a bar 
of gold struck suddenly athwart the sky. The 
sun had risen. She, too, rose now, dressed her- 
self hastily, and, without disturbing the sleeping 
inmates of the house, descended the stairs and 
went out into the “ wild March morning.” 

Into the ‘* wild March morning!” 

She shivered a little as the willows sighed and 


brushed her cloak in passing, and half under her | 


breath murmured out: 

“The trees began to whisper and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March morning I heard them call my 

soul.” 

Mechanically she stooped as she saw a clump 

of frail anemones and the bright blooms of the 

crocus, and gathered bud and blossom into a 

hasty bouquet before she proceeded down the 

avenue. And inhaling their dewy freshness she 

went on, singing in the sama half-absent way 

the same sweet mournful verse. 

The sentry touched his cap, with a little look 
of surprise, as he let her pass. 
smiled a welcome smile, but, 

‘* You are early; Miss Freyer,” he said. 

‘*Yes; not too early, I hope.” 

‘“No; I am glad you have come. 
been a fresh arrival. The beds are all occupied 
now.”’ He gave her some directions in a lower 
tone, and she went in. 

Stopping here and there for kind soothing 
word or tender office, she came to the last in 
her round, a bed divided by curtaining from the 
others. 

Some unaccountable tremor arrested her steps 
here. 

Her heart beat; her breath came quicker. 
What did she dread, who had faced for months 
all woeful spectacles of sabre-cut or gun-shot 
wound? She did not know; but her mind was 
in a whirl of confusion. 

A low groan, proceeding from within the cur- 
tained space, broke the spell, and gave her reso- 
lution to penetrate the seclusion. What did she 
see? No fearful sight, surely. A tall, straight 
figure, lying all its comely length along the low 
white cot. A head of dark, dark hair, a face pal- 
lid but dusky with natural tint of climate and 
added bronze of marches and camp exposures. A 
face stained with clay and gore, sharpened with 
pain, but lit into life and courage by the un- 
fading fire that beamed forth from the burning 
splendor of the deep black eyes. 

These were the eves that met Margaret Frey- 
er as she entered, with a glance that thrilled 
every pulse. And beneath the slender line of 
dark silk beard that fringed his lip the pale 
mouth smiled with rapturous greeting, and the 
faint sweet voice articulated, 

‘* Margaret! Margaret! 
come.” 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 158.—N 


There has 


I knew you would 


The Doctor | 


She knelt beside him; she put her arms about 
him, and laid her cheek to his. No need for her 
to speak; but he kept on: 

‘**So I find you at last, Margaret. I thought 
it would be so. The bond was vital. I knew 
you must feel when my life was going out. I 
knew you would come. Kiss me, Margaret. 
Ah, my love, my love, I have waited for this!” 

Once more he gathered her to his breast, fold- 
ing her fervently with strength that seemed gar- 
nered up for this last embrace. Once more. 
Then the old soft smile, the old sweet gay voice 
faintly falling, as he wandered back to other 
scenes : 

‘** How the wind rises, Margaret! Will you 
go down to the beach? The wind and the rain 
will never harm my mermaid. And the sea- 
foam drapery—where are the fairy bells? Oh! 
you have decked yourself with flowers instead. 
They are wet, wet. Is it the spray, sweet ?” 

His eyes closed. A moment more—then all 
fancies left him. He looked up, clear, con- 
scious, and irradiated by the passing spirit. 

‘*My darling, do not weep. This is better 
than all the world for us. Yes—I see—lI see it 
now—you were right, Margaret—you were 
true!” 

And Madison Wythe lay dead. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 

T is one of the obvious marks of our Amer- 
ican religion, that we are noticing more ha- 
bitually and affectionately the ancient days and 
seasons of the Christian Church. This tendency 
does not seem to us to come so much from any 
change of doctrine or discipline as from domestic 
and friendly and devout dispositions, and often 
shows itself unequivocally in quarters where the 
most independent thinking prevails, and even 
where the straitest Puritan theology is pro- 
fessed. That Christmas should be every where 
gaining ground, and that Saint Nicholas should 
be held in honor where all other saints are dis- 
carded, is not to be wondered at, so far as the 





attraction of Christmas festivities is concerned ; 


for children will be children, and parents will be 
parents, and whatever brings the two parties lov- 
ingly together is in the line of Nature, and is 
sure to prosper. Yet we believe that with the 
natural glee of that great holiday a great deal of 
devout faith and affection mingles, and the gay- 
est carols and the wildest sports have something 
about them that does not end with flesh and 
blood, but which partakes more or less of the 
higher spirit. Humanity, too, mingles with ev- 
ery true Christmas feast, and the poor are every 
where remembered, not only for their own sake, 
but for the Holy Child who became poor that we 
might become rich. For our own part, we con- 
fess to having a great liking to a religion that is 
not afraid of a little laugh and fun—not fearful 
that the church windows will break, or its walls 
shake at the explosion of any amount of inno- 
cent natural spirits. We believe that young 
and old are never in so good a way for enjoying 

















































































































themselves as when they are upon solid ground, 
and can sing and dance a little without fearing 
that the earth will cave in under their feet. On 
this account we can commend a good sound 
platform of faith and fellowship as giving a safe 
footing for mirth as well as worship, and are 
quite sure that we can move more merrily as 
well as more efiectively there than when on 
doubtful ground; as skaters glide on more bold- 
ly and play off their most antic evolutions when 
perfectly sure that the ice will not give way be- 
neath them. 

Whatever may be the cause or the effect we 
are quite sure that Saint Nicholas is making his 
way into universal regard, and is likely to stand 
as high upon the Puritan as the Catholic Calen- 
dar, at least so far as home observances are con- 
cerned. Less attention has been called to the 
second great festival of the ancient Chureh, 
Easter; yet there are unmistakable signs that it 
is fast gaining upon the religious affection and 
public regard of our people. Like Christmas, it 
is winning our household feeling as well as our 
religious respect, and is sacred to the memory 
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tiful for the afternoon festival of Sunday-school 
children. The gifts came in great abundance, 
but even then the flowers often had a memorial 
character; and no parents who had lost a dear 
child could fail to think of him or her more 
| tenderly in the midst of that cheerful flock, and 
| the flowers themselves, as they sent up their in- 
| cense to the mercy-seat, seemed a message to 
the lost ones as well as our offering to heaven. 
The good effect is not lost but rather helped 
by making part of the service decidedly genial 
and festive, and quite in keeping with the cheer- 
ful temper of children. An Easter carol or two, 
a distribution of little gifts, with pleasant re- 
marks from the pastor, and other like features, 
may give the day greater compass and attractive- 
ness, and do much to enlarge the often too 
sombre and restricted character of our minis- 
trations. It is well to take a hint from good 
Mother Nature as she speaks to us in these charm- 
ing pets of her bosom, the blossoms of spring. 
The blossoms are the pictured cradle of the fruit ; 
and if we would have the fruit we must first have 
the blossoms. We have too often forgotten this 








of departed kindred and friends as well as to| stubborn fact, ay expected a harvest of sub- 
the rising of our Lord from the grave. We have} stantial fruit without a childhood of blossoms. 
carefully noted the gradual increase of observ- | We do not believe that the Creator has put 
ance of the day, and can remember when it was | forth so much of his wisdom and power to make 
a somewhat memorable thing for a minister, not | the earth beautiful with fragrant blooms, mere- 
Catholic or Episcopal, to preach an Easter ser-| ly to amuse our idle hours; and we regard the 
mon. Now Easter sermons are very general in| beautiful in nature, as in art, as the ally and 
all pulpits, and Easter flowers are making their | handmaid of all that is good and true. In the 
way into churches of all persuasions. One of | economy of creation it is evident that the ex- 
our chief Presbyterian churches near by decked quisite tints and odors that attend all vegetation 
its communion-table and pulpit with flowers for| in its fecundating and fructifying seasons are 
the third time this Easter season; and we, who/| intimately connected with the welfare of the fu- 
have some ways of thinking and acting quite our | ture fruit and seed. It is true, also, that in the 
own, made our church beautiful with lilies, roses, | germinating seasons of human thought and feel- 
geraniums, camelias, etc., for the seventh time. | ing and purpose, the element of beauty is very 
We were considerably among the florists at this | powerful, and society and religion are stronger 
time, and they uniformly reported that such a} as well as purer by the graces of art and beau- 
demand had never before been known for the | ties of nature that are enlisted in their behalf. 
products of their conservatories. The resources} Children very readily fall in with all usages 
of the city and neighborhood were exhausted, | that combine cheerfulness with reverence, and 
and appeals were made to Philadelphia and Bos- | do it all the better if treated as if they were ex- 
ton to supply the deficiency, and in some cases | pected to acquiesce in church ways as a matter 
great prices were offered in vain, a dollar being | of course and affectionately, instead of being 
the price for single lilies. | everlastingly argued with or scolded into obe- 
The cause of this new love for Easter is to be| dience. It is really touching as well as amus- 
found partly in the unquestionable growth of | ing to see how earnestly very little ones will do 
church feeling in our people; but this feeling is| whatever is required of them when asked to 
greatly enhanced, and, in some cases, almost | help out a sacred festival. Three little girls dis- 
wholly created by family affections. Easter is| tributed our baskets of nosegays to the scholars 
becoming rapidly the festival of sacred remem- | with charming grace, and the smallest of them— 


brance of departed friends, and the remem-| a four-yearling, who can usually hardly keep 


brance is all the more sacred by remember-| still for a moment—did her part famously, and 
ing them in God and the Beloved Son. It is| dealt out the bunches of flowers with an odd 
interesting and impressive to observe how pow- | sobriety, as if she were one of the pillars of the 
erfully our congregations are affected, when | church or shepherds of the fold. 

this use is made of the day, and the great senti-| The art that is most characteristic of our mod- 
ment of home love is brought into keeping with | ern ages is undoubtedly music, and antiquity is 
devout faith. It is quite a revelation to note | searched in vain for any instrument that can be 
the response that is made by the people when | compared with the organ or piano, or any com- 
asked to bring to the altar some memorial of de- | positions that can be named in the same breath 
parted kindred and friends. At first we asked | with our great oratorios, symphonies, and op- 
for flowers to make the church bright and beau-| eras. Vast sums of money are every year spent 








upon music, and time, far more valuable tha 

the money, is given without stint to musical edu- 
cation. More is to come from this art probably 
than we are now aware of; and we are not only 
to be entertained but refined, moulded, assimi- 


lated, and uplifted by its influence as never be- | 


fore. ‘The Creator is not chary of the gift, and 


not only the taste but the talent is bestowed | 


with a bountiful hand among our people; and 
sometimes the backwoods give us specimens of 
song from native human genius that are as re- 


freshing to our city connoisseurs as the gushing | 
melody of the wild mocking-bird is welcome to | 


ears sated with the trained notes of our cana- 
ries. We were at a little amateur concert a 
few weeks since, where an untutored girl from 
the country rivaled the pupils of our first mas- 


ters in her singing, and after once hearing the | 


opera of the Trovatore she gave the famous Mis- 
erere With a pathos and vitality that would have 
done honor to a practiced prima donna. 

God has been even more bountiful surely in 
those elements of beauty that minister to the 
eye; and flowers, that are scattered beneath our 
feet almost as freely as the grass, are the music 
of vision, and their notes can be read by every 
body at sight without any study of the gamut 
or counterpoint. Yet within the reach of al- 


most all of us as they are, where land is so 
abundant and the country so accessible, they 
not only admit of the most careful and skillful 
culture, but they may be arranged and employed 


with the highest art. We need not undertake 
to show that gardening may be raised to a place 
among the fine arts, but we will affirm, what is 
far less frequently acknowledged, that the effect- 
ive disposition of flowers requires a taste de- 
cidedly artistic, and even a good bouquet may 


claim the dignity of being an original composi- | 


tion. There is all the difference between a well 
and an ill arranged nosegay that there is be- 
tween a piece of manufacture and a work of art; 
and the eye and hand of art will make every 
flower and leaf speak its own word and tell upon 
the general effect, and so secure to the whole 
arrangement the essential of all beauty, diver- 
sity in unity, instead of the set patchwork of the 
common bouquets of the shops, which look as 
if they were made by machinery or colored by 
blocks, like calicoes or floor-cloths. 

In one respect flowers are like music: they 
both speak a language of the heart that is at 
once personal and universal, or capable of con- 
veying an individual sentiment, and at the same 
time appealing to a common taste and imagina- 
tion. A lover can sing a serenade under his 
lady’s window that shall tell her virtually of his 
love, and at the same time charm every chance 
listener, and no more obtrude his own person- 
ality on the ear than does the light of the moon, 
which shines on the swain and the passer-by 
with the same impartial splendor. Quite other- 
wise would it be if the swain undertook to tell 
his emotions in prose speech, which, if heard by 
a stranger, could not but be ridiculous or im- 
pertinent. Equally expressive is the language 
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| of flowers; and the bouquet that a beauty car- 
ries in her hand or wears in her bosom may 
speak to her of the love or friendship of the giv- 
er, and at the same time delight every beholder 
with its own intrinsic loveliness. This charac- 
teristic of flowers fits them especially for the use 
| of religion, as they at once express the private 
affections of the givers, and enrich the symbol- 
ism of the altar. Nothing would be more of- 
fensive to a. delicate sensibility, for instance, 
| than an inscription of personal feelings or at- 
tachments upon the church walls upon festive or 
solemn occasions, and the common devout con- 
science would protest against such an obtrusion 
of private life upon hours of public worship. 
But the basket or cross of flowers can say all 
| that the heart wishes to say, and say it without 
any obtrusion of personal feeling. ‘The beauty 
that speaks for one worshiper speaks also for 
all, and each rose or lily is like one of those old 
litanies that come down to us from time im- 
memorial, and are so inimitable alike by being 
free from all egotism and full of wholesome piety 
and charity: thus being common prayer to all 
devout souls. The flowers are of older birth 
even than those ancient prayers, and are prime- 
val litanies from the creative breath of the Eter- 
nal Word. 

We find their eloquence growing upon us 
from year to year, as our charming Easter 
festival comes round, and enriches our church 
with gathering remembrances and associations 
that enlist our household loves and griefs, in 
the offerings that are bronght to us with un- 
stinted hand. Some of the gifts that were love- 
ly of themselves were most impressive in what 
they suggested. That beautiful cross of lilies 
upon a shield of green, and surmounted with a 
crown of camelias, is a fit memorial of Helen, 
who went from us some three years ago, and 
who has ever since been similarly remembered 
in our Easter festival. She was a rare woman, 
with a mingled delicacy and dignity in her face 
and bearing that made you doubt whether she 
was born to bea nun ora queen. God took her 
to himself soon after her marriage. Her family 
rightly commemorate her thus in the church by 
whose minister she was baptized and married 
and buried. That font, too, in its wonderful 
beauty, with the profusion of white flowers of 
rarest kind in its basin, the ivy and roses and 
carnations that twine the shaft, and the cross of 
lilies and violets that hangs in front, is a broth- 
er’s memorial of his sister, and its Easter adorn- 
ing is in memory of one of Helen’s neighbors 
and friends, a young wife lately called away 
from the earth. In those compositions on ever- 
green shields on each side of the pulpit, the de- 
signer veiled a personal affection under the garb 
of a sacred symbol. The anchor of white came- 
lias, with its top in the form of the cross, repre- 
sents fiith with hope; and the heart of red ba- 
vardias and carnations that rests upon the centre 
of the cross symbolizes charity, while it also 
stands for Cordelia—a good old name fora daugh- 
ter, and derived from the Latin for heart, and 
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in this sense undoubtedly it is used by Spenser 
and Shakspeare, to mark the loving daughter of 
Lear from her hard-hearted sisters Goneril and 
Regan. Over the whole parterre that cheered 
and scented the entire church personal affec- 
tions thus mingled with religious sentiment, and 
a family that had been for years most generous 
contributors found their gifts this year minister- 
ing to their grief, as before to their joy ; and the 
beautiful offerings that so often had come from 
the cherished wife and daughter’s conservatory, 
threw the fragrance of the garden over the place 
where the burial-service had been said over her 
remains. 

We are well aware that in all matters of sen- 
timent like that which we are treating, there is 
great danger of falling into sentimentalism, and 
pampering a morbid and egotistic sensibility that 
tempts people to dwell upon their own emotions 
in a kind of self-pity or self-admiration, very 
much like that of one looking into a glass and 
enjoying the reflection of a gala dress or a mourn- 
ing costume. We are not fond of sentimental- 
ism, and we believe that one means of curing it 
is to be found in giving fitting and healthy ex- 
pression to every genuine feeling. Every form 
of true affection should have liberty to manifest 
itself; and sentimentalism ceases the moment 
the heart, instead of turning in upon itself in 
morbid introversion, goes forth to its rightful 
object in the rightful way. Thus marriage is 
the honest and healthful utterance of love; and 
the simple, solemn words of the marriage-serv- 





ice adjusts fitly the relation of two beings who | 
else might have gone mad with passion or silly | 
with sentimentalism. Every great affection 
should also have its wholesome utterance; and | 
undoubtedly a great deal of discomfort and suf- | 
fering always exist in a community where mate- 
rial interests are so supreme, or religion is so | 
harsh and dogmatic, as to shut the spiritual | 
world and its people out of our thoughts, or at 
least out of the commemoration of the church. 
We do not profess to have sounded the alleged 
marvels of ‘* Spiritualism,” as it is called, to the 
depths; but we are convinced that most of its 
power over our people comes from its recogni- 
tion of the reality of the unseen world and its 
inhabitants, and of their relation to us. The 
adherents of this new faith are said to be num- 
bered by thousands, and even millions, and their 
existence should, if nothing else, teach us that, in 
this age of natural science and material enter- 
prise, there is a yearning after things unseen—a 
craving for some comforting fellowship with 
souls departed this life. We note signs of this 
disposition in the palaces as well as the common 
homes of Christendom; and the beautiful voi- 
ume of Meditations on the Future State, lately 
published under the auspices of Queen Victoria, 
from the German of the genial and devout Henri 
Zchokke, is one among the many proofs of the 
tendencies of home affections and griefs to rise | 
above their seclusion into the fellowship of uni- | 
versal truth and devotion. The church is wise | 
that gives voice and nutriment to all the great 








human experiences and emotions, and has by no 
means exhausted her arts of giving comfort to 
the bereaved. 

Every great sentiment tends toward some or- 
ganic method; and thus it is clear that love. 
patriotism, and devotion all have their charac- 
teristic manifestations in the family, the nation, 
and the church. How we are to treat the dead 
is a question that every year is doing something 
to settle for us, not only by establishing and 
adorning cemeteries, but creating new forms of 
memorial art. Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” is 
thus not only a monument of literature, but a 
sign of the times, and marks a new era in the 
consecration of memory. The poet finds that 
the thousands of readers who can not rival his 
invention can enter into his feelings; and what 
he writes of Arthur Hallam is read so as to 
mean thousands of cherished sons and daugh- 
ters and friends, whose graves are found in ev- 
ery land the sun shines upon. It is certainly 
much to be desired that a taste as pure as this 
poet’s should be carried into all forms of memo- 
rial art, for there is nothing for which many 
are so ready to spend time and money, and no- 
thing in which so much time and money are 
often thrown away. In this country our monu- 
mental art has made great advances; yet a man 
of taste is often tempted to wish, as he walks or 
rides through our cemeteries, and looks upon 
the most costly structures, that the sculptor had 
stayed his chisel, and the bountiful and graceful 
hand of Nature had been left to make her sim- 
ple and beautiful memorials in trees and grass 
and flowers. 

We make a great mistake in limiting the 
bearing of memorial tributes to persons of pub- 
lic service and name; for even these, although 
they are known widely, are not as deeply loved 
by the community as by their own kindred, 
and the affections never ask Fame to tell them 
whom most to lament. Often the very quali- 
ties that most shrink from publicity most win 
love; and the eulogies paid to our heroes and 
statesmen and authors are a fecble expression 
of the debt of the living which is constantly paid 
to the dead. Probably most men and most fam- 
ilies, if called to name the dearest of all names 
of those no longer seen on earth, would speak 
some word that has little meaning out of their 
own home circle; for love, unlike admiration, 
lives by nearness, not by distance, and asks to 
tend a flower rather than to adore a star. We 
confess to sharing the common lot in this re- 
spect; and the flowers that we place in the 
church at Easter tell us more of dear and low- 
ly names in our own home than of the great 
characters of history. We may be permitted to 
speak here a word of personal experience, and 
our humble ‘‘ In Memoriam” of a gentle, loving, 
and devoted sister can not but have heart and 
scope enough to rise above all personality and 
come home to the household affections of read- 
ers. 

Why should we middle-aged, hard-wo: ting, 
practical, and sometimes care-worn people be 














ashamed to confess that we do retain some rel- 
ics of what usually goes by the name of the 
heart, and are very often tempted to believe, in 
spite of the world’s teaching to the contrary, 
that this organ gains instead of losing vitality 
with time, so as to compel us to love and to 
erave to be loved more instead of less as the 
shady hours come on, and the evening of life, 
like the closing day, calls us home and opens to 
us anew the thoughts, affections, and sociality 
of the morning? I have ventured to put this 
question to many shrewd, well-balanced persons, 
and have generally found the answers all on one 
side, and that the affirmative side. I once ask- 
ed a very pleasant little circle of married friends 
whether they thought they had more or less 
heart as the years rolled on, and they all said 


that they lived more and more in the affections ; | 


and I am quite sure that the grayheads in the 
company, both men and women, said so with 
the most emphasis. It certainly ought to be 
so; and as our nature ripens, and our life en- 
riches its experience, and the living and the dead 
claim a stronger hold upon us, we ought to love 
more, and of course desire to be more loved. 
The old home of our childhood comes nearer to 
us as we climb the hill from which we can see 
our whole journey hither at a glance; and all 
new affections touch the old chords afresh, and 
waken the music of the old voices and the old 
familiar faces. 

These Easter flowers are a kind of color and 
odor music that revive my play-days, more than 
twoscore years ago, in that little garden that 
was the whole world to me then, and the little 
playmate who was my constant companion. We 
were left fatherless in early childhood, she being 
under four years of age, and I but two years 
older. With our father’s death our means were 
stinted, and we left the more costly central home 
for the humbler of our two houses in a retired 
part of the town. Here, however, we had a gar- 
den for our play-ground, and a river-side for our 
rambles, and with these, children can not be 
wholly unhappy, and can not, though fatherless, 
be always under a cloud. I remember very well 
that little garden—its few grape-vines and fruit 
trees and vegetables, and above all its flowers. 


ticulture, and we could not boast of any con- 
servatory for pet plants in winter. The old- 
fashioned inhabitants of those beds and walks 
were of a very hardy, democratic race, and the 
roses and pinks did not scorn to associate with 
their plainer neighbors, and the sweet herbs, the 


balm, the sage, and marjoram were the connect- | 
ing middle cluss between the flowers and the 


turnips, and onions and potatoes. The peony 
was a great favorite because it was so large and 
so bright to our childish eyes, and because, more- 
over, it was the first to peep out of the ground 
and let us know that spring was coming. The 
lilac, too, was a dear old plant, and its smell 
now always brings back those days, and the flower 
itself has more poetry for me than the rarest and 
costliest of our new exotics. Then, too, that 
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pale yellow flower, that opened at evening before 
your eyes, sometimes as suddenly as the wings 
of a butterfly, and exhaled a sweet and powerful 
fragrance that filled the whole garden, we called 
it the evening primrose, was much prized, and 
although not of any great beauty, it was very 
suggestive, soothing, and dreamy; quite in the 
tone of the calm, and pensive, and sometimes 
melancholy hour, when it unfolded its leaves 
and sent out its odor, as if to serenade us in its 
own humble little way. All these old favorites 
the Easter flowers bring to mind, yet only two 
or three of them keep their place in our day 
in favor; and the roses, carnations, and gera- 
niums on our altar, were the only flowers that 
could claim direct kindred with the growths of 
that old garden in that long since deserted home. 

It is well for our children to know how simple 
were our pleasures in those days, and how little 
it took to set young hearts beating with glee. 
Pennies then went as far as dollars do now, and 
at any time two pennies would bring from the 
old dame’s candy and fruit shop near by enough 
of her sweet confection, that went by the name 
of Gibraltar, to make an Eden in that garden, 
whose two little children had thus early learned 
that sorrow and death are in the world, and all 
is not always paradise here now. Then what a 
different value was once set upon books from 
what is now set upon them? A shilling would 
buy a story with a picture or two that was 
enough to charm the whole year with its pages 
read time without end. And a two or three 
shilling book, merciful Heavens, what a god- 
send! When could we exhaust its riches, or be 
sufficiently grateful for the treasure? Museum, 
circus, theatre, and the like, were unheard of 
for years to us; and when, in time, we ventured 
upon a visit to the neighboring city and saw the 
snakes, and birds, and beasts, and wax-figures 
of the museum, and, most marvelous of all, went 
for the first time to the theatre, and beheld the 
melodramatic splendors of Timour the Tartar, 
we had as never since the idea that we had found 
the world, and our wisdom-teeth were cut. I 
have never yet got over that play, and am still 
of the opinion that it is the greatest of dramas, 


| and am afraid to test my impressions by sight. 
They were not the rich blooms of our recent hor- | 


We grew up, my little sister and I, and had 
a good education from elder brothers and sisters, 
who were in the place of parents, and whose care 
deepened after our mother’s death. My little 
playmate always kept the humility of her char- 
acter, and sometimes her humility bordered on 
timidity. Yet, in all matters of positive duty, 
the was plucky enough; and no storm nor heat, 
no pleasures nor dangers, could keep her from 
her post. The lowliest of us all, she rose above 
us all in the scale of worldly privilege; and the 


shrinking little girl learned to rule her hundreds 


of loving pupils by her persistent, judicious 
kindness, and in time passed from the school- 
room to a goodly mansion of her own, with her 
carriage always at her command, and one of the 
best and kindest of men for her husband. Her 
garden always smiled under her touch, and she 
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was one of those, like St. Rosa of Lima, who 
have a charmed hand and eye for flowers. She 
loved our Easter festival, and when with us on 
visits she contributed generously to its beauty. 
To me its coming always brings her near, and 
these sweet blooms and odors are full of her 
words and smiles. Since she died, her favorite 
flowers in her garden and conservatory seem to 
have something of her life, and to speak of the 
loving hand that so carefully and wisely tended 
them. When I look at her pet plants—such as 
her fine collection of fuschias, which were in 
bloom when I saw them last—I can almost be- 
lieve what some theologians teach, that all crea- 
tion is waiting the hour of deliverance, and 
plants and animals have a dormant soul, that 
one day shall show itself and rise into the life 
of our humanity. It would have been no ab- 
surd transition, had those fuschias, with their 
drooping, pensive heads, passed first into song- 
birds, then into fawns or antelopes, and then into 
playful children. 


Her death was sudden, but not surprising; | 


and in this, as in all her trials, her gentle spirit 
proved its strength. On the night before she 
passed away, when her watchers thought her 
asleep, she startled them by repeating, in a 
sweet, and clear, and penetrating voice, some 
exquisite lines that a friend had lately brought 
from England, and which deserve a place among 
the permanent treasures of our language : 
“Oh! for the peace that floweth as a river, 
Making life's desert places bloom and smile; 
Oh! for that faith to grasp the glad Forever, 
Amid the shadows of earth's Little While! 
“A little while to wear the veil of sadness: 
To toil with weary steps through miry ways; 
Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle round the robe of Praise. 


“And He who is Himself the Gift and Giver, 
The future glory and the present smile, 
With the bright promise of the glad Forever 
Will light the shadows of earth's Little While.” 


I arrived in time to see my sister before she 
died. We spoke cheerfully as well as devoutly 
together, and remembered the old times, and 
plays, and talks in the intervals of our Scrip- 
tures and prayer. She was the same gentle, 
lowly, faithful, devoted, loving creature when 
she was dying as during her whole life, and 
even the approach of death could not put away 
from her look and lips the pleasantry that al- 
ways mingled with her comforting. 
er repeated to her as she died the ancient com- 
munion hymn, ‘‘ Therefore with angels and 
archangels, and with all the company in heav- 
en,” etc. ; and the blessed comforter of so many 
years, the most angelic spirit that I have ever 
known on earth, went to fulfill her ministry in 
brighter worlds. Very sober and prudential 
people say that her monument tells only the 
simple truth when it says of her, 


‘She kept God's Commandments 
And lived Christ’s Beatitudes.” 


At our Easter festival we usually send to be-| a day. 


Her broth- | 





reavged families some little memorial of those 
who have gone. Besides the token sent to her 
husband on the Easter after her death, we sent 
to the Orphan’s Home, of which she was the 
presiding Manager, an illuminated tablet with 
, words of Scripture and a cross of unfading flow- 
ers. I saw it there in the parlor last summer, 
while the orphans were heard singing in their 
school-room beyond. 

I know very well that it is very perilous to 
indulge in personal griefs and remembrances 
apart from great principles and associations; 
and this very peril we would shun by making 
our home and church life such allies that all 
our private affections may be consecrated in- 
stead of being crushed at the altar. We needa 
religion as large at least as the human heart; 
and we protest against that prosy, dry, technical 
theology that is forever making the sanctuary a 
battle-ground or a logic-mill, and shutting out 
the facts and affections of life, the living reali- 
| ties of man and God and heaven. We do not 
ask for sentimentalism, sensationalism, scenes, 
or pageants in the sanctuary; and we believe 
that whatever is against good sense can not help 
religion. But we do claim that whatever is 
beautiful, as well as whatever is good and true, 
belongs to God, and is of the essence of the 
Christian religion. We are confident that the 
new age is in some way to restore to the minis- 
| try of the beautiful its rightful alliance with 
goodness and truth, and that we can make no 
greater mistake than to take it for granted that 
religion must be of necessity rude and ugly, and 
leave to superstition and priestcraft the work of 
illustrating that there is such a thing as the 
| beauty of holiness. 


1 
} 


We have made great advances in the arts of 
beautifying our private houses and grounds, but 
are but beginning to carry the good work into 

| our public life. We are yet to learn that no 

| task is complete, no principle is established, no 
institution effective until beauty gives the finish 
and perpetuates the use. What is painted and 
carved and sung is ever fair and ever young; 
and the lines of grace are lines of power. The 
aim should be to make the truths and scenes 
and characters of religion move in lines of beau- 
ty, and so win our private experiences and per- 
sonal affections to join in these movements, and 
so lift our home interests into fellowship with 
the universal faith and communion. In many 

yays this good work may go forward; but our 
present office is not a very ambitious one, and 
we are only trying to say some of the thoughts 
that came to us as, among the happy children, 
with the cheerful carols that spoke the great 
hope, we looked upon our Easter flowers, and 
saw Christ’s cross and crown set before us in 
such wealth of bloom and sweetness as to make 
every sepulchre a garden, and lift us all up to 

Him who is the Resurrection and the Life. 

Every rose and lily, nay, every blade of grass 

and leaf, means more after the lessons of such 
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ROSEMARY. 


IN THREE PARTS.--PART III. | 


ROSE LEAVES WHEN THE ROSE IS DEAD. 


HE long delicious twilight sank slowly down 

the sea; the tide was out; and, over the 
sole safe anchorage, against the tinge that yet | 
gilded the west, one sail flapped idly and one | 
mast blackened. A boat with lazy strokes put 
in toward shore, and the rowers erected their 
oars far out on a tongue of the reef. Then 
the slaves shouldered their burdens and sprang 
along the slippery rocks till they resigned them 
to others, and once more the oars flashed, and 
the monotonous strain that timed them died in | 
distance. 

Ambrose had been lying on the sand, listen- 
ing to all the braided harmony of sounds, the | 
sea’s soft wash, the waving bough, the mellow 
fooral. Something dissonant disturbed him; 
it was the grating pebble sliding beneath a foot | 
and splashing in the salt pools. He looked up 
and saw a female form approaching, cloaked | 
and hooded in the twilight color; and now she | 
was beside him. 

‘* Mr. Ambrose, I am sure,” said the voice, 
which had the inner ravishment of tone that | 
voices can not have unless they were meant to | 
sing. ‘‘You have never seen me, and so [| 
must tell you that I am Flora.” | 

It is true he had never seen her face, although | 
he had forgotten the fact; but there was nota 
curve of the outline, a shadow in the drapery, | 
that did not recall to him the form he had once 
found by the nightshade-vine in the dim garden 
walk. ‘* You need not tell me,” he said. ‘I} 
should have known it if I had met you in a} 
star.” 


| 
| 
| 


| pale. 


of the mantle, and moved forward. Ambrose 
moved forward beside her. 

When the first rapturous greetings were over, 
and after having talked gayly with Grandpa Au- 
bichon, Flora sat quietly in pensive fatigue. 
Melicent’s arm was laid on the shoulder of Am- 
brose. 

** Isn't she beautiful ?”’ she whispered. 

‘* Perfectly so,” he replied. ‘‘ Perfectly, I 
can’t keep my eyes away—” 

‘* Any more than from a Vandyke or from a 
Titian.” 

‘*How she changes! A moment ago the 
cheek was a carnation-stain ; now it is passion- 
The eyes were sea-colored ; now they are 
dark as the reflets of pansies.” 

‘* What did she remind you of when she talk- 
ed ?” 

‘* Five hundred things. Waves in the sun; 
a beam that lights up a glade, glancing now on 
the moss, now on the spring, now on the leaf—’’ 

** And soon will burst on some great blossom 
of a song!” 

** Not till she is rested—not to-night.” 

“Dear love! to admire herso! I was afraid 
you mightn’t perhaps, and that would make it 
unpleasant for you. I seemed to remember that 
she expressed some antipathy; but it’s so long 
ago. And she took such care of me when I 
was ill. But she couldn't help coming now, 
whether she would or not; for Grandpa Aubi- 
clion is such a cloud-compelling Zeus. Nobody 
can resist him, you know.” 

‘Ah! she'll send a sparkle through the dark 
quiet of this life we lead.” 

‘¢ But you love your little Melicent ?” 

**T love my little Honey Dew.” 

The next day Ambrose, sunning himself in a 
| lazy luxury high up on the flowery peak—out so 


The eyes, dark as olives, yet lustrous as jew- | early that he met no one, and returning so late 
els, had been shining on him while he spoke. | that every one was at siesta—saw no more of 
She turned to catch the air, and, tossing back | Flora till the warm fair evening again. She 
her hood, there rolled thence a wanton luxuri- | wore some thin silvery texture the color of moon- 
ance of shadowy curls; great ringlets, dark yet | light on shoal water; her hair looped with chains 
gold-threaded with that positive amberous light | of amethysts, each gem a drop of purple fire; 
that seems like life; clusters that clung, fine- and, standing on the veranda, she trilled echoes 
tendriled, upon the cheek, and fell in globy | with a mocking-bird deep hidden in the recesses 
masses round the perfect throat: the cheek | of the grove. She ceased as Mr. Ambrose ap- 
whereon the rose was crushed; the throat curv- | proached, and, sinking into the deep chair, re- 
ing outward proudly-graceful as a swan’s. She | mained silent, and absently flirting a fan that 
seemed to hint'the creation of the twilight and | seemed to be the petal of some great water-lily 
that lip of lustre not yet vanished from the west. still shedding abroad its perfume. Ambrose 
The old negative repulsion with which she had | was hardly awake himself: this form of languid 
once affected him was so extinct that he seemed grace and melancholy beauty seemed to slide 
to remember in its stead some entertained pas- | upon the edge of his dream, and touch him 
sion. Perhaps it had needed this torrid life to | while yet all else was blank. He talked with 
make him capable of receiving her impression. | Grandpa Aubichon as he stood leaning against 
His mood, at the instant, was like that fruit | the column, thick tapestried in lush verdure, 
whese too luscious ripeness the sting of a single and his arm was thrown over Melicent’s shoul- 


insect can thoroughly impregnate with decay. 
She was to him that noxious full moon of which 
he had spoken in the morning, and all the pois- 
on of his nature rose beneath the ray. They 


remained in this singular relation, each so si- 
lently affecting the other, for several minutes ; 
then she bared the ivory hand, gathered the folds | 


der, while her head nestled against his heart ; 
but he looked only on Flora. 

Falling from the veranda above, round Flo- 
ra’s head hung trailing wreaths of the purple 
jasmine, that seemed to inclose her in a sphere 
of fragrance; and gradually the surrounding 
darkness floated up till all but her face and 
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throat was bathed in a shadow that enhanced 
still more the alluring air of mystery that never 
left her. Still she did not speak, and in the 
long pauses they all listened to some night-bird’s 
lamenting lay, as, far away in the green depths, 
he sung the sorrow of the enchanted place. Si- 
lent, and splendid, and sweetly sad, she never 
once broke the spell which her manner had 
woven about his fancy; and when he closed his 
lids at night he seemed still to see the darkly- 
beautiful face under its drooping sprays of pur- 
ple blossom. His insatiate sense of beauty at 
length had reached an inexhaustible source; 
but, though he could not know it, it was only in 
resting utterly on the calm and strength of Mel- 
icent’s love that he might suffer this wandering 
star to throw her strange lights, and suffusions, 
and tints about him. And in Flora—pride a 
master chord, and principle an irregular yet as- 
serted development—if there were any coquetry, 
it was unconscious and the involuntary play of 
her nature. Day after day stole away, and 
with every one she had turned upon him a new 
phase of bewildering beauty or of enticing mel- 
ancholy. Where Melicent healed, she intoxi- 
cated. Science, with all its savors, had been 
but an unsatisfying draught, till her knowledge, 
her sympathy, her trick of imagery, dissolved a 
pearl therein. Poetry had filled him with most 
bitter yearning till she stood before him an in- 
carnation of all song. Music lay in sunless 
deeps at the foundations of his soul, and he 


knew that when she should open her lips to sing 
an angel would trouble the waters, and springs 


would somewhere gush to light. Her experi- 

ence, which had been the*reverse of his own, 

therefore filled his vacancies and received his 

growth. The thirty vears of her life, not wasted, 

had yet been spent in the reception of indolent | 
joy—joy that had never been an interior, but | 
always an external thing. Asia had distilled | 
in her alembic to produce it; the sea that broke | 
at her feet had washed it up; so long as a scale 
of mica sparkled in a slab of granite she hived 
honey from the rocks; and this very affluence 
of pleasure, this exterior thing, had, as it were | 
by a necessary polarity, left her inner nature 

veiled in a soft dejection. Here, when she | 
spread before Ambrose the results of no study, | 
but of apt wit and exhaustless memory, it seem- 

ed as if one of the beautiful great fairies of the | 
Arabian Nights led him through her labyrinths, 
and loaded him with her treasures, and went 
sparkling along beside him. From a dialect of 
the jungles which she had heard she told him 
strange, weird stories of the eternities before life 
and the abysses of death; and striking a little 
mandolin, would repeat in a swift monotone, 
that held the sweetly-shrill confusion of the 
clang of silver, wild and bounding dreams of the 
desert. Then, too, in some ennuyeux moment, | 


she would leave them and reappear in the mag- | 


nificence of stage array, and, though never sing- | 


ing, would yet stamp on their conception the | 


most vivid impersonations; or, sitting quietly 
among them, would suddenly burst into a tittle 


| . . . 
vain he sought to discover her emotions. 


trilling hum of overture, and by the subtlest 
sleights of voice, by the most keenly dramatic 
air, now the sinner and now the saint, giving 
the burden and the by-play, she would unroll 
before them every scene of some opera which 
they had never heard. Yet in all this she did 
not once allow her voice freely to play: she 
could have done it as well had she been scant- 
ly provided therewith as Melicent; and at the 
conclusion she would come before the imaginary 
curtain, catching the while, as they sucked the 
nectar from the jasmine tubes, the tiniest hum- 
ming-birds that ever flashed, jeweled atoms of 
splendor, hanging them to flutter on silken 
threads from the diamond in her ears. For in 
these times she seemed transformed by a sud- 
den gust of gayety, like that gust of forgotten 
fragrance that once in a while blows across us 
if from the lost bowers of youth. But when she 
had melted Ambrose most thoroughly, vivid and 
glowing to the seal, she sank back, as if with® 
transmuting stroke, and was the thing of shad- 
owy impenetrability again. Meanwhile Meli- 
cent, lulled in sweet unsuspicion, sat at Am- 
brose’s feet, her head resting on his knee; and 
Grandpa Aubichon, the most keenly awake of 
all, vaguely unhappy with prescience, wandered 
about the group. 

Restless and vagrant now, unable to sleep, 
Ambrose roamed the house like a familiar spirit 
at the hours when all others were lost in dreams. 
He had never known peace in his life till with- 
in a year, and as if that were but the ominous 
calm he was now in the midst of tempest. The 
very world seemed sapped, his newly-found faith 
in woman vanished; all objects that he met seem- 
ed phantasms, and he the veriest shadow among 
them all. From the lack of kindred and the 
absence of care he had been little better than a 
misogynist in his youth, and here, infatuated 
and misled, he was fast distrusting deity itself. 
Hours of Melicent’s love he remembered like a 
tender dream, but Flora was the personality of 
to-day ; each moment near her was precious ; in 
His 
life while the first shone above it had flowed in 
rest untroubled; now all was gloomy and turbid. 
He went about gnawing his heart. 

A book was open at Fatima, a gold-veined 
ball of lapis-lazuli lying between the leaves, and 
over both streamed the hot noon sun that not 


| all the deep jalousie could exclude with its flick- 


ering film of flowers. He paused to read the 
passionate words—words glowing with a white 
heat, and then to gaze on the dreamer, where 
she had sunk to the floor, only a cheek and a 
shoulder seen under the clinging darkness of the 


| lace shawl tossed about her; for in sleeping Flora 
| hid her face, as in waking her heart. 


The heavy 
vines that matted the roof had also entered the 
house in their splendid audacity, and this room 
was like a moss-lined cradle. The little man- 
dolin hung here, and among sheets full of slum- 
bering song lay torn fragments of music-paper 
ruled for the writer, and there a strange insect, 
like an elfin meteor, brilliant as an arrow of 
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gems, struck the wall and dropped. He drew 


stead only the faintly purple shadows of the 
golden acacia globes. She stirred in her sleep, 
while a scarlet stung the curve of cheek, and 
lifted a hand as if she warned one to listen to a 
strain of breaking melody from some far-off low- | 
sighing flute. 


‘¢ Do not listen in vain,” murmured Ambrose, 


bending as he stood; and when he went out the | 


ink was yet wet on the paper. 

So all seemed to wait for some great hand to 
interpose; and when a month had slipped by 
the relations of the group were no longer as at 
first. Ambrose and Flora were silent, he still 


restless and eager; her face wrapped in melan- | 


choly like a mourning veil, a depression of proud 
humility; while Melicent lay in Grandpa Au- 


bichon’s arms, overcome with an oppressive lan- | 


guor, not ill, not well, but for the first time feel- 
ing the loss of all the life she had given Am- 
brose. As for him, he had indeed been gain- 
ing such health, such strength, such sweetness 
and genial delight ; now the bountiful accessions 
drained themselves away as rapidly. He grew | 


thinner, pale as a cloud from which the light | 
withdraws; his words were bitter, his motion | 
rude, his whole soul steeped gn misanthropical | 
Satire. 

‘* My petals have fallen,” he muttered once, 
pained with remorse for some thrust, ‘‘and here 


is the thorny stem. [am not so well. I die, 
and I am glad I die!” But then he turned to 


Flora, sat on the step below her, breathed the | 
breath of the broad-bosomed blossoms that seem- | 


ed always to bend and surround her, opened all 
his nature widely to receive her influence. 

Grandpa Aubichon paced the veranda with 
Melicent in his arms. Suddenly at the other 
end—glancing back at the other where she sat, 
the temple resting in the hand—he staid and 
stamped his foot. ‘*She’s killing him!” he | 
said, between his teeth. ‘* She's absorbing all | 
his vitality! She’s the sun to drink the sea. 
By Heaven! send her away.” 

**No, no, Grandpa Aubichon,” murmured | 
Melicent, lifting her little hand to his face. | 
‘*Let her stay. Indeed she is the sun, and I 
am but the waning moon that dissolves in her 
light.” 

They said no more. But these few words | 
had been a great outlet for Melicent’s trouble ; 
after them she could endure; and she had yet 
a constant faith that he would one day return | 
to her. One day, but not now or to-morrow ; 
for still he went, hourly wandering further from 
her, with no unkindness but that of forgetful- | 
ness, for she seemed to drop out of his exist- | 
ence. 

Still Flora led where he followed. Up the 
peak to sit among the blazing cacti and watch 
the sea foam far without in its hot noonday 
dream; down the valley, brushing between 
thickets of passion-flowers; and with their im- | 
petuous feet at nightfall crushing the tuberose 


| 


}and breaking the globes of dew that, steeped in 
the paper nearer to inspect the living ray, when 
with a flash it was gone, and there remained in- | 


sweetness, sent shafts of odor through the brain. 
It is true the others were seldom distant, but 


| these two were always together, and in their ob- 
| livion of the world always alone. 


Melicent, so submissive at first in resigning 
what had been so unexpectedly vouchsafed, now 
| compelled to daily torture, became strung with 
fevered anxiety. Her strength returned to her, 
| whether naturally or nervously she did not con- 
sider, but probably because she was called to 
| suffer; yet the only way in which she mani- 
fested it was by keeping herself controlled as with 
a hand of iron. Flora was an incapable: it was 
Melicent yet who in every thing ministered to 
the comfort of Ambrose. She allowed him to 
feel in her nothing but the sweetest cheerfulness. 
A heavenly patience shed its halo about her 
face; and if despair lay in wait in her heart it 
| was stifled beneath a firmly-fastened lid. She 
| wasted an unregarded devotion, for she saw now 
the truth that he denied to himself, and that the 
remaining three walked toward the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

One night Ambrose, in his unquiet wakeful- 
ness, went out alone; the roof seemed to oppress 
him like a coffin-lid, the whole arch of heaven 

| was not wide enough for him to breathe in. He 
thought the others all asleep; and, surprised, he 
followed the sound of a voice that came, unbro- 
| ken as bell-notes, in the perfect air, The mys- 
tical midnight that soared in such awful de; oth 
over flight after flight of great tremulous omnes; 

| the wide air every where still in rich wareatle, 
and heavy with brooding perfumes set afloat by 
his motion as they hung in lazy volumes half 
down the great bells and tubes, and in the hon- 
| ey-dripping cups, all the color that hushed it- 
| self to dimness every where else only to break 
| into fantastic vagaries wherever the orchids flut- 
| tered in gay freaks of elfish transformation, or 
| slung their bright buckets to catch the starlight: 

| the repose, the voluptuous abandon, the delicious 
sense of the hour, the mere luxury of life, en- 
tered his soul, soothed him and yet fired him, 
| and led him forward. Instinctively he followed 
the voice, but it had long since ceased—the low 
| sad measure warbled in some abstracted thought 
| —yet still he followed. It led him to the south- 
| western edge, where, walled on twd sides by a 
| cleft of the key’s granite, on the rest by the bed- 
|ded banks and a ridge of reef that, forbidding 
| all sea-monsters, slowly suffered one great wave 
land another to break dreamily across, slept a 
dark lagoon. It seemed to him, as he stood 
an instant in the shadow here upon the bank, 

| that the Nereids had forsaken the Aigean wa- 
ters; that the Undines of more northern seas, 
| the water-witches, the Lurleys still peopled the 
| under-world, and now and then rose to carry 
| back report of the stars and the flowers to the 
| deep sea-caves. One floated before him now, 
| some vestment streaming in the transparent tide 
| beneath, a face and shoulder rising above, all 
the shadowy hair trailing back in rings of bro- 
ken lustre on the swelling and falling wave. 


} 
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For down the depths sparkled a subdued phos- 
phorescence like the dark brilliance of wine; 
and as one beautiful arm after the other raised 
itself, face and arm were bathed in light as if 
some star had burst to let this radiant creature 
forth. Slowly her motion broke the gloom into 
ripples of splendor as she swam round the curve 
and out of sight. 

Ambrose was yet standing in a bewilderment 
when from the cove beyond arose the voice once | 
more. Ringing notes that seemed as if they | 
might soar to heaven were they not weighed 
down with such ineffable sadness; a resounding | 
volume of tone full of such subtle sweetness that | 
it rapt the soul away; a depth, a richness that | 
filled and overflowed the night. As he listened | 
he felt his identity swooning wildly from him and | 
moulding into hers. It seemed as ifa sphere of | 
heaven inclosed him. He forgot the moment of 
despair in which he had written, nor did he ask | 
where she had found it. He heard no tune, he 
lived in its atmosphere; the words were breath- 


ing up from his own spirit like an aroma. 


Long, low wind so sadly streaming, 
Where those shadows wave— 

Purple shadows darkly dreaming 
Round a distant grave, 


Flying gleams of starlit showers, 
Dew-damps' close caress, 

Wandering breath of wide-blown flowers, 
Midnight loneliness. 


In that grave a life forbidden, 
To its meaning woke, 

In that grave my heart is hidden, 
Hidden where it broke! 

Before the voice had fainted into the shiver- 
ing silence again, he had turned upon his steps. 
He had spoken it himself. This then was the 
end. It struck him like an open hand. His 
heart felt the eternal circle of death and life as 
if for the first time, and with a mighty pang. 
Into this vanished all the gorgeous drama of 
the season. Here in this labyrinth of beauty, 
so long as he should wander, he would find each 
new maze leading only to that great centre—the 
grave. He fell on his face, buried in bountiful 
blossom, wishing to shut out fragrance, and flow- 
er, and sense itself, stifling his soul in the inane. 
Let us eat and drink, said a taunting voice with- 
in, for to-rthorrow we die. He rose, and he 


thought the moon was rising, for a figure all | 


light approached under the fringing palm-trees. 
Round her attire was flung a web of gauze, 
whose double folds imprisoned living things that 
flashed out jets of fire, sapphires, carbuncles, and 


chrysolites; one hand gathered the cloak of | 


light to the bosom, the other grasped a sheaf of 
dark blue-bells lined with silver dust. 
ing flame, a sun-cloud, she glided on and might 
have passed him half kneeling on the grass. 
But there she paused. Something told her of 
his presence, his nearness; she looked vaguely | 
about, yet when their eyes met a joyous sur- 
prise welled up and overflowed the sorrow of her | 
face. She hung so a moment; he rose and | 
held his arms toward her; slowly, hatingly, she | 


A float- | 


swayed. But neither the honey of the lip nor 
the carmine of the cheek for him—two hands 
grasped and washed in passionate tears. Then 
Flora tore the hands away and fled toward the 
house; and while keen lightnings flickered round 
the shaft, the night, heavily crowded with omin- 
ous warmth and balm, broke in thunder and 
drenched him with its rains. 

Then the floods fell. Under curtains of dark- 
ness fierce scourges hissingly lashed the rock, 
and downright sheets of storm seethed in the 
sea. Torrents plunged from lowering skies and 
evoked a verdure vivid as malaria swamps; the 
| valley became a pool; and the cascade roared as 
| hoarsely, behind the loud rustle of the rain, as 
Grandpa Aubichon did in apostrophizing fate. 
| And when the light, after many days, put out a 
| wan hand and swept aside this pall, down slipped 
nw silver showers; every leaf shook off spray 
like a wave, each tree was in itself a fountain, 
rivers were drained in an hour through the loose 
soil, and the earth steamed back again in clouds 
beneath a more fervid sun—a sun that took pos- 
session of the island and planted its legionaries 
of budding spice and exuding gums, its balsams, 
frankincenses, and myrrhs. And with the rains 
life also seemed to ebb indeed from Ambrose, 
for from that night was visible to all the vast 
wing outstretched above him. He had refused 
the treatment of an invalid, and had walked and 
stood till he fell, but now at length he endured 
passively and lay motionless under whatever 
deep-roofed shade Grandpa Aubichon chose to 
pillow him. Let what thoughts come would, he 
uttered no sign, yet Melicent suffered nothing 
to escape her; she knew what meant the dew on 
| his brow, the tremor on his lip; she again pre- 
| vented a want, lifted half the gloom from his 

moods and divided the pain which the other 
doubled—for Flora sat all day at his feet and 
threw her shadow across him, seldom speaking, 
never singing, while yet he clung to the deep 
light in her eyes as if it were existence itself. 
Regret at Melicent’s wrong tore her away; but 
| could she torture so a dying man? and she came 
| to meet once more the already hazing gaze. On 
|the next morning from that night she would 
| have gone, but Ambrose turned to Melicent in 
| imploring silence. He knew that his soul could 
conquer yet; and perhaps Melicent also knew 
it, for whether in magnanimity, or in the pathetic 
| pride of love refusing to accept the advantage of 
| absence, she would not allow the departure. 
| The weather grew warmer; summer hung 
heavy in the air and ready to fall; even now 
wide heats branded the sky and lapped the land. 
It was not worth while to remove him even had 
they been able, and so they all waited—waiting 
which is a sanctification. But Ambrose wearied ; 
being forsook the objects on which he gazed; 
‘this monolith sitting at his feet; he closed his 
eyes at last that he might see her no more. 

And so to close his eyes was to open them in 
| light within his spirit. 

The pomp of the tropics seemed rooted in de- 
‘cay, the perpetual rushing to life and rioting in 
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death made a bustle in the air that he had grown | tion of the early grave, that my spirit may be 
to loathe; he longed for that northern forest | white as yours when you come. Believe that I 
with its cool fresh greens and golds, its pale sky | wait for you—that then we shall be one. Earth 
ever springing in faint vapor: he would have | has no such union. I love you, dear delight! 
given all these fervid sun-born corollas, with | Melicent, I love you! It was in dying that 
their spice, and savor, and overpowering strength, | light struck Athanase. I, who long ago forsook 
for one little blossom of the May. Melicent, | the light. Rejoice that I find it, that I mount 
sweet, and glad, and gay, as when they two init. Kiss me, Melicent,” he said, and said no 
haunted the wood alone, stole back into his| more. For on the breathless moment when she 
memory. He lifted himself on one hand and | was bending there eternity broke, and life went 
sought for her. She sat behind, fanning over | out at his lips. 

him the full draughts of air, pale, and quiet, and When Melicent rose her face was radiant as 
waiting; and then, because he had remembered | if the gates of opening heaven had left their 
her, her sweet smile broke forth and troubled | glory there. She shed no tears then or ever after. 
her halo with a tinge of earthly happiness. He | Sorrow is not for her; she lives in a kind of holy 
did not smile or murmur in response, but sank | joy, and stillis waiting. Believing that Ambrose 
back again and lay like one in trance. It seemed is ever ascending, she bends herself in sacred 
to him then that he rested deep in beds of dark- ardor that she may raise her life here to equal 
est violets; their cold dew touched him, their levels. She has but to sift through her fingers 
breath swathed him, the night above them bent | the fallen petals of a withered rose to put her- 


starless to caress him. A wide voice somewhere 
beyond the void called him—‘* Ambrose!” His 
soul felt buoyant, as if lifted by great soft plumes. 
*“*T am coming!” he cried. 

Flora swept forward and grasped his hand ; he 
did not suffer her to bend it, but lay rigid and 
cold, and she flung herself wildly away, crying 
out that he was dead. Then he lifted his eyes, 
and their look beckoned Melicent. But when 
she bent he said nothing, only gazed as if his 
soul would pass in gazing. Suddenly, half lift- 
ing himself and shutting in her hand the rose 
just laid on his pillow, low and brokenly he ex- 
claimed, 

*¢Her hair was brown, her sphered eyes were brown, 

And in their dark and liquid moisture swam 

Like the dim orb of the eclipséd moon—’" 

This was the lady who alone could reply to the 
soul of Athanase. Some gleam of the day when 
her pencil’s play unwittingly sketclied him had 
crossed hisremembrance. To Ais soul she alone 
couldreply. For some such thought, such word, 
had she waited. Here, then, was she crowned, 
invested with royalty that could never forsake 
her. As he sunk back she clung to him witha 
elasp that death could hardly have unloosed. 
He murmured then in her ear fragmentary sighs, 
but even the fine sense of love could not connect 
them, till at length again he opened his eyes on 
hers 


** Melicent, I believe in you,” he said, ‘‘and 
so I believe in God!” 
Late as the murmur was, it clothed her with 


peace. She could resign him now. She scarce- 
ly wished that he should live. Twice in no life 
could such bliss come, bliss so sharply pointed 
with woe. Her brow grew calm in joy, bathed 
by a light like the sun’s through showers of 
snow. 

“Sweet heart,” he murmured once more, 
‘* forget the misery, remember only the joy—the 
joy I would yet give—because I am yours—if 
you will take me, I am yours. I could not be 
false to you a second time. Have I been false, 
darling? Oh, weak and wretched !—I can only 
die—and that is best—I need the long purifica- 


self into communion with the dead; and thut 
communion is beyond all that she could have 
held with the living, for it is perfect and per- 
petual, He is so constantly near her that she 
never is alone; she lives, in fact, the life of a 
spirit, and meanwhile she does the work of a 
saint. She still makes sunshine for Grandpa 
Aubichon, and when Flora comes to rest in her 
mild light she never whispers of her enduring 
gladness, but serves her as if she were the chosen 
queen. 

But Flora has long since forsaken lamentation. 
Those who have genius need not have wretched- 
| ness; they bury their grief in their art, and if 
it ever rises the resurrection is that of a splen- 
| did ghost that haunts the sense of the world 
| with its outgoings and incomings. When she 
sings, a violin wailing after, if by any chance 
her voice forgets itself and floating out into per- 
sonal depths rises on the burden, 
} ** Purple shadows darkly dreaming 
| Round a distant grave," 
those whom the spell involves know well that 
her soul toc has sounded the gulfs of infinity 
and found echo in song. A sublimated sorrow 
has condensed anew in her nature into imperish- 
able art-jewels. She has no need of any mate- 
rial and merely outward experience of pleasure 
now, and if a grave nourishes the root of all her 
splendid power, she does not feel it or care for 
it—it is only the starry blossom at which she 
looks, for which she lives, fed with its perfume 
of perennial triumph. 

Flora sings to crowds, crowned with flowers, 
centred in light and all pungent fragrances. 
She knows the inner beauty of creation, and her 
voice is its revelation ; she sings the song of the 
rose, and of the rill, and what the clouds say as 
| they salute in the sky; she has heard the sad 
secret of the invisible winds, and the sea has 
poured over her its great moan; she scatters de- 
lights that when hearts are.more desolate than 
then rise in remembrance with healing on their 


| wings. But she has no anchor in any one's 


actual life. A thing of art abjuring memory 
and hope, yet embalming what they teach, she 
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seems hardly a human creature, but floats above 
the world, free, at ease, and, in the brooding 
bliss of the lotus-eater, sufficient to herself. One 
calls her irresponsible; perhaps, after all, in the 
night when she played Undine she lost her soul. 

Melicent rises and watches in the dewy, peace- 
ful dark that seems to open deep over deep at 
her gaze. Below slumbers the rose-garden un- 
der the hush of June’s midnight; the petals 
folded, neither damask nor cream nor virgin 
snow, one soft reach of silent shadow that ex- 
hales its sweet in clouds to the fainting air, its 
incense rises before her as if she knelt at an 
altar. She knows, at the price of never turning 
to look, that her lover is beside her; as lier rapt 
soul beats heaven's gate in prayer she feels his 
prayer ascending too; she sleeps, and his breath 
warms her cheek. She lives his life indeed, two 
lives in one—his here, how can she when sh 
wakes to the wider spheres without be any thing 
but his immortally ? 





FORWARD AND BACK, 


ee i OUSEKEEPER?” suggested one student 

to another; but evidently to his com- 
rade’s disgust. Housekeeper! hanging on the 
august Professor’s arm! ‘ Sister?” said an- 
other. ‘‘ Sister!” as if those two could have 
sprung from the same stock! ‘* Wife, perhaps?” 
**The Prophet’s mother,” wagered one daring 
young fellow. Now ‘‘ the Prophet” was a mem- 
ber of the juvenile division, who, though in the 
first year of his university life, had his eyes al- 
ready peering into graduates’ books, with under- 
standing in them. 

The Prophet was the lad who was down with 
those frightful hemorrhages a fortnight ago. 

It was indeed sufficient to arrest the attention 
of these young men when the grave Doctor of 
Laws, ete., walked-abroad with a lady hanging 
on his arm. They did not know, perhaps not 
one of them knew, that he had actually once 
been a married man—that his bride died of 
cholera on her bridal tour. They merely knew 
that he lived alono in his handsome house; and 
when he sallied forth one pleasant Sunday morn- 
ing, escorting this stranger to his chapel pew, it 
was enough a spectacle to arrest all eyes, and 
set many tongues to questioning. 

Who was she? We will make no secret of 
it. She was the Professor’s wife. But such 
was the fact. 

One day, not long ago, he was walking in an 
obscure path of the University garden ; his hands 
were crossed behind him, his head was slightly 
bent. He seemed lost in meditation. Sudden- 
ly appeared, from an opposite direction, a young 
man with a book in his hand. ‘l'he young man 
did not perceive the older. He was buried in 
his book, he was delivered over to the dominion 
of an idea—the dominion of the absolute. He 
looked like a spirit, bloodless, flaming. His cap 
was under his arm—a hand-waive swept his hair 
from his forehead. Shadowy trees, silent path, 
the young moon shining softly through the 





flushed sunset sky: these things were nothing 
but conducives to the silent hour and the retire. 
ment he sought. 

The Professor saw this illuminated Thought, 
this Ardor approaching, and stepped from the 
path to the grass under a tree and stood there 
watching. When the student came abreast of 
him he stretched out his long arm and quietly 
took possession of the book he read. “I am 
told you are getting lawless,” said he. ‘We 
are law-abiding subjects here. You had three 
hemorrhages last week.” 

Now this address, source considered, was re- 
markable. It might sooner have been expected 
of any other member of the Faculty. It evinced 
an observation and consideration for which this 
student was wholly unprepared. He stood where 
he had been arrested, silent and beautiful as 
some fine statue of valor and of youth. He said 
not one word. He was not disconcerted. His 
hands were folded, a smile was on his lips, but 
the rest of his countenance had a repose that 
time would make impressive and majestic. The 
Professor was constrained to go on. 

“T repeat it, you are lawless. We don't 
want our young men to ruin themselves here. 
This is not Golgotha. You have already mas- 
tered three of the text-books out of five, and 
you’ve been less than three months doing it. 
Now you have had your warning. You might 
go on so for a year or two. But Nature told 
you last week what you must expect. I have 
known three young men pursue the course you 
have set out upon. One of them went home 
and died; the second went from this place to 
a mad-house; the third managed to live by be- 
coming a drunkard. He was recommended to 
use stimulants, and he used them as he had done 
every thing else, without limit. Now I ake it, 
you do not wish to die yet; neither to retain life 
on such conditions as I have mentioned. You 
have not pledged yourself, I trust, to carry off 
every honor of the University? Nobody expects 
such folly of you?” 

The student smiled. Hespoke. It was the 
first time the Professor had heard his voice, and 
the voice seemed to startle him. It was the 
richest contralto you ever heard. Such a voice 
as controls a multitude—a voice whose whisper 
may be audible to a thousand men in the same 
instant of time. 

‘‘T have never thought, Sir, whether there 
were any prizes.” 

“That is well! I was fearful of the contrary. 
Young men sometimes come here burdened by 
the expectations of their friends. They have 
more than an honorable hope to justify. They 
have the ambition of father and mother or other 
kin.” 

““My mother never spoke to me of prizes, 
Sir.” 

‘¢Wise woman! but what would she say if 
she saw your face to night, and knew how you 
have suffered? I have not been misinformed, 
have 1?” 

‘“‘The report has been strangely exaggerated, 
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Sir. It wase very slight attack. Besides, I am 
of a strong stock. I have the blood of men and 
women in my veins who all lived beyond three- 
score and ten. At manual labor I could outdo 
any body in the University, if you searched from 
one end to the other. It is nonsense to talk. 
I regard the reporter as malicious. The Uni- 
versity has degenerated, it would seem, into a 
school of gossips.” 

‘‘That may be,” said the Professor. ‘‘ But 
if I invite you to go home with me to tea, you 
will not regard that as a proof of malice, and 
resent it, I trust. Come.” 

The Professor drew the student’s arm within 
his, and they walked to the end of the garden. 
The student’s head towered above the lofty head 
of the Professor. 

From the garden they passed through an iron 
gate into a handsome street, crossed that, and 


approached a square stone house on the north | 


corner. The student felt the honor of this in- 
vitation. Well he might. It was like placing 
in his hands credentials that would open the 
most guarded doors in all the land tohim. And 
he was walking up the avenue of a vast reputa- 
tion as one walks who feels at home. 

They went directly to the library, where the 
Professor spent his leisure. When he had closed 
the door behind him he turned to the young 
man, and said, 

‘¢You are now my prisoner. I have brought 
you here, intending you shall stay here until you 
get well. If you attempt to work at any thing 
that will retard your recovery, in any way, by 
any insanity, I shall write your friends to come 
and take you away. It is against my judgment 
that a suicide should be left at liberty.” 

While he spoke the Professor had wheeled a 
large easy-chair from a recess to the table, he 
now turned about and left the room. 

Dancan stood looking at the chair a moment. 
From it his eyes slowly lifted, and he surveyed 
the room. It was very spacious—spacious and 
lofty almost to magnificence. Divided into va- 
rious compartments, not an inch of room was 
lost. Treasures of art and literature were there, 
and every appliance a scientific man might need 
or wish in pursuit of his studies, Twice his 
eyes performed the circuit of the place; then, 
as if exhausted, Duncan threw himself into the 
chair, and hid his face in his two palms. He 
seemed endeavoring to recover himself. Two or 
three tears dropped from his eyes. This grand 
Professor’s kindness fell softly upon him as a 
mother’s tenderness. He felt now as if he could 
almost dare to write her of his recent illness, for 
already he regarded it as past, since he could 
also add that he was now in such a place as this, 
under such care as every thing assured him he 
should find here. 

He began now all at once to feel that he had 
been very ill, in a very cold and barren region ; 
and with the acknowledgment all the lassitude 
attendant on such an illness overwhelmed him. 

He fell asleep in the charmed silence. By- 
and-by a light touch broke his slumber. 


|  **If you sleep now that will be an excuse for 
Besides, Mrs. Crowly is 


| lying awake all night. 
| waiting for us.” 
Duncan looked up. Again it was as if he 

had heard his mother speak, surprising as when 

one finds on the great mountain height little 

_ blue flowers reflecting heaven's purity. 

| But if he seemed dwelling in enchantment, 

not less so the Professor. 

The slight acts that seemed godlike, the brief 
conversations that were worthier the graver of 
| Azaleel and Aholiab than this poor pen of mine, 
| I attempt not to report. 

Two spirits grand in fullness, reverent yet as- 
| piring, one simple as a child, one strong as Mi- 
chael, had met. The child would fain sit at the 
| feet of the strong one; but the strong one was 
| bowed for embracing. This library seemed 
| paved with crystal and domed with sapphire. 
| The elect were gathered. Soft fragrances stole 
on the atmosphere of the sanctuary of the man 
of books. It was Eden to him. 

But the richest in sweetness, it is seen, are 
evermore humblest. What could surpass the 
humility of Duncan? They will tell you at 
Madeira, when you step on their shores, eyes 
blinded with the snow-hills of home, hands 
numbed, and feet frozen, ‘‘ But this is not with 
us the season of flowers.” Yet will they throw 
open to you gates of gardens whence issue floods 
of fragrance, and invite you into paths that are 
shadowed by blossoming heliotrope, oleander, 
and japenica, with jasmine every where. Not 
the season of flowers, when you are like to be 
buried by them! So Duncan had nothing to 
bring this rich Professor—so rich in all riches! 
Nothing? Why he gave him love, rose sweet, 
lily fair; he gave him spring that was warm as 
summer, and yet fresh as May. 

Such a nature as this the man had never be- 
fore encountered. He was continually surprised 
by the culture—amazed at the depth of this 
young angelic nature. Quaint, queer, to be 
jostled aside easily, to be crowded out of sight 
by common and everyday characters; but as in- 
evitable in rising, as unquenchable in shining, 
as the sun. Ay, it is not reaching far for fig- 
ure to compare a young sovereign intelligence, 
that may die when God dies—surely not before 
—to the sun that at last shall be dispensed with, 
when mortal need is no more. 

One day the Professor wrote a letter that 
should bring the mother of Duncan to his house. 

He had said to himself, in solemn reflection, 
‘*This boy must never cross the threshold of the 
University again.” And he wrote, accordingly, 
to the mother. ‘‘He must travel,” he said, 
and he made out in his own mind the route the 
lad must take. ‘‘He must have a companion,” 
he said, and he made all preparations for re- 
signing his professorship. He did not think 
that in this was sacrifice. Love knows not the 
meaning of sacrifice. ‘‘ He must be saved at 
any hazard, any cost,” said the Professor; so 
he bowed his pride into the dust, and sent for 
the lad’s mother....... 
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Well, well! Let us go up to Craig's quarry. 

A curious scene transpired there one after- 
noon. The old man, Craig himself, sat on a 
rude bench, quietly surveying his laborers at 
work. He was, at the same time, estimating 
the market value of a heap of granite slabs that 
had been taken within the past week from the 
quarry, and was now lying, piled and corded, 
as so much lumber, chiseled, or waiting for the 
chisel, at the further end of the yard. 

Into the yard came young Mr. Isaac Hender- 
son. He was the schoolmaster of Pesth, a man 
twenty years of age perhaps, though he looked 
not that. He had once been a workman in the 
old man’s quarry, and during the past three 
years had spent his vacations chiefly in the same 
honorable labor. Craig surveyed him, as he ad- 
vanced along the yard, with a curious mixture 
of deference and disrespect. For the young 
man’s * learning” he had a superstitious appre- 
ciation; for himself not one particle of court- 
esy. 
He could easily find in that slight figure, 
scrupulously dressed person, and abstemious 
youth, matter for ridicule. He had various 
names to apply to the school-teacher on occa- 
sion: vagrant, milksop, idler, were among the 
mildest. Craig was practical. Ifa man want- | 
ed to hammer at rocks, why didn’t he sit down | 
there in his quarry and go at it with a will ?— | 
work to some purpose ?—earn a living by it? | 
It was enough te make one sick to see a fellow | 


pecking about among the rocks as if he expect- | 
ed to find nuggets of gold at the very least, and | 
then finally stroll off, with a bit of ‘* stun” in his 

hand, as satisfied as though he had discovered | 


diamonds. 

Henderson’s coat-pockets were pretty well | 
weighed down this afternoon. Craig saw a) 
hammer and the point.of a small pick protrud- | 
ing from one of them. The sight didn’t put 
him into a good-humor. He wondered if the | 
fellow was going at his silly business again un- | 
der his very eyes. 

When the schoolmaster came near he got up| 
slowly from the bench, straightened his short, | 
stout figure, and said, ‘‘ Pretty steep climbing | 
up here this afternoon.” It was precisely as if | 
he had said, ‘So it’s true that you don’t know | 
enough to go in when it rains!” for a cold, dis- | 
mal rain was falling. 

**Oh, we tough fellows don’t mind a little 
rain, do we?” was Henderson’s pleasant re- 
sponse. ‘*Your coat is as thick as my cape— 
water-proof, I see. A capital invention.” 

“Yes; when a man gets old, and can’t work 


M‘Coy’s, then?” Old M‘Coy was thirty years 
Craig's junior, if a day. : 

** Something to make you laugh.” Hender- 
son had found a flake of rock that bore the per- 
fect impression of a toad. He produced it for 
Craig to laugh at; for himself he valued it as 
treasure. The old man just glanced at it. 

** Hi! you might a’ picked up wagon loads of 
“em when I first came into this country.” Craig 
wasn’t going to own that M‘Coy or Henderson 
had the advantage of him in the matter of ‘‘toad 
stones.” So, after the boast, he got up and went 
into the quarry, and took from a ledge of rock a 
round gray stone, which he brought to Hender- 
son. 

‘* That’s the biggest one of them kind 0’ 
things I ever found about here,” said he, and 
he eyed Henderson with a keen curiosity as he 
gave into his hand an enormous trilobite. 

It was clear that Henderson surveyed it with 
wonder. He turned it in his hands, and passed 
it from one palm to the other, not endeavoring 
to conceal his surprise. 

‘* Putty good heft,” said Craig. 

‘You must let me have it,” said the school- 
master. ‘I’ve got half a dozen of them, and I 
want a king.” 

‘* What d’ye call um?” 

**T call it a special trilobite.” 

‘* Trilobite ?” 

“Te.” 

‘© What'll you do with it ?” 

** Keep it.” 

“Soll I. It won't rot. 
these ten years.” 

‘But you let it lie there in the rain. 
take it into the house.” 

** Well, I guess rain won’t hurt it. 
do you calculate it may be, that ere?” 

‘*Oh, one or two thousand years, perhaps. 
What will you take for it?” 

**T knew of a womun who was turned to stun 
once. ‘Towhite marble. Coffinandall. You 
would a bargained for her, I reckon!” Craig 
laughed. 

**T wouldn’t, unless the race happened to be 
extinct, as this creature’s is. You can’t find 
animals of this order on the face of the earth, 
you know.” 

‘*Tt’s its own monyment like ?” 

** Feai* 

‘¢ And you want to buy ?” 

** And you’re willing to sell?” 

The old man’s head sunk as if it were about 
to disappear in his chest. He reflected. Pres- 
ently he looked up squarely into the young man’s 


I've kept it now 
Tl 


How old 


hard enough to keep him warm, he’s got to make | face, and said, with apparently the most serious 


a woman of himself or take the rheumatiz.” 
That was his apology. But what was Hender- 
son’s? He laughed. 

‘*T’ve been round by M‘Coy’s to-day,” said 
he. ‘That’s pretty good work, if you take it 
on the top of school-teaching.” 





‘It’s a good ten mile. And pretty tough on 
shoe-leather. Those boots of yourn won't stand 
many such pulls. What did you find at old 


meaning, 

‘* Lizzy has been plaguing me lately about a 
cook-stove. I'll take a cook-stove for it.” 

** Well,” said Henderson, apparently not in 
the least surprised by this answer, ‘‘ how much 
may a cook-stove cost ?” 

‘* Twenty-five dollars. The one I was look- 
ing at. You'll go that.” 

‘© You'll go less, I take it,” said Henderson. 
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‘*Not one cent.” The old man had not es- 
timated wrongly the young man’s appreciation 
of this wonder, so worthless to himself; neither 
his sharpness in driving a bargain. 

Henderson reflected a moment. 

‘*Craig, you think I am a fool.” 

“Do 1?” 

‘‘¥pu shall have your cook-stove, though. 
you say so you shall.” 

‘* You're crazy!” 

‘* You are if you take it. 
price, why I want the trilobite. I'll stand by 
the bargain.” 

“Very well.” 

Craig had no compunctions. So Henderson 
carried home his treasure, sold his watch, bought 
the cook-stove, and the quarryman made a won- 
derful bargain with the dealer who bought his 
old iron. 


If 


One day, some weeks after this transaction, a 
gentleman rode up to the school-house door. 

It was just as the children were dismissed. 
Well they knew that beautiful black animal and 
the stately figure of the gentleman who was seat- 
ed thereon. .This gentleman was Mr. Harris, 
who lived in his fine old country seat well known 
to all the dwellers of this region. He had timed 
his arrival with intent to find the school dis- 
missed, yet the teacher within, and he was not 
disappointed. 


“Come away, children,” said a voice—the 


voice evidently of one who had authority with 
the children, albeit a girl’s voice. 
It was Elizabeth Craig who summoned the 


youngsters. Elizabeth remembered that the 
quarter had now nearly ended, and ske supposed 
that the visit of Mr. Harris had some reference 
to that fact. For of course she too must specu- 
late on a proceeding so unusual as his coming 
to the school-house. 

Mr. Harris dismounted, and tied his horse to 
a tree near by the well. His presence meanwhile 
was unsuspected by the teacher ten paces off. 

Henderson was standing before a pine case 
whose doors were open, so busily engaged in la- 


beling his specimens that he did not hear the | 
gentleman’s approach till the step ceased by his | 


side—then he looked up, perceived a shadow— 
looked around—a figure—behold Mr. Harris! 

“T am in good time,” said that gentleman, 
approaching nearer, with his riding-whip in his 
hand. “I wanted to see you before you got 
away. Have you any business, any engagement 
just now ?” 

‘“* My work is done, Sir, for the day.” 

‘*T don't know. Doesn’t that hammer in your 
pocket mean five or ten miles before dark?” 
asked Mr. Harris, with a smile. 

“*Tt only meant Craig’s quarry. But it don’t 
mean even that to-day, Sir—necessarily.” 

‘“‘T’'ll not detain you long. I came on busi- 
ness,” the gentleman paused, and the silence was 
grave. ‘I am told, Sir, you have quite a turn 
for hunting up curiosities, minerals, fossils. You 
have a pretty collection here. Do you know 


what this is? I picked it up on my farm this 
morning as I was riding about—riding about.” 

‘** Tf you had time to wait, Sir, till I could cut 
it open and polish the surfaces you would be str- 
prised—it is serpent-stone. Like this.” He took 
from the shelf before him beautiful specimens 
of conglomerate. ‘* Like this.” 





But if that’s your | 


The eyes of Mr. Harris, handsome blue eyes, 
a little proud, it might be, in their glance, yet 
not cold or selfish, ran up and down the ‘*‘ cab- 
inet,” and he said: 

‘*T'll leave the specimen with you then. 
wish it had more value. 
bite ?” 

** These are all on this shelf, Sir, trilobites.” 

**But the one! Old Craig's that you paid a 


I 


Where is your trilo- 


round sum for, I’m told. A eook-stove, ha! ha! 


What an old Jew!” 

‘* This one,” said Henderson. 

** Was it worth as much ?” 

‘* Double the sum, Sir. I mean by that I can 
not find in any scientific report that any collec- 
tion has one half the size that is as perfect as 
this. This one has not a blemish.” 

‘* Well, but what do you propose to do, Sir?” 





Henderson looked at the gentleman who stood 
| twirling his riding-whip, and asking these very 
| abrupt questions. He did not half like the in- 
| vestigation. Mr. Harris waited a moment for 
| an answer—not longer—then he said, smiling, 

‘* Excuse me, but you seem to take such un- 

usual interest in these things, do you mean to 
push your studies as far in this direction as a 
| man can go?” 
**T did—once. 
| ger.” 

“Do not think me rnde, but pray how old 

may you be, that you give up the project so 
easily ?” 

*“T was twenty in May.” 

“ Ah: you worked for Craig a while ago, I 

think?” 

| He has never forgiven me for quitting his 
| service.” 

| You'll live in spite of that. 
| is just at hand, I believe.” 
**'The term ends with this week, Sir.” 
‘Right. I have a young man in my mind 
| who can teach this school as well as you can, 
| probably. You must not waste time here.” 

| Henderson's eyes flashed—he looked exultant. 
That passed, and he said, 
| That would be giving up bread for stones 
| in serious earnest, Sir.” 

‘*Daren’t you do it? Haven't you such kin- 
| ship with the elements as to compel your choice ? 
| Is there any body who would suffer if you chose 
| to invest yourself in science ?” 

** Not that I know of, Sir.” 

“No ties, no obligations—father or mother, 

brother or sister?” 

‘** None.” 

“Then be courageous, and attend to what I 

say. I am going to found a library for the 
| University of my native city. I want to have 
| the finest and most complete collection of min- 


Yes, Sir, when I was youn- 
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eralogic specimens, fossils, and the rest that can 
be made. There is my brother Ithamar. It is 
said that a sea voyage may save his life; no- 
thing else will. He must start immediately. 
A vessel sails for Havre on Sunday. He has 
tastes like yours, and is thoroughly educated. 
You can procure what books you need. Paris 
is the place to go to. You may take what 


measures are necessary for making my money | 


most efficient in your hands. I know about 
you. I trust you, for my part. If you have a 
mind to carry out this scheme of mine you shall 
have the money needful. I have devoted por- 
tions of my income to this object, and have set 
my heart on having it accomplished. I have 
been looking a year or two for the man, and 
here he was under my very eyes.” 

Now and then such wonderful things happen. 
A soul who feels its right to wings is furnished 
all unexpectedly with powers of motion as un- 
hoped for as an eagle’s. Henderson said: 

“Sir, I am perfectly astonished. I never 
dreamed of such a thing.” 

** All the better. You accept my terms?” 

“Terms! I haven’t heard any.” 

‘*If the cellection you shall make is such as 
I expect, you shall sell it to me at what price 
you will. You are a free agent. Meantime I 
pay your expenses.” 

‘*If it is possible, Sir, I'll beat the British 
Museum itself.” 

‘*T’m told there’s a tolerable collection there,” 
said Mr. Harris, with a smile; and then con- 


tinued: ‘You will come to my house this even- | 


ing, and we will arrange with Ithamar. You 
shall lay down your plan, and we will consider 
it.” 


Elizabeth Craig was going up the mountain 
—so they called the hill in the midst of which 
her father’s quarry lay. She meant to go no 
farther than the spring, and there to wait. Mr. 


Henderson said something to her as she left the | 
school-room that made her think he wished to | 


join her there. So already, before coming to 


that place, her footsteps began to loiter, and for | 
the first time in ascending she looked back. But | 


she saw no one in the path by which she had 
ascended, though one was coming in an ecstasy. 

She had her books under her arm and a flow- 
er in her hand. She was walking very slowly, 
when she met Alick Trail. This Alick was at 


least six feet in height, florid as summer, strong | 


as a young Titan. Elizabeth smiled toward 
him as she might have toward a child; her heart | 
was always soft with pity for ‘‘ poor Alick,” his 
lot had been so hard, his life was so laborious, 
his aspirations were so strong and dumb. She 
sympathized with him as if he were a captive. 
She would dare much to set him free. He saw 


she was his friend—his best friend, and he loved | 


her in his own gigantic, unutterable way. 
As they approached each other she ceased to 
smile. 


“Why, Alick,” she said, ‘‘what can be the. 


matter ?” 








He had evidently not seen her till she spoke, 
and it was now too late to escape, or to conceal 
the dishevelment in which he came. In any 
ordinary trouble he would have sought her at 
once; but now, when she spoke, he stared at 
her, and then seemed about to plunge on down 
the hill. Suddenly he stopped, steadied his 
swaying figure, and looked fixedly at her.» 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ what do you want? What 
are you looking at?” 

‘“*T’'m looking at you,” she answered. 

“You may just go on, then.” He lifted his 
arm. ‘There was threatening in the gesture as 
well as in his face. ‘*Go on!” he repeated; 
but with the repetition the rigid arm moved 
with a waiving irresolution. He was now less 
| savage than the instant before. 
| ‘** You are in no such great hurry to have me 
go, I reckon,” said she, not resenting his words, 
but speaking as if to soothe him. ‘This path 

is wide enough for us two, isn’t it, though they 
_couldn’t get down here with the ox teams and 


| the big wagons ?” 


‘“*Go on,” said he, yet more faintly. And 
| as they stood looking at each other it seemed as 
if he were about to break into weeping. As to 
‘Elizabeth, a soft wonder was beginning to shine 
from hereyes. She laid her hand on Alick’s arm. 
| YT don’t know what’s the matter with you,” 
she said. ‘* Has any thing happened ?” 
‘“*No,” he answ vered, fiercely; ‘‘only I've lost 

my year’s wages.” 

| “Oh, Alick, how?” 
| Tl tell you, good Lord! if you want to 
know.” A relentless, determined fire now shone 
in his light blueeyes. ‘‘ I did it playing with the 
| old man, that’s your father.” 
| ‘Playing with father! playing what?” Again 
he hesitated: she looked like Justice as she stood 
there—as if she would exact the penalty of an 
\infraction. As if she would be with him while 
he passed through the deep waters. A strange 
hesitation appeared now in his manner; dimly 
he was seeing that the penalty was his own af- 
fair—that she ought not to know what he knew. 
But he was a desolate ‘man, and she seemed to 
promise every consolation religion extends to ex- 
alted Christian faith. She was here fulfilling 
the promises which his needy nature was begin- 
ning to comprehend and believe in. 

No wonder, therefore, that he said with hesi- 
tation, more ashamed that she should know 
than that the fact existed, 

‘* Betting—cards. He’s got every shilling.” 

‘Oh, Alick, that can't, can’t be!’’ She cov- 
‘ered her face with her hands an instant. Then 
again she was looking at him with those pure, 
steady, piercing eyes. 
| **Why not?” 

‘* Father could not.” 
* Ask him.” 








| ‘* Yes, of course, I mean to.” 


‘Tt wouldn’t be safe—” he reflected. He re- 

| called the passionate purpose of half an hour 

ago. ‘*It wouldn’t, if I meant to stay here any 
| longer; but I don’t. I mean to go.” 
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“You will not go!” 

She said this with thoughtful slowness. 

‘¢T will not—why ?” 

“‘ Because I think that you had better stay.” 


read. If you'll go back home you'll find it on 
the table, and don’t lose the mark.” 

**T'll wait till you're through with it.” 

“No. I'd rather you'd read it to-night. It 


He looked at her. It was the unfolding of | is such a pleasant book. Then we can talk 


the new heaven and the newearth. Old things 
were passing away. He seemed to have heard 
her say, ‘‘ You will stay because you must for 
my sake:” and all things became new. But 
she was not looking at him—her eyes were cast 
down—the deepest sorrow was upon her face. 
At last she said, 

‘* How long have you been doing it? How 
long did it take for you to lose all that money, 
Alick ?” 

** Since last Monday, Lizzy.” 

* Alick, come back home with me.” 

“T swore I'd never go back to that yard 
again.” 

**T don’t want you to go to the yard.” 

‘* Your father has gone off with Harry to the 
flats.” 

“Where are you going then?” she asked. 
How pale and distressed she looked! ‘‘I'm 
afraid the next thing I shall hear you slept all 
night at the tavern, on one of those dreadful 
bar-room benches—or under !” 

‘* What difference would it make? My mo- 
ther is dead!” She saw his tears, she heard his 
trembling voice. As if she spoke for that dead 
mother, she said, 

‘*7T should care. I should hear of it, and T 
should care when I ineard any body say such 
things of Alick Trail.” 

**Then I won't go.” 

** And you'll come back to the yard.” 

**And get robbed again.” Yes, that was 
what he said. 

She turned to him with a ghastly face. 

** You'll never need to fear that. You won't 
be robbed again. Will you come back ?” 

‘Tf I do it’s because you ask me.” 

“Yes, I know, come for that. I should be 
miserable if you did not come back. There's 
nobody could do so well as you could there. 
Besides, I should feel lonesome without you.” 

“You would get over that soon.” 

*T never should.” 

‘If I came I might want to stay forever where 
you were.” 

‘Then stay.” 

“Yes, I'll go back! I could endure any 
thing sooner than be away from her.” He was 
speaking to himself—she shuddered, yet she 
smiled. 

Alick was looking down the path, and Eliza- 
beth’s eyes followed his; at one moment they 
seemed to discover the figure of Henderson, as 
in the windings of the path it ascended to view. 
Alick turned to Elizabeth : 

‘* You stood here waiting,” said he; ‘‘are yon 
going to walk with him?” 

‘Perhaps: I don’t know what he wanted.” 

“Then,” he hesitated, ‘‘ perhaps I'd better go 
on.” She did not object to that. She said, ‘I 
have such a nice book, Alick, I want you to 
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| about it.” 
| He yielded to the persuasion of her eyes, and 
| went away. The schoolmaster had now ap- 
| proached within a dozen paces. 
| His face, when she last saw it, was grave and 
thoughtful, hers peaceful and content. How 
| much had passed within them, and over them, 
| to change both so much within these few mo- 
|ments! While he looked into the future exult- 
ant, she was oppressed and appalled by the pres- 
jent. A glance at Elizabeth’s face—a sharp, 
| quick glance —succeeded by an authoritative 
| kind of searching she did not resist, brought 
| from him this question : 
| ‘*What has that splendid young savage been 
saying to you?” 

** Poor Alick—he has met with a misfortune, 
| that’s all.” 
| ‘*Not such a very little matter either, judg- 

ing from yourface. You mustn't stand soready 
to bear every body’s burdens, Elizabeth. There 
| are lazy people enough who haven't a bit too 
| much pride to prevent their throwing ’em all on 
| you, if you'll only take them. I don’t believe, 
| either, that you will be half as ready to take up 
| mine as you were his—and that makes me jeal- 
| ous.” 
| ‘What is yours then, Sir?” Already his 
voice had eased her heart. She smiled when 
she asked his trouble. 

‘* There’s to be a new teacher down there, it 
| scems, next quarter—and here are the things to 
| blame for it.” He showed her the hammer and 

the pick. ‘* My child, do you repent?” 
| How gayly he spoke for a man who had been 
| disgraced ! 
‘* Repent what ?” she asked, astonished. 
| Having respected your teacher, and for be- 
lieving that he had good common sense.” 
| ‘Who is going to take your place?” 
“‘Tdon’tknow. Some young man Mr. Harris 
|has in his mind. I am to trust to my good 
| hammer it seems. So I am going off—every 
where.” 

“ And not stay here any more! With your 
| hammer, looking for specimens—is it for that?” 

If he said it was even for that, she would 
trust the wisdom of his choice. He reflected. 

“‘Tt’s a secret yet,” said he. ‘* But I may 

| tell Elizabeth. I am going to travel with Mr. 
| Ithamar Harris—he for health, and I for speci- 
|mens. Perhaps we shall run all over the world 
|in our search. I think we shall.” 

‘You will never come back then ?” 

“Who said that? It may not be for a long 
|time though. If I live I shall come back.” 

“ Yes—I think you will.” 

Now the teacher loved Elizabeth. He would 
have told her so this night had not Mr Harris 
startled him by the visit and proposition. As 
he walked slowly up the path to meet the girl 
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his heart said, ‘‘ Wait.” His heart! Some- 
thing disguised as Love, who said, Would it be 
right to speak when a dazzling uncertainty was 
all he could see before him; when—who could 
predict the future ? 

He might sometime give the name of Prudence 
to this voice. Enough that he could not now 
hear and heed it without doing damage to his 
Life. 

When Elizabeth said, ‘‘ I think you will,” the 
words sprung from a conviction that might have 
declared itself with still more authority. She 
knew he would come back. And was the assur- 
ance sufficient to take away her grief at his 
going? For he was going who had been her 
pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night, since 
she went into the school-house and was taught 
of him. She did not love him—oh no! How 
should she bring such a charge as that against 
herself—or make such an acknowledgment? It 
was impossible. But let him name that name 
now; speak one word; she would have heard 
angels sing; she would have hailed the Advent : 
Elizabeth Craig! Craig’s daughter! Alick’s 
compassionating tender friend. Oh, what a bap- 
tism had that been for her! Oh, to what a life 
had she awakened and arisen, at one word from 
Henderson ! 

But he said to himself, ‘‘ Five years, perhaps, 
and who can tell?” And to her merely, 

‘* Let us go now and see what we can find in 
the gravel pit before dark. And remember, J 
shall never, in my searches over the face of the 
earth, forget this evening. We may not have an- 
other such before I go.” 

So they went to the gravel pit. And there 
they found Alick Trail. 

** How like one of the old fabled monsters he 
looks!” said Henderson to Elizabeth, when they 
caught the outline of his figure. He was sitting 
on a projecting boulder reading the book Lizzy 
had recommended. Uncouth, gigantic, he did 
look, indeed, to her as well as to him. ‘‘ Sav- 
age!” **» _nster!”—would she ever forget such 
names as these by which Ae had called “ poor 
Alick?” She trembled when she saw Trail— 
her pitying heart sickened—her kind eyes turned 
away from him; her impulse, which the teacher 
seemed to divine, was to go away as they had 
come, and not disturb him. But they had not 
retreated a step when Trail closed the book and 
looked up. 

He did not rise when he saw them; he sat, 
still and looked. A happy dream had ren- 
dered him oblivious to what had passed between 
him and his master. He had also read in vain. 
He was only recalling continually Elizabeth's 
kind words. They made amends for loss. Yet 
was not his belief in his good fortune so estab- | 
lished that the appearance of Henderson must, 
tail to strike him with dismay—th ough, of course, | 
he supposed that they were somewhere walking 
in the mountain paths together. 

** Don’t laugh at poor Alick !” said Elizabeth, 
as they came near. 

On their nearer approach Trail made ready | 





for them: there was unconscious self-defense in 
his action. Without rising, he thrust his hand 
into one of his side pockets and brought thence 
two shining lumps of ore. They lay in their 
integrity on his broad palm, extended toward 
Henderson ; and a new spirit seemed to be in 
the man, a dignity and a power strange to him, 
as he asked, 

**Can you tell what this may be, Sir?” 

Henderson, greatly surprised, took the speci- 
mens. He did not need to examine them; as 
to their nature or quality there was no room for 
doubt. 

‘*Pure copper, of course,” said he; ‘but 
how long have you had it ?” 

‘Not more than twenty-four hours,” said 
Trail. looking at Elizabeth. He wanted to see 
the effect of his discovery on her. 

‘“*T have often said I was sure there was cop- 
per in this region. Somebody is well off. You 
won't tell where you found it, I suppose, Trail?” 

“Tl tell the old man,” said Trail. Lizzy 
looked at him with wonder. He saw such ad- 
miration in the wonder that he said again, 

“Nobody but Craig. I'll take back those 
bits.” 

Henderson laughed, and gave them back. 


| ** You're right,”’ said he; ‘it isn’t every man 


that can keep a secret. This may be well worth 
keeping.” He now looked about him ; that was 
his habit of search. He arrested it speedily. 

‘*Tt’s plain,” said he, ‘‘ that I must now keep 
my eyes to myself, or Trail will think I'm trying 
to scent his game. You will have to blindfold 
me, Alick !” 

‘* Don’t be afraid,” said Trail. ‘‘ There isn’t 
any danger. Open your eyes and look which 
way you please.” 

‘*Then we will walk on to the bush, Eliza- 
beth.” 

So they left Trail with his book and his cop- 
per mine. 

At dusk, when Henderson went back alone to 
the village, he had said to her that since his pleas- 
ant memories of life began—since the beginning 
of his better experiences—he had always thought 
of her as one who had the best right to know of 
all that gladdened and encouraged him. He 
could remember her as a child, almost as an in- 
fant; he should never forget her as a woman. 
The thought of her would bring him back from 
the ends of the earth, if there was nothing else 
to bring him. She would not forget him? 


At dusk Trail came to the kitchen where 
Lizzy was getting ready the supper. He looked 
in and saw that she was alone. 

** Lizzy,” he said, ‘‘T'll tell you about the 
copper. There's no end to it.” 

‘Then, Alick, you will have back all you 
lost." That was her first thought; for the se- 
cret of discovery was his. ‘‘ Perhaps it would 
be safest not to tell me yet.” 

“‘T shall tell you. Why don’t he get back, I 
wonder ?” 

‘*Come in here, and sit down and wait. He 
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will never come if you watch that way. ~ ‘But if | 
you shut the door and give over looking, } you 
will hear his horse-hoofs the very next min- | 
ute.” 

Trail obeyed hen Then she said: 

‘‘ Father must pay you back as much as you 
have lost for that secret, Alick. You must sell | 
at a good price.’ 

‘«Never mind about that.” 

“You have made the discovery, and you 
ought to have a share in whatever it is w orth.” 

‘It's a strip of land. Oh dear, how strange 


it seems that such a strip should come to any | 


thing! Why, Lizzy, if I hadn't been a fool 
and throw’d away my earnings, I might ‘a 
bought that strip of him any day !” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth. “ Well, it’s likely.” 

“Tam going to talk with your father.” 

‘** And you won’t get in a passion. Because 
now it is all changed.”...... 

Craig was surprised, amazed, when he came | 
home and found Alick in the kitchen, reading | 
quietly. He had left the young man in a state 
of frenzy, full of threats and rage; but here he | 
sat as unrufiled as if he had never known a 
storm. 

After tea Elizabeth went out of the room, 
and found some work to do. 

She had no sooner closed the door than Trail 
took the pieces of copper and laid them on the | 
table, pointing at them, and opened his book | 
again without speaking. Craig also, without a | 
word, put on his spectacles, looked quietly at 
Alick, and took down a pair of scales from the | 
wall, 


“One pound,” saidhe. The weight was one | 


pound and one half; but that was his style. 
‘Where did this come from ?” 
‘* Henderson says it’s pure copper.” 
‘* Where did it come from ?” 
** Why, I found it.” 
‘* Where ?” 
‘“Where you’d never think of looking, Mr. 
Craig.” 
**On my land!” 
**T didn’t say so, Sir.” 
“It is, of course. You found it prowling 
about.” 
“Talk like a man!” exclaimed Trail, in a 


passion. He couldn’t forget that he was a mas- | 


ter now. ‘I stumbled against it as I walked 
along. I picked it up and brought it here.” 

‘* Henderson is in your secret, I dare say: the 
pup.” 

‘Lizzy is. He isn’t. He couldn’t buy it of 
me, either.” 

“IT can—maybe. Liz knows, eh? That's 
smart!” 


There was no honest purpose in the man who | 
spoke. Trail didn’t mind. He got up and_ 


walked about the room. He was happy, soul 
and body. For once he felt himself a man. 

‘* What would you be likely to pay?” asked 
he. 

“You're thinking of what you've honestly | 
lost.” 





“Pm not; nor of what a devilish fool I've 
been.” 

Trail suddenly remembered that old Craig 
| Was not merely his master—he was the father 
|of Elizabeth. He came back to the table and 
| sat down again. Thinking of Henderson made 
‘him uneasily mindful of the fact that he was 
| perhaps now risking the opportunity of making 
| the old man his friend. 

‘*T am thirty years old,” said he. ‘‘I have 
| worked here in this quarry twenty years, Mr. 
| Craig. And though I've never rigged myself 
up fine, like some, nor drank any, I haven't got 
a dollar in the world. Wouldn't you think I 
| was a fool if I'd be satisfied with such a kind of 
| working ? I've got as big hands as any body, 
| and as strong; but what good will they do me 
| if I let every chance go by ?” 
| Craig looked at Trail as if for the first time 
lin his life he saw in him a being to be dealt 
| with as a man. 

[4 Come now,” said he, ‘‘ what are you driv- 
ing at? Speak your mind. But don’t think 
| you're going to come any game on me. If it 
| ain’t all clear and straightfor’ ard, ‘tain’t no bar- 
| gain.” Craig said this because he suspected 
| that, after all, this discovery of Trail’s was on 
some other land than his: if so, of course he 
would buy it and its precious secret. 

| Trail didn’t make any undue haste in answer- 
ing. He said, slowly, 

“ey don’t ask you for one dollar, Sir; but for 
| what is worth more to me than all the copper 
| mines, and gold mines to boot, this side of Jor- 
| dan: I mean Lizzy Craig.” 

Craig laughed. ‘The terms were easier than 
he had expected. But, after a little reflection, 
he said, ‘‘ That depends on what she says about 
it.” 

‘*¢ She’s your daughter.” Alick was a savage, 
and he spoke according to his light. There are 
a great many civilized people not affronted in 
any sense by precisely the thought that brought 
these words from him. 

Craig reflected a moment. The thought had 
perhaps surprised him, but it struck him now as 
felicitous. 

‘*Done!” he exclaimed. He was rid of Trail 
—he had given the girl away, and bought a 
most capable slave at the same moment. His 
eyes shone with satisfaction. 

Then said Alick, for the first time in his life 
| addressing Craig with confidence, 

‘<Tt’s just across the gully, up the bank. I 
| pulled up a bush there trying to get along, and 
| this stuck on. The ground there is chuck full 
of it.” 

‘¢The moon is fulled,” said Craig, striding to 
the window. ‘‘I’ll see about that story.” 

Alick seemed for a moment disposed to ob- 
ject to the night survey; but he then put on his 
| cap and followed. So they went like friends. 

Lizzy looked out of her window when she 
| heard the door close behind them; their voices 

had a friendly sound. She might cease to think 
with trembling of poor Alick. 


| 
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Alas, then, what a flight imagination took! | own, and stay forever. And you must say the 
She was walking with Henderson again—she word.” 
was repeating to herself those last tender words She understood him, and he saw that she did: 
of his. Breathless she paused before the thought but he trembled before the quiet of her face and 
of his last kiss, which also was his first! You her voice’s perfect friendliness. 
see how it was with Lizzy—what a dream this, ‘* You have grown so strong,” said she, ‘there 
was! And the law of life up there excluded | wouldn’t be the danger in your going now there 
dreaming. What stories do the ancient books | was once.” 
of the rocks reveal? Produce me the evidence; ‘‘ More,” said he. 
of perfect fruits and flowers, and beautiful organ- | ‘““Why, Alick, why ?”—was this the same 
isms, from those venerable tomes. | voice that spoke just now so quietly ? 

| He gathered hope from her agitation, though 

One day old Craig said to young Trail, won- | it sounded like alarm. 
dering: | ‘* Because I should leave you, Lizzy,” he an- 

‘*How do you get on with the girl? There’s swered. There it was. 
no use of letting such work drag. Why don’t) ‘But then—but danger—only for leaving 
you make an end?” ‘Trail, you perceive, was| me!” Qh, to be rescued from the conviction 
in favor. that he spoke the truth! 

The young man at this word at once left the) ‘‘ Leaving just every thing—every thing good, 
mine—that mine of marvelous richness, the won- | and carrying off a load of hell. I haven’t loved 
der and envy of thousands of men—and went any thing in this world but you. Never! And 
into the house. Was this indeed Alick Trail? | I can’t give you up.” ‘ 

Then the ‘‘ savage” was civilized. | ‘*Then, Alick, you must stay.” Of course, 

It was mid-day, and the heat was great. He | for he loved her. ‘That was her argument! 
sat nim down in the porch to rest. | ‘And build my house ?” 

Elizabeth, who saw him coming, brought a} ‘‘I suppose so. 
pitcher of fresh water from the spring. She) ‘*Then you've saved God for me!” He hid 
now stood for a moment in the doorway looking | his face in his hands and wept. 
out on the parched land across which he had| Elizabeth looked up to Heaven and prayed. 
come. 

** Lizzy,” said he. 

«Well, Alick. 

** Lizzy,” he began again. 

This time she looked at him; and if he pro- | 
ceeded it must be without her further encour-| When Henderson came back, after years of 
agement. He felt her silence and shivered, but | travel, bringing with him his Rival of the Brit- 
he went on the faster for it. ish Museum, and heard that Elizabeth Craig 

**Shall I build up on the slope this summer, had married ‘‘ according to her station,” he ac- 
where your father thinks I'd best ?” | quiesced, and said she had done wisely. And 

“Build?” said she; -but it was a question, he followed her example. ‘“ Forward!” was 
and not a decision. | his dream. So he married his patron’s daugh- 

‘*Lizzy,” he began once more, ‘‘There’s | ter. 
only one thing keeps me here.” | Then he had his professorship, his honors, his 

‘The mine,” said she. Of course it was the | house on the corner. 
mine. | There he paused. Nature rested. At last 

‘*Tt isn’t the mine, or the quarry. Have you | she waxed strong for the sudden and great 
forgotten when I was going once? Idon’t mean growth of love that was able to surrender all 
to talk about that time, but you bid me stay.” | things for the sake of Elizabeth's son—that 

** Yes,” she said; ‘‘I wouldn’t for any thing could sigh for more honors than he had to lay 
have had you go then, Alick.” | at Elizabeth's feet. So he went ‘‘ back” to her. 

** Would you say the same thing now ?” The son was saved. 

She hesitated. 


“Tf you could fare as well. You have been | MR. BLAZAY’S EXPERIENCE. 
| 
| 





He had a score of happy years before he died. 


She was the mother of Duncan Trail. 








here a long while. Change is good for a man, 
they say. You might go and fare better.” I.—THE LADY IN BLACK. 

**T don’t want any change. I don’t want any HAD walked through the train, carpet-bag 
thing but what I find here.” Alick had never in hand, without finding an eligible seat. 
urged his suit as if he had the right—such a| So I walked back again, looking very hard at 
right, even, as Craig had conferred. Indeed, | all the non-paying bandboxes, bundles, and 
the sense of authority he had for a moment re- | babies that monopolized the cushions and kept 
joiced in had utterly passed from-lis soul. He | gentlemen standing with tickets in their hat- 
remembered his “‘ bargain ;” so did Craig; but | bands. Not a child was.moved, however, by 
Alick only remembered it with shame. But if my silent appzal for justice. Not a bandbox 
he might win Lizzy! ‘‘It is time I went or flinched before my stern reproving gaze. Only 
staid,” said he. ‘‘If I go, it must be right one proprietress of such encumbrances deigned 
away; but if I stay, I shall build a house of my to take the least notice of me. 
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‘There is a seat, Sir!” she said, in a tone ex- 
tremely mortifying to my self-respect, while her 
overfed carpet-bag appeared choking with mer- 
riment at my expense. 

A lady in black filled the designated seat with 
wide-spread mourning apparel and an atmos- 
phere of gloom. Every body seemed by a 
natural instinct to avoid intruding upon her 
melancholy privacy. The place seemed sacred 
to sorrow. But as she of the babies and bun- 
dles spoke she of the voluminous ebon skirts 
gathered up their folds, with a mournfully civil 
gesture inviting me to sit down. I sat down 
accordingly, awed and chilled by the funereal 
presence. Her bonnet was of black crape, a 
black veil eclipsed her face, and she wore a 
mourning ring over the finger of a black glove. 

‘*Will you have the kindness to open this 
window, Sir?” she said to me, in a voice which 
also appeared clad in mourning—so sombre, so 
soft, so suggestive of lost friends. 

I opened it. 


“Thank you,” she said; and putting aside 


the woven midnight of her veil, revealed the | 


most perfect mourning countenance I ever be- 


held, black hair, black eyes, long black eyelashes. | 


It was a youthful face, however, and rather plump 
and smooth, I thought, for such stunning woe. 
** Will you have the shade raised, madam ?” 
“Oh no, thank you.” And out of the cloud 
of her countenance shone a smile, a very misty, 
tender, pensive smile. 
I remarked, with appropriate solemnity, that 
the weather was fine. 


‘*Oh yes!” she sighed, “it is too beautiful | 


for one that ain’t happy.” 

The lady in black soon grew communicative, 
and told me her story. She was the widow of 
a physician in one of the Western States, who, 
besides his regular practice, had purchased lands 
which had increased in value, and dying sud- 
denly had left her a widow with twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 
visit her uncle, in Shoemake. 

‘*In Shoemake!” I repeated, with a start of 
interest. For I must mention here that I was 
going to Shoemake. My errand was to woo, 
and of course win, Miss Susie ‘Thornton of that 


She was going, she added, to) 
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«Indeed !” said I, gratified to ene my wife 
commended. 

‘* At least, she was five years ago. 
years make such dreadful changes!” 

‘*How far are the Thorntons from the vil- 


] 


But five 


lage ?”’ 
“Oh, not far! A nice little farm down the 
river. A charming situation.” 


I1.—MR. THORNTON, 


That afternoon, having dressed, dined, and 
finished my cigar, I sallied forth from the ‘‘Shoe- 
make Hotel” to call on my future bride. 

I found the cottage: a neat little cream- 
colored house on a bank of the river; doors and 
windows festooned with prairie roses ; an orchard 
behind, and maple-trees in front; and an at- 
mosphere of rural beauty and quietude over all. 

I opened the little wooden gate. It clicked 
cheerily behind me, pulled back by a rusty plow- 
share suspended by a chain. The sound of the 
gate summoned from the orchard a laboring man 
in rolled-up shirt-sleeves, who approached as I 
was lifting the brass knocker under the festoons 
of roses. 

‘* How de do, Sir? 
Thornton's folks ?” 

I looked at him. He might have been a por- 
ter—at least, he was a brown, stout fellow, not 
above five feet five, and rather familiar for such 
a short acquaintance. 

*“*T would like to see Mr. Thornton,” I said, 
talking down at him from my six-foot dignity on 
the doorstep. 

‘*Oh, wa’al! just walk right in! We're all 
| in the orchard jest now, gitting a hive of bees.” 

‘*Be so kind then, my good fellow,” said I, 
producing Jones's letter, “as to hand this to 
Mr. Thornton.” 

He received the letter in his great, brown, 
horny hands, stared at the superscription, stared 
at me, said, ‘‘Oh! Jones,” and opened it. 

‘*T am Mr. Thornton,” he informed me, be- 
| fore beginning to read. 

When the letter was read he looked up again, 
| smilingly. 
| ** This is Mr. Blazay, then!” he said. 
| Delighted to meet you, Mr. Thornton,” / 


Want any thing o’ Mr. 


place, whom I had never seen or communicated | said. 


with on the subject of matrimony or any other, | 


solely on the recommendation of my friend Jones, | 


whose praises of his country cousin had induced | and wrung it cordially. 


He reached up, I reached down. He got 
| hold of my hand as if it had been a bell-rope, 
I knew he was glad to 


me to venture upon the rather unusual pro-| see me, as well as if he had told me. 


cedure. 
‘Is Shoemake a pleasant place ?” I inquired. 


“Oh yes!” with another sigh, and another | 


| Will you step into the house or into the 


| orchard ?” said Mr. Thornton. 
House or orchard, I felt my foot was in it, 


of those ‘smiles, so very attractive, that would | and it made little difference which way I stepped. 


have charmed even me, had I not considered | 


myself already engaged 


“Do you know the Thornton family?” I) 


asked, carelessly. 


‘* What!” said she, ‘‘ do you know the Thorn- 


tons?” 

** Not at all; 
trusted me with a package for them.” 

‘* Susie Thornton is a very pretty girl.” 


only a relation of theirs has in- 


‘© Wa’al,” said he, as he was taking me to see 
the bees, “so you’ve come up here, thinking 
mabby you'd like *o marry our Susie?” 

I stopped, aghast. 

‘*T—T wasn’t aware, Sir, that Jones had writ- 
| ten any thing to that effect!” 





‘*A private letter [ got from him yis’d’y,’ 
| said Mr. Thornton; ‘ he seemed to think’s best 
| to kinder explain things ‘fore you got along. I 
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think about so myself. He gives you a tolera- 
ble fair character, and, far’s I’m concerned, if 
you and Susie can make a bargain, I sha’n’t 
raise no objections.” 

“Have you,” I gasped, ‘mentioned it to 
Susie ?” 

** Oh, sartin!” said Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ Mother 
and I thought best to talk the matter over with 
her, so’s to have every thing open and above- 
board, and save misunderstandings in the fu- 
tur’.” 

** And, may I ask, how did Susie regard a— 
such a—very singular arrangement ?” 

‘Singular? Howso? Motherand I looked 
upon it as very sensible. 
quainted and marry her, if agreeable; or if not, 
not. That's what [ call straightfor'a’d.” 

*Straightfor'a’d? Oh yes, to be sure!” I 
said, and essayed to laugh, with very indifferent, 
if not with quite ghastly, success. 

A little too straightforward, wasn’t it? It 
was well enough, of course, for a couple of hard- 
ened wretches like Jones and myself to talk 
over a matrimonial project in business fashion, 
and for me to come up and look at the article of 
a bride he recommended, to see if she suited ; 
but to know that the affair had been coolly dis- 
cussed by the other party to the proposed bar- 
gain made it as awkward and unromantic as 
possible. I even suspected that I was the vic- 
tim of a hoax, and that Jones was at that mo- 
ment chuckling over my stupendous gullibility. 


IIl.—SUSIE AND THE BEES. 

‘*That there’s my darter, and them’s the 
bees,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“What! that thing in the tree?” said I, 
using my eye-glass. ‘‘It looks like a shocking 
bad hat!” 

‘*That’s the swarm stuck“on to the limb,” 
said Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ We'll have Susie to thank 
if we save ’em. She heard ’em flying over, and 
ran out with the dinner-bell and called ’em.” 

** Called ’em to dinner!” I said, absent-mind- 
edly. 

**Ringing the bell called ’em down, till 
bimeby they lit on that tree. A swarm ’ll 
gen'ly come to such noises. And Susie’s a 
master-hand to look arter bees.” 

**What’s she doing up on the ladder there ?” 

**She’s cutting off the limb. It’s curi’s,” 
said Mr. Thornton, with fatherly pride, ‘ bees 
never tech her, though she goes right in among 
‘em. Sting me, though; so I keep a little 
back. Susie’s mother, Mr. Blazay!” 

At that a freckled, good-natured woman, who 
stood at a little distance from the tree, with her 
arms rolled up in a calico apron, took them out 
to shake hands with me, and rolled them up 

in. 

‘* What are these little negro boys doing?” I 
inquired. 

‘* Nigger boys! 
paternal Thornton. 

“Them’s our little boys, Sir,” said the ma- 
ternal Thornton, with an amused smile. “ What 


Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the 


You come and git ac- | 





| you see is veils tied over their faces to keep 
the bees from stinging ‘em. That's George 
| Washington holding the ladder for Susie; and 
| that’s Andrew Jackson tending the clo’es-line,” 
|  ** This is the second swarm Susie has stopped 
_ this season,” said Mr. Thornton. ‘‘ Both wild 
swarms from the woods, prob’bly. We consider 
it quite a prize.” 
| ‘*Hive of bees in May, worth a ton of hay; 
hive of bees in June, worth a silver spoon ; hive 
| of bees in July, not worth a fly. That's the old 
| adage,” smiled Mrs. Thornton. 
| ** But Susie has good luck with her bees, let 
’em swarm when they will,” said Mr. Thornton. 
|  ** Look out down there!” cried a clear, shrill, 
feminine voice from the tree. 
| The fibres of the bough began to crack; and 
| somewhat to my alarm I saw the great, black, 
| hat-like mass swing down, as if about to fall to 
|the ground. But I soon perceived that it was 
secured by the rope, which was passed over a 
limb above, and then down to Andrew Jackson's 
hand, who stood looking up through his veil, 
| waiting for orders. Susie severed the bark and 
splinters that still held the branch, then dropped 
her little hand-saw on the grass. 
| ‘Now, Jackson!” Slowly the boy payed 
out the line, and slowly the bough descended 
| With its burden. ‘* Hold on, Georgie!” Georgie 
held on, and down the ladder came Susie. 

Animated, agile, red as a rose, she ran to her 
| bees, I regarding her meanwhile with anxious 
interest. Taking hold of the bough where it 
hung, she ordered Andrew Jackson to ‘let it 
come,” lowered it almost to the ground and 
| shook it. The bees fell off in great bunches and 
clusters, which burst into buzzing, crumbling, 
crawling multitudes on the grass—wave on wave 
| dark surging. George Washington stood ready 
| With a bee-hive, which he clapped over the living 
heap. | And the job was done. 

‘There, father!” cried Susie, merrily, ‘‘ what 
are you going to give me for that? Hive of 
| bees in June—” 


She stopped, seeing me. 
| _ ** You shall have your silver spoon,” said Mr. 
| Thornton. ‘‘This is Mr. Blazay, Susie.” 
| Determined to perform my part with becom- 
| ing gallantry, I advanced. Unluckily I am tall. 
My bow was lofty; the bough of the tree was 
|low. Before I could take off my hat it was 

taken off for me. Attempting to catch it, I 
knocked it like a foot-ball straight at Susic’s 

head. She dodged it, and it fell by the bee- 
hive. At that the Father of his Country rushed 
, to the rescue, and brought it back to me with the 
/air of a youngster who expects a penny for his 
services... I was finishing my bow to Susie when 
| I observed a number of swift, zigzag, darting in- 
| sects circling about us. 

“Stand still and they won't hurt ye,” said 
George Washington, handingme my hat. ‘‘ Make 
|’em think you're a tree!” 

I assumed the réle accordingly—rooted my- 

self to the spot—held my tall trunk ereet—kept 
‘my limbs rigid—and, I am confident,’ looked 
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verdant enough to deceive even a bee. In that | 
interesting attitude I looked as unconcerned as | 
possible, grimaced at Susie, said what a delight- 
ful orchard it was, and felt a whizzing, winnow- 
ing sensation in my foliage, otherwise called 
hair. 

“‘'There’s a bee!” screamed Andrew Jackson. 

The General was right—there was a bee. I 
began to brush. 


“Don’t ye stir!” shouted Washington. 
‘That'll only make him mad! Keep jest as 
still !”” 


It was easy for the First President to stand 
there, with his face veiled, and promulgate that 
theory. But I wasn’t up to it. I found my- 
self stirring my stumps involuntarily. I dropped 
my hat and stepped in it. The bee whizzed 
and winnowed ; I flirted and brushed. Then 
came a poignant thrill! The assassin had his 
poisoned dagger in me. 

The sublime Washington continued to shout, 
‘Keep still, keep jest as still!” But already 
my movements had quite dispelled the illusion 
that I was a tree, and the darting and dinning 
about my ears became terrific. I endeavored to 
smile calmly at Susie, and talk as became a man 
of my politeness and dignity. But it was no 
use. Panic seized me. I stamped, I swung 
my crushed hat, I took to my heels. I ran like 
a Mohawk; and I would never, probably, have 
stopped running until I reached a railroad train 
had not the same destiny that brought me to 
Shoemake conspired to keep me there by casting 
a dead branch in my way. In giving my head 
a brush I neglected the brush at my feet. They 
became entangled in it, and I sprawled my six 
feet of manly dignity ingloriously on the turf. 


IV.—HOW I WAS ENTERTAINED. 

The first thing I heard, on recovering my 
faculties and sitting up, was laughter. George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson were rolling 
and keeling over with laughter. Mrs. Thornton 
was eating her calico apron. Mr. Thornton 
was suffering from an excruciating attack of 
colic. While Susie indulged without restraint 
her very ill-timed merriment. 

As I got upon my feet the whole family came 
forward to see if I was hurt. 

‘Children! Susie!” I could hear Mr. Thorn- 
ton saying, ‘‘ Hush! don’t ye know no better ‘n 
tolaugh? Did you, Sir, get stung?” 

‘“*I—I thought the bees were coming rather 
near,” I remarked, cheerfully, pressing my hat 
into shape, ‘‘so I concluded to stand back a 
little.” 

“Sartin, sartin!” said Mr. Thornton. 

* Susie!” giggled George Washington, “ he 
thought he’d stan’ back a little! he, he, he!” 

‘*Didn’t his arms and legs fly for about a 
minute though!” snickered Andrew Jackson. 

‘Shall we go and examine the operations of 
the bees? I feel a lively interest in bees.” And 
I put on my hat, pulling it gayly over the aching 
eyebrow. 





‘*T’'m afraid,” said Mr. Thornton, ‘the bees 


have been so kind o’ shook up ’twon't be very 
safe to go near ‘em right away.” 

“Ah! youthink so? A sting is nothing—a 
—nothing dangerous, is it?” 

‘Oh no; but it’s sometimes plaguy uncomf’- 
table,” said Mr. Thornton, “ that’s all.” 

‘*That all?’’ said I, glad to hear it. ‘I'm 
sure that’s nothing so very dreadful. However, 
if you think we'd better wait until the bees get 
a little quiet, I can restrain my curiosity.” 

Susie had found an excuse to go back to the 
hive. I would have been glad of any excuse 
to return at the same instant to the hotel. I 
had seen enough of her, and certainly I had 
heard enough. My interest in the Thorntons 
was satiated. I had made up my mind that I 
didn’t want to marry. ‘The country was not so 
charming as I had anticipated. I very much 
preferred the town. 

‘*Wa'al, may as well go into the house, I 
guess,” said Mr. Thornton, leading the way. 

So we went in. The door of a close, gloomy 
little parlor was thrown open, and I was re- 
quested to walk in and make myself at home. 

**You must go in and entertain him while I 
help Susie slick up a little,” I heard Mrs. Thorn- 
ton whisper at the door. 

So Mr. Thornton came in, sat down in his 
rolled-up shirt-sleeves, put one leg over the 
other, hung his hat on his knee, and entertained 
me. 

Of the entertainment, however, the most I 
remember is that I not only experienced an 
ever-increasing anguish in the part which had 
been stung, but discovered, to my consternation, 
that it was swelling rapidly. 

‘*T knowed a man once that got stung on the 
head,” remarked Mr. Thornton, bees being the 
topic of conversation, ‘‘and he was blind for. 
three days arter it, and his head swelled up as 
big as half a barrel.” 

Having entertained me with this extraordi- 
nary fact the worthy man withdrew. I sprang 
to my feet and looked in the glass over the 
mantle-piece. Appalling spectacle! My or- 
gan of locality was growing—it had already at- 
tained the size of a walnut—and was fast swell- 
ing to the dimensions of an egg. I caught up 
my hat and pitched it recklessly on my fore- 
head. As I was drawing on my gloves I heard 
whispers. 

**T can’t go in! I shall laugh, I know I 
shall!” followed by a suppressed giggle. 

‘*My! Susie, don’t be so foolish!” said Mrs. 
Thornton. ‘‘Come! I'll go in with you!” 

More whispers, a little fluttering, and in came 
Mrs. and Miss Thornton, catching me with my 
hat and one glove on. Retreat being thus cut 
off, I sat down again in the obscurest corner, 
with the unstung hemisphere of my phrenology 
in the light and the other in shadow. 

Susie seated herself opposite, with her eyes 
downcast, looking rigid, red, and as utterly un- 
attractive as possible. She never once opened 


her mouth to speak, but now and then appeared 
seized by an almost ungovernable impulse to 
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giggle, after which she became more astonish- 
ingly rigid and red than before. 

Mrs. Thornton and I were discussing the 
weather, with now and then an awful interval 


. + . | 
of silence, when Susie, who, to conceal her em- | 


barrassment, had turned her eyes out of the 
window, suddenly started back. 

‘* Mother, there comes Peleg!” 

And almost immediately I saw standing in 
the door a young man in light summer clothes, 
with ruddy-brown cheeks, a long nose, and a 
droll expression of countenance, nodding and 
winking like a harlequin. 


V.—P. GREEN. 


“Come in, Peleg,” said Mrs. Thornton. | 


“Mr. Blazay, this is our neighbor, Mr. Green.” 

Mr. Green made an extravagant flourish, 
shook my hand very hard, bowed extremely low, 
and remarked, through his nose, that he was 
most happy. 

‘‘Pidn’t know though ye had company,” 
he said, apologetically. He looked around for 
a seat, and finally, parting his coat tails, sat 
down near Susie. ‘‘ Fine weather now we're 
having, Mr. Blazaway.” 

‘‘Mrs, Thornton and I were just remarking 
that it is fine weather,” I answered, dryly. 

Mrs. Thornton looked disconcerted by the 
neighbor's appearance, and after fidgeting a 
minute left the room. 

‘Grand good weather for hay,” said Mr. 
Green. ‘‘ Brings out the rakes—hem !” 

Susie looked slyly at him, as if to see whether 
he meant that for a hit at me. I wasn’t sure 
about it, so I kept still. 


‘‘Smashing good crop o’ hay this season; | 


beats every thing!” said Mr. Green, lifting his 


_ left foot and holding it with his hand over the 


instep across his right knee. ‘‘ Grass look well 
where you’ve been, Mr. Blazaway? or don’t you 
notice much about grass ?” 

I replied that, wherever I had taken the pains 
to observe, every thing looked to me exceeding- 
ly Green, keeping my eyes fixed steadily on him 
as I spoke. 

** Sho!” said Mr. Green, looking at me steadi- 
ly in return, and scratching his chin. Then he 
turned and said in a hoarse whisper to Susie, 
** What an all-fired wen that gentleman has got 
over his left eye! ye noticed it?” 

A wen? that was the bee sting!  All-fired ? 
it was all-fired! Had Susie noticed it? In 
turning my face in order to stare down the 
insolent intruder who called me Mr. Blazaway 
I had exposed the swelling, and Susie, who stole 
a glance at me just then, must also have seen 
it. 

Mr. Green reached deep into a pocket of his 
light summer trowsers, brought out a jack-knife 
and commenced honing it on his shoe. 

‘Traded horses agin, Susie.” 

‘What a hand you are to swap horses, Peleg!” 
she said, thawing into conversation under his 
genial influence. 

“Put off the roan colt; got a four-year-old 








| chestnut; nice, tell yeou! Bring him round 
| and let ye ride after him to-morrer.” 

** Who did you trade with ?” said Miss Thorn. 
| ton. 

‘Stranger. Dono his name. Stumped him 
in the road. Says I, ‘I got the mate to that 
beast you’re drivin’, friend,’ says I. ‘Hey ye?’ 
j}says he. ‘ Better hitch,’ says I, ‘and jest ‘step 
| over in the lot here and see,’ says I. He said 
| he didn’t object if I had any thing to show; so 
he tied to the fence—mighty slick critter that 
of his’n! ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘either you want my 
|animil, or I want your’n, dono which till we 
talk,’ says I. Wa’al, we made a dicker,” added 
Peleg Green, shutting his knife with a loud click, 
and winking significantly. 

He was going on to expatiate on the merits 
of the four-year-old chestnut, when, to my great 
relief, Mr. Thornton came to the door and called 
him out. 

“*T'd like to speak with you a minute, Peleg.” 
And Peleg, though with visible reluctance, with- 
drew. 

I arose, walked straight to Susie, and frankly 
took her hand. She looked up with a fright- 
ened, inquiring glance, afraid, as I afterward 

learned, that I was going to propose to her on 
the spot. 

‘*T am very glad,” I said, ‘‘ to have formed 
your acquaintance. [I shall always remember 
you with interest, and if I ever come this way 
again I shall certainly do myself the pleasure 
of visiting you.” 

She appeared quite bewildered a moment, 
then a gleam of intelligence brightened her 
| face. 

** Are you going, Sir?” And I was hurt to 
observe the gleam became a gleam of delight. 

‘*T have a call to make,” said I; ‘and aft- 
ter what is past we may as well be frank with 
each other. I think it is quite evident to us 


| both that—” 


‘*That you don’t like me,” she said, while I 
was stammering. ‘‘That’s it; and you needn't 
take the trouble of putting it in some more polite 


| way.” 


She laughed as she spoke; all her embarrass- 
ment had vanished; she looked radiant, even 
charming; and altogether such a change had 
come over her that I was astonished. 

‘* Rather say that you have not fallen in love 


| with me,” I answered. 


‘*That’s true—I haven't!” she confessed, with 
refreshing naiveté. ‘* And do you blame me? 
I was almost frightened to death when I heard 
you were coming. And it was so odd—just as 
Peleg would go and look at a colt he thought 
of buying!” 

I sincerely entreated her pardon for the af- 
front. 

‘*Oh, no affront! I don’t care now, since 
you don’t want to marry me.” And she ap- 
peared quite joyous, 

“You are glad of that. 
too,” I couldn’t help saying. 

‘* Yes, I suppose he will,” she confessed, gayly. 


Peleg will be glad 
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«* You like Mr. Green ?” | the Universalist track, as thus:” changing in- 
‘¢Qh yes; he amuses meeversomuch. You stantly to the aspect of a fat and jolly parson. 
don’t know how funny he can be. But you ‘From that to swapping horses is the easiest 
mustn’t go now, Sir,” she cried, taking my hat thing in natur’, Then I looked so:" putting 
from me. ‘‘ Stay to tea, won't you?” his tongue in his cheek for a quid, and inclining 
I hardly know how it was; but she had her his head sidewise, with the honestest smooth 
way, and I staid. face—‘‘ And talked this way: ‘ That's a drea’- 
**You must forgive me for laughing,” said | ful kind beast, my friend; true and sound in ev- 
Susie, only half penitentially; ‘‘ but you can’t ery way!” spoken with a good-natured drawl 
guess how glad I was that you got stung. Don’t that convulsed the youngsters. 
you think it was a judgment upon you?” | Isympathized with Mrs. Thornton, who grave- 
" «You knew it?” I said, putting my hand to ly reproved Mr. Green for his levity in taking 
my egg; for the swelling had about reached | off the different denominations, 
that size. | **Call hoss-jockeying one of the denomina- 

“Of course I did; and that was the reason | tions? Wa'al, we have our backsliders too,” 
I couldn’t look at you. But I am very sorry said Peleg, ‘‘from the backs of unbroke colts. 
now—indeed I am,” she added, compassionate- Speaking of my being a melancholeric man, 
ly, seeing how bad a sting it was. ‘‘And to Susie, f was put in mind to-day how choleric I 
think Peleg took it for a wen!” got when my melons was stole last summer. 

At that she had to laugh again. But, on the | Met one o’ them fellers.” 
whole, she manifested a good deal of true wo- “Did you? Oh, you must tell Mr. Blazay 
manly sympathy for my suffering, and went out that story, Peleg!” 
to prepare some salt and vinegar, which she And Peleg told it for my especial edification. 
said was her mother’s remedy for stings. | **Ye see, Mr. Blazay, there’s a tribe over the 

She did not return. But presently Mrs. mountain we call Shanghays—gre’t slab-sided 
Thornton came in, bringing a saucer with some lummoxes—legs so long they hev to go down 
liquid and a rag in it, dressed my brow, and cellar to tie their shoes; and feet so big they 
took me out to tea. | hev to use the forks of the road for a bootjack. 
| Wa’al, a set of em come over to our pond a-fish- 
ing last summer, and as fish wouldn't bite they 

We found Mr. Thornton and the little Thorn- | concluded water- millions would (that’s what 
tons waiting—the distinguished urchins eying they call em), and went over to my patch, a 
the table ravenously, as if they did not see cake couple of ‘em, to hook some; when I come and 
every day. | ketched ‘em at it. 

Then Susie and Peleg came out of the kitch-| “‘‘ Waval,’ says I, ‘how ye getting along? 
en together, looking supremely satisfied with | Don’t be in a hurry,’ says I, as they dropped the 
each other, and amazingly confidential. melons and started to run. ‘ Better take some 

Mr. Thornton then let slip those dogs of war, | with ye,’ says I. ‘Plenty of’em. Fust-rate, 
the juniors, whose ardor he had with difficulty | too. Here, I can get ye some a good deal bet- 
restrained, and, with a rattle, and a clatter, and | ter than these.’ They felt awful cheap; but I 
a rush, they flew to the table, storming the| made ‘em hold their arms, and loaded ‘em up 
bread-and-butter, scaling the salt fish, carrying | with the best I could find. ‘There,’ says I, 
the breast-works of cold chicken, and assaulting | ‘ you see I know a great deal better than you do 
the wings. how to pick, so next time you want any s’pos- 

In the mean time the lovers managed to get ing you come and ask me. It looks as if I was 
me into the seat designed for Peleg, while the mean about my melons, when folks hev to come 
chair intended for me, next to Susic’s, was cool- | and steal ’em,’ says I. 
ly usurped by that gentleman. Peleg kept the} ‘‘SoI let em go. But I thought I'd like to 
youngsters in a constant roar of laughter with | hear what sort of a story they'd tell the others; 
his jokes and queer contortions of face, which I | so I cut around through the edge of the woods 
was chagrined to see were greatly enjoyed by | and got behind a stump by the pond, where I 
Susie. could see what was going on, though I couldn’t 

“Oh, Peleg!” she exclaimed at last, ‘‘ you'll) hear much. They left their fishing and ripped 
certainly kill me with your ridiculous stories.” | open the melons, and appeared to be hevin’ a 

‘*Wa’al, then, I won’t tell any more,” said | glorious good time over ‘em, when a dog they 
Peleg. ‘Fact, I'm a melancholy man myself, | had along with ’em got hold of a rind, choked, 
nat’rally. Studied to be a minister once: this | and keeled over. ‘They thought he was dead; 
is the way I looked:” sleeking down his hair| and then you should have seen the old scratch 
with a meek and droll expression. ‘‘ That was| that was topay! ‘Pizon! pizon!’ I could hear 
when I was Presbyterian. Then I turned Meth-|’em spluttering. They thought I had plugged 
odist, and looked so:” and out of the tearful | the melons and put arsenic into ‘em; which ac- 
seriousness of « broad, unctuous countenance | counted for my picking out such partic’ler nice 
broke a sympathetic, hopeful smile. ‘‘ After} ones. They dropped their slices, and spit out 
that I thought of turning Baptist, and got as far) what they were eating, and made a stampede 
as this:” a sapient, hollow-cheeked visage, with | for the village, to the doctor’s; and about half 
a one-sided pucker—‘‘ when I switched off on | an hour after they might have been seen going 


VI.—MRS. THORNTON'S TEA. 
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ee Re 
over the mountain, sick as death with epicac k—| | assistance, and I bid you a good-night.” And 


for the doctor had given each on ’em a rousing 
good dose. ‘This is the way they looked :” and 
Peleg illustrated, while every body laughed but 
me. 

I had had enough of that sort of thing. I 
arose to go, pleading an engagement. ‘‘A lady 
I met in the cars, Mrs.” —referring to the 
widow's card—‘‘ Mrs. Pellet.” 

*©Sho!” said Peleg. ‘* Not Mrs. Doctor Pel- | 
let—Laury Scranton that was ?” 

‘The very same; and a very interesting | 
young widow, with twenty thousand dollars.” | 

** Widow!” gasped P. Green, with nobody’s 
face but his own this time; and a very aston- 
ished face it was. ‘See here, ye don’t say! 
Doctor Pellet, he ain’t dead, is he?” 

I assured him that the excellent doctor was 
deceased. 

‘**T take it he was a dear friend of yours, Mr. 
Green.” 

“*Yaas! no! I mean—s’pose ye wait a min- 
ute; guess I'll walk along with ye; got my 
colts to look after; seen my hat, Susie ?’ 

While Mr. Green in his agitation was hunt- 
ing for his hat I shook hands with the family, 
and accepted, because I could not refuse, an 
earnest invitation to a farmer’s dinner the next | 
day. I then departed, pursued wildly out of | 
the house by Peleg, pulling on his hat. | 


VIL—P. GREEN'S DIPLOMACY. 

Think o’ going to see Laury—Mrs. Pellet 
—to-night ?”’ said Peleg. 

‘**T have promised to call on her,” I answer- | 
ed, evasively. 

*“T'd no idee of her being a widow,” said Mr. | 
Green, with an aguish shake in his voice. ‘‘ Got 
much acquainted with her? Couldn't, though, | 
I s’pose, jest seeing her in the cars. Seem to 
take the Doctor’s death perty hard ? or couldn't 
you judge as to that?” 

‘* Not so hard but that she may be consoled, 
I should say.” 

“ Consoled ! yaas!” said Peleg, sardonically. 





soling her. Wouldn’t you like now to hev me 
go and show ye where the house is ?” 

**Oh no, I wouldn’t have you put yourself to 
that trouble, Mr. Green.” 

**No trouble at all, Mr. Blazay. Fact is, I 
—I ruther think "twould be neighborly if I sh'd 
drop in on her myself.” 

** But, I beg of you, don’t go out of your way | 
on my ower’ 

“Oh no! oh no!” said Peleg, keeping close | 
at my side. If I walked fast, he walked fast ; 


| themselves for an hour or so, 


| ing voice of the young widow. 


| 
**Maybe you'd like to hev the privilege of con- | there to-night, air ye? 


| jealously after me. 


I turned the street-corner. 

**On the hull, guess I may as well go along 
too,” observed Peleg—‘‘ me and Laury being old 
friends so.” 

I reminded him of his excuse for abruptly 
leaving the Thorntons, and expressed my deep 
concern lest his colts should suffer from his neg- 
| lect. 

‘*Wa'al, I guess the colts can take care o’ 
" said Mr. Green. 

We reached the house, and rang. 

** Hello!” said Green, ‘‘ain’t you going in?” 

‘*Not at this present moment,” I answered, 
walking off. 

‘*Wa'al!” said the astonished Peleg, ‘if I'd 


| known—why didn’t you say ?—and not fool a 


fellow this way!” 

At that moment the door opened, and I left 
him to call alone on the widow. 

Two hours later, strolling toward the house, 
I saw a person in light summer clothes come out; 


| heard a voice which I recognized as P. Green’s, 


and another which I distinguished as the mourn- 
They separated, 
and the light summer clothes came toward me 
ata fast walk, with an air of hurry and abstrac- 
tion. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Green,” 
antly. 

** Hello! that you, Mr. Blazay ?” said Peleg. 
‘*Where ye bound now ?” 

‘Enjoying a little stroll,” I replied, leisure- 
ly. ‘It’s a charming evening.” 

**Tt is so,” exclaimed Peleg, with returning 


I said, pleas- 


| agitation, ‘* but rather cool.” 


“Tt is,” said I, “chilly. I should think 
| you would suffer in those thin garments, Mr. 
| Green.” 

* Wa’al, my clo’es be ruther thin,” Peleg ad- 
mitted. 

‘* And, allow me to say, it seems to me your 


| only safety is in a rapid continuation of your 


walk. I will not detain you an instant.” 

** See here!” said Peleg; ‘‘ye ain't going in 
After nine o'clock !” 

** After nine?” saidI. ‘*Gentlemen seldom 
make calls before that hour, do they ?” 

I left him standing in his airy attire, gazing 
I returned to the door he 
had just quitted, and entered, admitted by the 


| charming Mrs. Pellet herself. 


She received me with her sweetest subdued - 
smile; and, seated quietly at her side in her 
|unele’s parlor, I had the pleasure of hearing 
from her own lips the full particulars of my busi- 
| ness in Shoemake—Susie having communicated 


if I walked slow, he walked slow. ** Asa friend, | them to P. Green, and P. Green to the widow. 


Mr. Blazay,’ 


he said, confidentially, ‘‘ allow me | 


‘*T little thought when I praised her to you,” 


to say to you that that bunch over your eye looks | she said, with gentle reproach, ‘‘that I was 
bad. Seems to me J shouldn't want to be mak- | praising your future bride.” 


ing calls on the ladies if J hed it.” 
‘*Thank you, Mr. Green, for your very kind 
suggestion. But I hardly think one so afflicted 


as Mrs. Pellet will look much at externals. I} 


can now find the house very well without your 


‘* Unfortunately for my hopes,” I said, ‘‘ Su- 
sie’s affections seem to be already engaged.” 

**Indeed! who is the happy man?” 

“Our friend who just went from here—Mr. 
| Peleg Green.” 
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The mourning eyelashes were raised with an | 
expression of mild and sorrowful surprise. 

‘‘But Peleg—I am sure,” she said, ‘he 
doesn’t care for her.” 

‘‘Madam, he is her devoted admirer. You 
should have seen him fly to the rescue the -mo- 
ment he heard of my arrival. Indeed, so well 
satisfied am I of their mutual attachment that I 
have quite abandoned my foolish project.” 

Mrs. Pellet heaved a sigh. 


VIII.—ONE OF PELEG'S JOKES. 

The next day I dined with the Thorntons. 

Susie improved on acquaintance. After din- 
ner she showed me her cheeses, and took me 
into the garden, and was gathering a bouquet 
for me; and, as I may as well confess, a very 
delightful familiarity was growing up between 
us, When—in rushed Mr. Green. 

Again, in the evening, I went to pay my re- 
spects to the widow, and was enjoying a very 
quiet and pleasing conversation with that charm- 
ing lady, when—in popped Peleg. Which of 
the two fair ones did he fancy? or had he an 
Oriental preference for both ? 

Day after day, as I lingered in the place, 
without well knowing why, the fellow seemed to 
have given up his ordinary pursuits in order to 
devote himself exclusively to their guardianship. 
He followed me pertinaciously; from village to 
farm, and from farm to village; as if the great 
business of existence with him was, to prevent 
any confidential communication between me and 
either of the aforesaid young women. 

Shrewd, energetic, good-looking, not half so 
illiterate as he appeared, making fun wherever 
he went, he was, I found, a very general favor- 
ite. But my original prejudice against him, 
instead of diminishing, increased, and became 
very violent when I observed that Susie, who | 
had soon learned to entertain m+ with a simple 
grace, a bird-like joyousness, when we were 
alone together, invariably grew reserved toward 
me the moment he appeared. 

So two or three (I don’t know but four) weeks 
passed. And still some fascination kept me in 
Shoemake. And still Mr. Green followed me 
with that suspicious nose of his, which, I ob- 
served with satisfaction, was long, and offered 
excellent conveniences for tweaking, until one 
afternoon found us four embarked in a sail-boat 
on Shoemake Creek. I had invited Susie and 
Mrs, Pellet, and Peleg had invited himself, join- 
ing us just as we were getting into the boat. 

“‘ Hello!” said he, appearing very much as- 
tonished. ‘‘ Jest in the nick o’ time, ain't I? 
Seems to be plenty o’ room in yer canoe—guess 
I may as well jump in.” 

And jump in he did, accordingly, before I | 
could push off. 

The water sets back a mile or more from the 
dam, and raises Shoemake Creek to the dig- | 
nity of a river, Through green meadows it | 
winds placidly between banks fringed with al- 
ders, willows, and elms, festooned with wood- | 
bines and wild grapes. 
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The wind failed us as we were returning, and 
I made Peleg work his passage. He rested on 
the oars, and we floated down the current, which 
was calm and glassy under the evening sky, and 
Susie sang a song that made me feel unusual- 
ly sentimental, and the widow sighed, ‘ How 
sweet !” 

““Wa'al, it is some sweet,” Peleg admitted, 


| as we drifted around a bend of the stream, and 


came upon an exquisitely tranquil picture of 
cool green water embowered in cool green foli- 
age overhanging the bank. 

“Gals, I’m agoing to show ye the milldam,” 
said Peleg, rowing down stream. ‘Did you 
ever see it, Mr. Blazay? I come perty nigh 
going over the dam thing once.” 

‘* Peleg,” said the melancholy Laura, “please 
don’t be profane, will you?” 

**No, I won't,” said Peleg, solemnly. “I 
mean the mill-d—m. Can’t guess how J saved 
myself, Mr. Blazay ?” 

‘* By using your nose for a setting-pole?” I 


| suggested. 


‘*Mr. Blazay,” said Peleg, ‘‘I owe you one! 
But my nose ain’t quite so long as that man’s 
was who always had to take two steps forward 
to touch the end on’t. He was brother to the 
man that was so tall” (measuring me from head 
to foot) “he had to go up a ladder to comb 
his hair. And he could run so’—an allusion, 
no doubt, to my race with the bees—** that, give 
him a fair chance, he could come out several 
rods ahead of his own shadow. He ran around 
an apple-tree once so fast that he ’most ketched 
up with himself, and could see his own coat 
tails jest ahead of him.” 

So much I got for descending to the vulgar- 
ity of a personal allusion. Even Laura was 
forced to smile, and Susie fairly screamed. 

‘*Every body laughs at those jokes; I al- 
ways do,” said I, “* whenever hearthem. Ican 
remember laughing at them as long ago as when 
I was a small boy.” 

“Them jokes? What very old bachelors 
they must be, then!” said the impudent fellow. 
‘*They must be bald enough by this time! How 
many years ago did you say ?” 

** We all admire your wit, Mr. Green,” I re- 
plied, sternly. “But I would advise you just 
now to bestow your chief attention upon the man- 
agement of the boat, for you are getting us into 
a dangerous position.” 

Peleg grinned as he turned the boat in the 
current, letting the stern swing around toward 
the dam. The swift, smooth water shot be- 
neath us dark and strong, breaking into a sil- 
ver curve almost within reach of my cane, then 


| plunging with thunder and foam down into 


an agitated and vapory basin. Mr. Green suf- 
fered us to drift almost to the brink. I was in 
the stern, and could look straight over the falls. 
The girls screamed. 

‘*Don't be the least mite scared, gals,” said 
the facetious Peleg, keeping the boat on the verge 
with easy strokes of the oars. ‘‘ Even if she 
should go over I could ketch her ’fore Mr. Bla- 
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zay'’s coat tails touched the water, and row her 
right back up over the dam again.” 

“Mr. Green,” I cried, seriously, ‘‘ take care! 
An oar may break, then away we go—nothing 
could prevent it.” 

** All but Laury,” said Peleg; ‘‘she can’t git 
over a dam, ye know!” 

** By Heaven,” said I, alarmed, ‘‘ we are go- 
ing !” 

‘* Yes, Blazay first,” chuckled Peleg. 
likes to be first in every thing.” 

**T see,” said I, now much excited, ‘‘I am 
destined to give that fellow a thrashing.” 

**Sho!” said Mr. Green, ‘‘I want to know. 


‘“*He 


This is a leetle more fun than I bargained fur. | 


I ‘xpected the gals would be a trifle skittish, 
but I didn’t think Blazay would kick in the 
traces.” 


We were right over the smoking chasm, where | 
a single false stroke of an oar might precipitate | 


us into it. Susie, with a pale, frightened face, 
instinctively shrank to my side and clasped my 
arm. I felt a thrill, which made me for a mo- 
ment forget the danger. ‘The spray wet us, 
thunder and mist filled the air, the whirlpool 
foamed and boiled below, and I was happy. 

** Oh, dear, dear Peleg!” pleaded Laura—her 


rich mellow tones heard even above the roar | 


of the falls—‘‘if you have any regard for me, 
don’t.” 

‘*T can't help it,” said Peleg, pretending to 
lose his power over the boat, and actually let- 
ting the stern project over the dam. 

I threw my arm around Susie, and she nestled 
tremblingly to my heart. At the sight that 
wretch Peleg missed a stroke. The boat shot 
forward—we hung upon the brink! He struck 
the blades again, just in time to check our pro- 
gress, and putting forth all his strength, might 
have saved us had not Laura, beside herself with 
terror, sprung up in the bow of the boat. 


‘* Mercy !” she shrieked ; and flinging abroad | 
her lovely arms, threw herself headlong upon Pe- 


leg. 

Of course that settled the business. The boat 
swept sheer over the dam with all on board, fill- 
ing and capsizing instantly. 


IX.—COLD WATER. 

A piercing shriek went up as we went down. 
It was the voice of Laura, which had cast off its 
mourning for the wet occasion. Susie uttered 
not a word, nor was Peleg able to make any re- 
mark, facetious or otherwise, with the widow 
clinging to his back, hugging and choking him 
desperately. 

I remember a brief tumult in the water, arms 
tossing, crinoline floating, the boat keel upward, 
the eddies rolling and sucking us. Then I was 
trying to swim with a precious burden, raising 
the dripping head above water, sinking inevi- 
tably, going down with the current, touching 
gravel at last, and thanking my stars that I was 
tall. 

Wading, I emerged, bearing Susie in my arms, 
and carried her to the bank. 
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‘«Thank Heaven !” said I, ‘‘ you are safe,” 

She brushed her dripping hair from her eyes, 
strangled a little, and looked up. f 

I was bending over her, kneeling. It was 
very romantic. I expected nothing less than 
that she would call me her preserver, and be- 
tray at once her gratitude and her love. She 
moved her lips—her lovely but wet lips. I list- 
ened for their faintest murmur. And this is 
what she said: 

‘Where's Peleg ?” 

‘*What’s Peleg to us?” I exclaimed, senti- 
mentally. 

‘* He’s a good deal'to us—to me, at any rate!” 
she declared ; and I was obliged to tell her that 
Mr. Green had got the widow on the keel of the 

| boat, which he was hauling to the opposite 
| bank, 
| 4 Nobody drowned ?” 

** All safe, dearest !” 

“You needn’t call me dearest!” said Migs 
Thornton. And she actually struggled from 
| my arms. 
| 


| 


**Susie! dearest Susie !” etc. 

| I don’t remember the rest of my speech, and 
| probably would not repeat it if I could. The 
| truth is just this: I had fallen in love with this 
| same Susie Thornton, and in the excitement of 
| the moment I was betrayed into a rather ill- 
| timed declaration. 

‘*Mr. Blazay!” she exclaimed, in a strange 
| tone, and with a strange look, in which were 
expressed, as I fondly believed, astonishment, 
rapture, alarm. ‘* How can you!—you must 
not !—Peleg!” 

I protested. She was very much agitated. She 
shivered in her drenched clothes. She laughed 
nervously. She ran down the stream and fished 
out my hat, which had floated ashore. 

‘“ Now we are even,” she said, with unnatural 
gayety. ‘* You have saved my life—I have saved 
your hat—and one is of about as much conse- 
quence as the other! Why didn’t you let me 
drown? You might as well!” 

“ Allright!” shouted Peleg, having got Laura 
on the rocks. ‘ Accidents will happen, ye know, 
in the best reg’lated families.” 

Susie and I set out, climbing the banks. The 
thunder of the dam grew faint behind us, and 
looking back I saw the cascade gleaming white 
in the twilight. 

‘Why, Susie, child! where have you been ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Thornton, as we entered the 
house. 

‘Oh, we only just went over the dam, that’s 
all,” said Susie. 

‘* Over the dam!” cried mamma. 

‘* The dam!” echoed papa. 

‘Dam !—dam!” clamored little brothers, 
eagerly running to hear their sister’s narrative 
of the shipwreck. 

I turned to go. 
hand. 

‘““No, Sir!” he said, with tears in his eyes, 
| and with a squeeze that brought tears into mine. 


| “You don’t leave this house to-night! You 


Mr. Thornton grasped my 

















have saved our darter’s life, and d’ye spose we'll 
see you go off in your wet clo’es? Not's long’s 
my name’s Thornton !” 

“I fear I was only too willing to stay. I wanted 
one word of hope from Susie; and although she 
appeared indifferent to my going, I did not go. 

“Give him some o’ my clo’es to put on, can’t 
we, mother ?” said Mr. Thornton. ‘* This way, 
Mr. Blazay; I can fit ye, I know!” 

He introduced me to the spare bedroom, and 
soon brought me my outfit. I beheld with dis- 
may the old-fashioned garments. But the an- 
tique style was their least objectionable feature. 
The dress-coat was of ample breadth, the waist- 
coat of voluptuous dimensions, the pantaloons 
baggy. But all were alike longitudinally scanty. 
They had been cut for a very much shorter and 
stumpier man, The ends of the sleeves reached 
my elbows. The trowsers-legs barely covered 
my knees, and appeared decidedly averse to 
making the acquaintance of the socks, whose 
position in the world was so much beneath them. 
Between waistbands and waistcoat I displayed a 
broad zone of borrowed linen. The collar of 
the coat rode my back like a horse-collar. 

Mr. Thornton rubbed his hands, and appeared 
hugely tickled at his success in clothing his guest. 
He held the candle for me at the mirror. I 
looked aghast at myself as I thought of meeting 
Susie. How could I think of pressing my suit 
in a suit that so needed stretching ? 

I took courage, however, exhibited myself at 
the tea-table, and joined in the merriment my 
ridiculous plight occasioned. 

A delightful evening ensued. Susie was in 
high spirits; vivacious and sweet as Hebe after 
her bath. And further, my presence in the 
cottage did not prove a signal for Peleg to rush 
in. 

The heroes were sent to bed. The old folks 
shook hands with me affectionately, called me 
their daughter’s preserver, and bid me good-night. 

The moment I was left alone with Susie her 
vivacity subsided: she became serious and si- 
lent. I placed myself at her side. The fra- 
grant, dear little hand that lay idle on her lap 


I could not resist the impulse to seize and kiss | 


it. She firmly and gently withdrew it. 

Then I talked; telling her of my previous 
languid, artificial life; confessing my self-con- 
ceit and my prejudices ; avowing my infinite in- 
debtedness to her for curing me of that folly, 
for inspiring witl. new life, with hopes, with 
happiness—and all that sort of thing. 

‘* Mr. Blazay,” she exclaimed, shivering anew 
with agitation, ‘‘why do you tell me this now?” 

‘* Why not now?” ; 

“Tt is too late!” 

**Too late? It is not too late, Susie, if you 
love me.” 

‘* Sir,” she cried, almost angrily, ‘‘ you must 
not—I tell you you shall not—speak to me of 


love! You have saved my life to-night; Iam_ 


grateful; but—” she hesitated. 
“Say it! Say the worst!” 
She lifted her face—tearful, white, inexora- 
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ble—and fixed her eyes upon me with a look I 
shall never forget. 

‘*Mr. Blazay, I am engaged.” 

This she said with that chilling resoluteness 
of tone which falls upon a lover's heart like 
death. 

I began to rave foolishly of perfidy; of the 
trap that was laid for me when I came to pay 
my addresses to one who was already secretly 
betrothed. 

**Oh! but I was not when you come!” 

** What!” I exclaimed—*“ you have engaged 
yourself since ?” 

*T have,” said Susie. 

‘*When? To whom?” 

‘* The evening after you arrived: to Peleg.” 

J leaped to my feet. Wrath and disgust al- 
most stifled love. It was the last shock to my 
egotism to know that she had accepted Peleg 
after she had seen me! I would have rushed 
from the house, but I saw Susie laughing: dis- 
tressed as she was she could not but laugh to 
see me striding thus to and fro; and then I re- 
membered whose garments were drying by the 
kitchen fire, and whose I had on in their place. 

It was but a fitful, nervous laugh, however, 
and it changed suddenly to crying. ‘That brought 
me to her feet. I claimed her; I vowed that 
she loved me; I knew it, and I would not give 
her up—and more to the same effect. 

Susie cut me short; arose in her dignity; 
pointed to the candle. 

‘«The light is at your service, Sir, whenever 
you wish to retire.” 

I took it, and, without bidding her good-night, 
went, not to bed, but to the kitchen where my 
clothes were drying, carried them to my room, 
put them on again, returned to the entry, placed 
the candle on the table, and was going. 

Susie, who had been sitting in the dark, came 
out of the parlor and stood before me with a face 
like death. 

“ Are you going ?” 

**T am going.” 

‘* Never to come again ?” 

** Never to come again.” 

** Good-by !” she whispered, just audibly, of- 
fering me her hand. I pressed it; I kissed it. 

‘* Susie,” I pleaded, ‘‘say that you will not 
marry that man!” 

**T have pledged myself: I shall marry him,” 
she replied, in a voice that smote my heart like 
stone. 

I regarded her a moment: so fair, so inexo- 
rable; another’s, and not mine: then hurried 
from the house. 


X.—MY TRUNK IS PACKED. 


Out of doors all was hushed and quiet. How 
well I remember that night! A dewy, mid- 
summer night. And there, standing bentath 
the moon and the dim stars, I had a feeling to 
which the gayest may sometimes be brought—a 
piercing sense of loneliness, as if I alone of all 
the world was without a home—an alien in the 
beautiful, calm universe of God. 
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I heard the throbbing murmur of the dam. 
I wandered toward it; saw its misty whiteness 
glitter in the moon; stood on the bank where I 
had first held Susie in my arms; and tortured 
myself with vain regrets. After I had done 
that long enough I walked back again, saw the 
light extinguished in the farm-house, and knew 
Susie had gone to bed. To sleep; perhaps to 
dream—of Peleg. I grinned bitterly at the 
thought ; and bidding her farewell in my heart, 
and taking my last look at her window, I re- 
turned to the tavern. 

I packed my traps, then threw myself down, 
and rolled and tossed in the long, dark hours, 
as it were in black sweltering waves, the miser- 
ablest of men; heard the birds chirp, and saw 
the first gray glimmer of dawn; then sank into 
a feverish sleep and dreamed that Peleg took us 
all to ride on the river in the handle of his jack- 
knife, with the blade hoisted for a sail. 

Awakened by Peleg’s shutting the blade, I 
found jt was broad day. I arose and dressed 
with care. I breakfasted as usual. Then I 
had my luggage brought down stairs, to be in 

2adiness for the early train. Then I paid my 
bill. Then the landlady came and told me 
there was a person waiting to see me in the par- 
lor. Then I went into the parlor; and there, 
sitting with her bonnet on, and with a little can 
of honey in her lap, was Susie Thornton. 

My heart gave a great bound at sight of her. 
But I saw at once that it was not an occasion 
to afford me the least ground of hope. Un- 
willingly she had come, sent by her parents, who 
did not press, and to whom she did not con- 
fess, her reason for not wishing to come. 

‘* Mother promised you some honey, you re- 
member. And when I told her you were going 
she blamed me for not giving it to you, and 
made me come and bring it, with her best wish- 
and father’s.” 

She got through her errand very prettily. I 
took the can, thanking her. But oh, it was 
a sweeter honey than that my soul hungered 
for. I took her hand. She burst into tears. 
She staid only to dry them and was going, 
when a loud, blatent voice at the door star- 
tled us. 

“*Mr. Blazay any wheres around this morn- 
ing, any on ye?” 

“Peleg!” gasped Susie. 

** He'll be gone in a minute—wait here,” I 
said, flinging the long damask window-curtain 
over her. 

Enter Peleg. 





es 


XL—P. GREEN SHOWS HIS COLORS. 


‘Hello! how do ye find yerself after that 
rather damp time, Mr. Blazay, hey ?” 

** Ah, good morning, Sir! I feel for one, as 
if I kad about enough of Shoemake and the kind 
of jokes you practice here.” 

‘*Sho! ain’t going off huffy, be ye? Seea 
trunk and carpet bag in the entry here, H. Bla- 
zay marked on ’em—sorry you're going.” And 
Mr. Green sat down. 
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‘*Have you any business with me?” I de. 
manded. ‘‘ For my time is occupied.” 

‘*Wa'al, no, yaas, not exac’ly; don’ know 
but I hev, and don’ know as I hev. Truth is, 
you’ve got me into the all-firedest scrape, Mr, 
Blazay.” 

‘“‘T have got you into a—explain yourself!” 

**Yaas, you hev! an awful scrape!” And 
Peleg opened and shut his jack-knife vivacious- 
ly. ‘* An’ .ow, seems to me, Mr. Blazay, ‘tain’t 
exac’ly the fair thing for you to scoot off so and 
leave me in the lurch.” 

‘* What do you mean, Sir?” 

‘*Wa'al, to come to the pint, it’s just this: 
I'd got the idee into my head you was coming 
up here to marry Susie, and, ye see, that’s 
what's overset all my ca’c’lations. Fact is, may 
as well own up, I had a sneakin’ notion after 
Susie myself; and so, ye see, when I heard a 
dandified sort o’ chap had come to town, and 
marched up to neighbor Thornton’s as if he 
owned all this part of creation, and had come to 
collect his rents, I allow it did give me the all- 
firedest stirring up ever I had in my life! I 
wasn’t long gitting into some clean clo’es, you 
better believe, and making tracks that way my- 
self—about the time you was making a bee-line 
from the orchard, ve rec’lect!” 

** Mr. Green,” said I, stripping back my cuffs, 
**T have long owed that nose of yours a wrench, 
and I perceive that you have brought it here to 
afford me the gratification.” 

‘‘Yaas, I guess not!” said Peleg, coolly. 
‘*Excuse me, Mr. Blazay!” And he stuck up 
the blade of his knife in a manner that rather 
discouraged my advances. ‘ I remember what 
you said last night about giving me a thrashing ; 
but thrashing goes against my grain, as the bar- 
ley said to the flail. Hedn’t ye better wait and 
hear what I’ve got to say ?” 

**Go on,” I said, mastering iny indignation. 

‘*Wa'al, as I was going to remark, you hur- 
ried up my pop-corn, Mr. Blazay, a leetle 
faster’n I meant to hey it.” 

‘*Pop-corn, Sir! what do ye mean ?” 

“Oh! you ain’t acquainted with that kind o’ 
confectionery? Plain English, then, I watched 
my chance, and, that very night, ‘fore supper, 
popped—you know what—the question. And 
she took me right up, as I knew of course she 
would.” And Peleg felt the edge of his knife 
complacently. ‘That's what you made me do, 
Mr. Blazay ; and now I’m bothered if I wouldn't 
give boot if the thing was unpopped. Come!” 
crossing his legs and talking very much as if he 


| had been trading horses, ‘‘ what do you say to 


a bargain now?” ° 

The curtain was trembling. To prevent Mr. 
Greeu’s observing it 1 rushed upon him, towered 
over him, and exclaimed, 

‘‘You knave! you have not even been will- 
ing that I should speak with Susie; but you 
have driven the wedge of that nose of yours be- 
tween us on every occasion; and now—” 

Peleg quietly stroked the said nose, and 
smiled. 











‘‘Lemme explain, Mr. Blazay. Ye see, all 
along, I wasn’t quite sure o’ the widow. Laury’s 
an old flame o’ mine, ye know. Offered my- 
self to her six year ago—as it happened, jest 
after she had accepted Doctor Pellet, so of course 
I'd give her up. And ain’t it curi’s I never 
heard of Pellet’s death till the very evening I'd 
engaged myself to Susie! Do be so obliging as 
to keep your hands off’n me, Mr. Blazay, and 
I'll tell ye. Then, of course, the old feelings 
for Laury kind o’ come up again, and I can’t 
say that the twenty thousan’ Pellet left her dis- 
couraged me in the least. Now, I was afraid 
you was after the widow, and J wanted the 
widow. I had a suspicion you was after Susie, 
and, if I couldn’t git the widow, J wanted Susie. 
So then I was on the fence. Keep yer temper, 
keep yer temper, Mr. Blazay, and I'll con- 
tinue. Want to know the reason why I didn’t 
propose right off to Laury? Id already got 


one bird, and what should I do withtwo? But | 


I might ’a give you a chance with Susie, mabby 
you think ? 
give the cat a bird in the hand, and take my 
chance for one in the bush? ‘That’s jest the 
case, Mr. Blazay.” 

“ Well, Sir!” 

‘“*Wa'al, Sir,” resumed Peleg, ‘‘last night, 


after the ducking, you know, I took Laury home. | 


And in the excitement I kind o’ forgot myself. 
I may as well own, I popped the question to her 
too. She accepted me, of course; might ’a 
known she would. 
Blazay. Engaged to two gals to once!” And 
he put his head shrewdly on one side, as if 
studying some smart plan of extricating him- 
self, 

‘*Well, Sir! well, Sir! what can I do for 
you?” 


“ Wa’al,” drawled the jockey, didn’t know | 


but you'd like to take one on em off my hands. 
Good respectable girls, both on ’em; kind o’ 
hate to break any hearts, or git into a breach- 


o’-promise scrape ; but I can’t marry both, you | 


know, without emigrating to Utah.” 

“Well, Mr. Green, of which of these deluded 
young women do you desire to be relieved ?”’ 

‘*T s'pose,” said Peleg, ‘‘as I come first, 
knowed both of them, and kinder got my feel- 
in’s engaged afore you did, it’s only fair I sh’d 
hev the first pick. Now lemme see which I'll 
take. Now there’s Susie—awful nice gal— 
handy about the house, you know—make a first- 


rate wife ; not bad off either. S’pose old Thorn- | 
ton could give her a couple o’ thousands now, | 


and mabby three thousand more when he dies. 
Not bad, if a feller can’t do better. But then 
there’s Laury’s got twenty thousand right in 
hand; that ’d kinder set a feller up at once—no 


waitin’ for dead men's shoes; an’ besides, she | 


took a shine to me before Susie ever did—that 
ought to be taken into the account; and I some- 


how think she’d take the disappintment o’ losin’ | 


me harder’n Susie will; and then you came 


But ’tain’t in natur’, is it, ’t I sh’d | 


That’s the scrape, Mr. | 
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here, you know, to court Susie, and not Laury, 
So, ’pon the hull, if it’s the same thing to you, 
‘pears to me it’s "bout the fair thing for me to 
take Laury, and let you have—” 

At this instant the curtain was flung aside. 
Peleg stopped, Peleg stared, Peleg grimaced 
and whistled. 

“Phew! Who'd ’a thought it! Susie!” 

XII.—CONCLUSION, 

There she stood, in an attitude that might 
have done credit to Rachel, her eyes, her face, 
her whole form, so to speak, scintillant and 
quivering with intensified scorn. 

Peleg stretched himself up, plunged his hands 
deep into his pockets, screwed up first one side 
of his face and then the other, and repeated his 
astonished whistle. 

“Whew! Told ye so!” squinting at me. 
* Awful scrape! perfectly-awful !” 

**Mr. Green,” said I, *‘ the lady desires to be 
rid of your society. I am waiting to see her 
very reasonable wishes complied with.” 

‘*Don’t be rollin’ up yer sleeves on my ac- 
count! don’t spread yerself so like a cat a-fall- 
| ing jest forme! Ruther guess I’m ina bad fix, 
| and had better back right straight out. Ye see, 
Susie, no mortal man could ’a ca’c’lated on 
Laury's turning up a widow jest as I had hooked 
myself to you. Now I hain’t the least thing 
agin you in the world; andI didn’t mean to 
| flunk out when I made the bargain. But my 
old attachment to Laury, ye know—and here's 

Mr. Blazay, a perfect gentleman, got property, 
likes you; and if you are satisfied with the 
swap—” 

| She stamped her foot again, her eyes darting 
fire. 

| **Shall I hasten his departure ?” I suggested. 
**Door or window—which would you prefer to 
see him pass out of ?” 

‘‘Don’t trouble yourself, I beg of ye!” said 
Peleg. ‘‘ You seem to understand each other, 
and I'm glad on’t,” scratching his chin. ‘* We'll 
consider it settled if you’ve no objections. Hope 
| the trade’ll prove satisfactory all around. Ruther 
dull morning, Mr. Blazay. Looks ’s though ‘t 
might clear up and be fine bimeby—’bout ten 
o'clock, I guess. And allow me to say, Mr. 
Blazay, if I’ve got a colt, or any animal you 
hap’n to want, I shall be most happy to talk. 
Waal, any time, ye know. 

Exit Peleg. 

Susie arranged her bonnet-strings with agi- 
tated hands, and was hurrying away, in haste 
to hide her anger and her shame, when I held 
out my arms to prevent her escape, and— 


Good-morning.” 


**Come! come!” says Mrs. Blazay, looking 
over my shoulder, ‘‘ you've written quite enough 
about that foolish affair! Besides, I want you 
to take the baby.” 

Susie’s word is law. 


So I leave my story 
here. 
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ROMOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


CHAPTER LILI. 


A PROPHETESS, 


HE incidents of that Carnival day seemed 

to Romola to carry no other personal con- 
sequences to her than the new care of supporting 
poor cousin Brigida in her fluctuating resigna- 
tion to age and gray hairs; but they introduced 
a Lenten time in which she was kept at a high 
pitch of mental excitement and active effort. 

Bernardo del Nero had been elected Gon- 
faloniere. By great exertions the Medicean 
party had so far triumphed, and that triumph 
had deepened Romola'’s presentiment of some 
secretly prepared scheme likely to ripen either 
into success or betrayal during these two months 
of her godfather’s authority. Every morning 
the dim daybreak, as it peered into her room, 
seemed to be that haunting fear coming back to 
her. Every morning the fear went with her as 
she passed through the streets on her way to the 
early sermon in the Duomo: but there she grad- 
ually lost the sense of its chill presence, as men 
lose the dread of death in the clash of battle. 

In the Duomo she felt herself sharing in a 
passionate conflict which had wider relations 
than any inclosed within the walls of Florence. 
For Savonarola was preaching—preaching the 
last course of Lenten sermons he was ever ai- 
lowed to finish in the Duomo: he knew that 
excommunication was imminent, and he had 
reached the point of defying it. He held up the 
condition of the Church in the terrible mirror 
of his unflinching speech, which called things by 
their right names and dealt in no polite peri- 
phrases; he proclaimed with heightening confi- 
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dence the advent of renovation—of a moment 
when there would be a general revolt against 
corruption. As to his own destiny, he seemed 
to have a double and alternating prevision: 
sometimes he saw himself taking a glorious part 
in that revolt, sending forth a voice that would 
be heard through all Christendom, and making 
the dead body of the Church tremble into new 
life, as the body of Lazarus trembled when the 
divine voice pierced the sepulchre ; sometimes 
he saw no prospect for himself but persecution 
and martyrdom :—this life for him was only a 
vigil, and only after death would come the dawn. 

The position was one which must have had 
its impressiveness for all minds that were not of 
the dullest order, even if they were inclined, as 
Macchiavelli was, to interpret the Frate’s char- 
acter by a key that presupposed no loftiness. To 
Remola, whose kindred ardor gave her a firm 
belief in Savonarola’s genuine greatness of pur- 
pose, the crisis was as stirring as if it had been 
part of her personal lot. It blent itself as an ex- 
alting memory with all her daily labors; and 
those labors were calling not only for difficult 
perseverance, but for new courage. Famine had 
never yet taken its flight from Florence, and all 
distress, by its long continuance, was getting 
harder to bear; disease was spreading in the 
crowded city, and the Plague was expected. As 
Romola walked, often in weariness, among the 
sick, the hungry, and the murmuring, she felt 
it good to be inspired by something more than 
her pity—by the belief in a heroism struggling for 
sublime ends, toward which the daily action of 
her pity could only tend feebly, as the dews that 
freshen the weedy ground to-day tend to prepare 
an unseen harvest in the years to come. 

But that mighty music which stirred her in the 
Duomo was not without its jarring notes. Since 
those first days of glowing hope when the Frate, 
seeing the near triumph of good in the reform 
of the Republic and the coming of the French 
deliverer, had preached peace, charity, and 
oblivion of political differences, there had been 
a marked change of conditions: political in- 
trigue had been too obstinate to allow of the 
desired oblivion ; the belief in the deliverer, who 
had turned his back on his high mission, seemed 
to have wrought harm; and hostility, both on a 
petty and on a grand scale, was attacking the 
Prophet with new weapons and new determina- 
tion. It followed that the spirit of contention 
and self-vindication pierced more and more con- 
spicuously in his sermons; that he was urged to 
meet the popular demands not only by increased 
insistence and detail concerning visions and pri- 
vate revelations, but by a tone of defiant confi- 
dence against objectors; and from having de- 
nounced the desire for the miraculous, and 

| declared that miracles had no relation to true 
| faith, he had come to assert that at the right 
| moment the Divine power would attest the truth 
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of his prophetic preaching by a miracle. And | 
continually, in the rapid transitions of excited 
feeling, as the vision of triumphant good receded 
behind the actual predominance of evil, the | 
threats of coming vengeance against vicious ty- | 
rants and corrupt priests gathered some impetus 
from personal exasperation, as well as from in- | 
dignant zeal. In the career of a great public | 
orator who yields himself to the inspiration of 
the moment, that conflict of selfish and unself- 
ish emotion which in most men is hidden in the | 
chamber of the soul is brought into terrible evi- 
dence: the language of the inner voices is writ- 
ten out in letters of fire. 
But if the tones of exasperation jarred on | 
Romola, there was often another member of Fra | 
Girolamo’s audience to whom they were the only 
thrilling tones, like the vibration of deep bass 
notes to the deaf. Baldassarre had found out | 
that the wonderful Frate was preaching again, 
and as often as he could he went to hear the | 
Lenten sermon, that he might drink in the 
threats of a voice which seemed like a power | 
on the side of justice. He went the more be-| 
cause he had seen that Romola went too; for he | 
wag waiting and watching for a time when not | 
only outward circumstance, but his own varying | 
mental state, would mark the right moment for | 
seeking an interview with her. Twice Romola| 
had caught sight of his face in the Duomo— | 
once when its dark glance was fixed on hers. | 
She wished not to see it again, and yet she 
looked for it, as men look for the reappearance 
of a portent. But any revelation that might be | 
yet to come about this old man was a subordinate | 
fear now: it referred, she thought, only to the} 
past, and her anxiety was almost absorbed by | 
the present. | 
Yet the stirring Lent passed by; April, the | 
second and final month of her godfather's su- | 
preme authority, was near its close; and no-| 
thing had occurred to fulfill her presentiment. | 
In the public mind, too, there had been fears, | 
and rumors had spread from Rome of a men- 
acing activity on the part of Piero de’ Medici; | 
but in a few days the suspected Bernardo would 
go out of power. Romola was trying to gather 
some courage from the review of her futile fears, | 
when on the twenty-seventh, as she was walking | 
out on her usual errands of mercy in the after- | 
noon, she was met by a messenger from Camilla | 
Rucellai, chief among the feminine seers of | 
Florence, desiring her presence forthwith on 
matters of the highest moment. Romola, who | 
shrank with unconquerable disgust from the | 
shrill excitability of those illuminated women, | 
and had just now a special repugnance toward 
Camilla because of a report that she had ay | 
nounced revelations hostile to Bernardo del 
Nero, was at first inclined to send back a flat | 
refusal. Camilla’s message might refer to pub- | 
lic affairs, and Romola’s immediate prompting | 
was to close her ears against knowledge that 
might only make ker mental burden heavier. | 
But it had become so thoroughly her habit to! 
reject her impulsive choice, and to obey passive- 
Vor. XX VIL. —No. 158.—P 


ly the guidance of outward claims, that, reprov- 
ing herself for allowing her presentiments to 
make her cowardly and selfish, she ended by 
compliance, and Went straight to Camilla. She 
found the nervous, gray-haired woman in a 
chamber arranged as much as possible like a 
convent cell. The thin fingers clutching Romo- 
la as she sat, and the eager voice addressing her 
at first in a loud whisper, caused her a physica] 
shrinking that made it difficult for her to keep 
her seat. 

Camilla had a vision to communicate—a 
vision in which it had been revealed to her by 
Romola’s Angel that Romola knew certain se- 
crets concerning her godfather, Bernardo del 
Nero, which, if disclosed, might save the Re- 
public from peril. Camilla’s voice rose louder 
and higher as she narrated her vision, and end- 
ed by exhorting Romola to obey the command 
of her Angel, and separate herself from the en- 
emy of God. 

Romola’s impetuosity was that of a massive 
nature, and, except in moments when she was 
deeply stirred, her manner was calm and self- 
controlled. She had a constitutional disgust for 
the shallow excitability of women like Camilla, 
whose faculties seemed all wrouglit up into fan- 
tasies, leaving nothing for emotion and thought. 
The exhortation was not yet ended when she 
started up and attempted to wrench her arm 
from Camilla’s tightening grasp. It was of no 
use. The prophetess kept her hold iike a crab, 
and, only incited to more eager exhortation by 
Romola’s resistance, was carried beyond her own 
intention into a shrill statement of other visions 
which were to corroborate this. Christ himselt 
had appeared to her and ordered her to send his 
commands to certain citizens in office that they 
should throw Bernardo del Nero from the win- 
dow of the Palazzo Vecchio. Fra Girolamo 
himself knew of it, and had not dared this time 
to say that the vision was not of Divine author- 
ity. 

** And since then,” said Camilla, in her ex- 
cited treble, straining upward with wild eyes to- 
ward Romola’s face, ‘‘ the Blessed Infant has 
come to me and laid a wafer of sweetness on 
my tongue in token of his pleasure that I had 
done his will.” 

‘*Let me go!” said Romola, in a deep voice 
ofanger. ‘‘God grant you are mad! else you 
are detestably wicked !” 

The violence of her effort to be free was too 
strong for Camilla this time. She wrenched 
away her arm and rushed out of the rom, not 
pausing till she had gone hurriedly far along 
the street, and found herself close to the church 
of the Badia. She had but to pass behind the 
curtain under the old stone arch, and she would 
find a sanctuary shut in from the noise and hur- 
ry of the street, where all objects and all uses 
suggested the thought of an eternal peace sub- 
sisting in the midst of turmoil. She turned in, 
and sinking down on the step of the altar, in 
front of Filippino Lippi’s seren: Virgin appear- 
ing to St. Bernard, she waited in hope that the 
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inward tumult which agitated her would by-and- 
by subside. 
The thought which pressed on her the most 


acutely was that Camilla could allege Savonaro- | 


la’s countenance of her wicked folly. Romola | 
did not for a moment believe that he had sane- 
tioned the throwing of Bernardo del Nero from | 
the window asa Divine suggestion; she felt cer- | 
tain that there was falsehood or mistake in that 
allegation. Savonarola had become more and 
more severe in his views of resistance to mal- | 
contents; but the ideas of strict law and order | 
were fundamental to all his political teaching. | 
Still, since he knew the possibly fatal effects of | 
visions like Camilla’s, since he had a marked | 
distrust of such spirit-seeing women, and kept | 
aloof from them as much as possible, why, with 
his readiness to denounce wrong from the pul- 
pit, did he not publicly denounce these pretend- 
ed revelations which brought new darkness in- | 
stead of light across the conception of a Su-| 
preme Will? Why? The answer came with 
painful clearness: he was fettered inwardly by 
the consciousness that such revelations were not, 
in their basis, distinetly separable from his own 
visions ; he was fettered outwardly by the fore- 
seen consequence of raising a cry against him- 
self even among members of his own party, as 
one who would suppress all Divine inspiration 
of which he himself was not the vehicle—he or 
his confidential and supplementary seer of vis- 
ions, Fra Salvestro. 

Romola, kneeling with buried face on the altar 
step, was enduring one of those sickening mo- 
ments, when the enthusiasm which had come to 
her as the only energy strong enough to make 
life worthy, seemed to be inevitably bound up 
with vain dreams and willful eye-shutting. Her 
mind rushed back with a new attraction toward 
the strong worldly sense, the dignified prudence, 
the untheoretic virtues of her godfather, who 
was to be treated as a sort of Agag because he 
held that a more restricted form of government 
was better than the Great Council, and because 
he would not pretend to forget old ties to the 
banished family. But with this last thought 
rose the presentiment of some plot to restore the 
Medici; and then again she felt that the popu- 
lar party was half justified in its fierce suspicion. 
Again she felt that to keep the Government of 
Florence pure, and to keep out a vicious rule, 
was a sacred cause; the Frate was right there, 
and had carried her understanding irrevocably 
with him. But at this moment the assent of 
her understanding went alone ; it was given un- 
willingly. Her heart was recoiling from a right 
allied to so much narrowness; aright apparent- 
ly entailing that hard systematic judgment of | 
men which measures them by assents and denials | 
quite superficial to the. manhood within them. 
Her affection and respect were clinging with | 
new tenacity to her godfather, and with him to 
those memories of her father which were in the 
same opposition to the division of men into sheep 
and goats by the easy mark of some political or 
religious symbol. 


—_ BE eo ee ee 
After all has been said that can be said about 
the widening influence of ideas, it remains true 
that they would hardly be such strong agents 
unless they were taken in a solvent of feeling. 
The great world-struggle of developing thought 
is continually foreshadowed in the struggle of 
the affections, seeking a justification for love 
and hope. If Romola’s intellect had been less 
capable of discerning the complexities in human 
things, all the early loving associations of her 
life would have forbidden her to accept implicit- 
ly the denunciatory exclusiveness of Savonarola. 
She had simply felt that his mind had suggested 
deeper and more efficacious truth to her than 
any other, and the large breathing-room she 
found in his grand view of human duties had 
made her patient toward that part of his teach- 


| ing which she could not absorb, so long as its 
| practical effect came into collision with no strong 


force in her. But now a sudden insurrection of 
feeling had brought about that collision. Her 
indignation, once roused by Camilla’s visions, 
could not pause there, but ran like an illumina- 
ting fire over all the kindred facts in Savonaro- 
la’s teaching, and for the moment she felt what 
was true in the scornful sarcasms she heard con- 
tinually flung against him, more keenly than 
what was false. 

But it was an illumination that made all life 
look ghastly to her. Where were the beings to 
whom she could cling, with whom she could 
work and endure, with the belief that she was 
working for the right? On the side from which 
moral energy came lay a fanaticism from which 
she was shrinking with newly startled repulsion ; 
on the side to which she was drawn by affection 
and memory, there was the presentiment of 
some secret plotting, which her judgment told 
her would not be unfairly called crime. And 
still surmounting every other thought was the 
dread inspired by Tito’s hints, lest that presenti- 
ment should be converted into knowledge, in 
such a way that she would be torn by irreconcil- 
able claims. 

Calmness would not come even on the altar 
step; it would not come from looking at the 
serene picture where the saint, writing in the 
rocky solitude, was being visited by faces with 
celestial peace in them. Romola was in the 
hard press of human difficulties, and that rocky 
solitude was too far off. She rose from her 
knees that she might hasten to her sick people 
in the court-yard, and, by some immediate be- 
neficent action, revive that sense of worth in life 
which at this moment was unfed by any wider 
faith. But when she turned round she found 
herself face to face with a man who was stand- 
ing only two yards off her. The man was Bal- 
dassarre. 





——.>_—_ 


CHAPTER LIII. 
oN 





SAN MINIATO. 

‘*T woup speak with you,” said Baldassarre, 
| as Romola looked at him in silent expectation. 
| It was plain that he had followed her, and had 








been waiting for her. She was going at last to 
know the secret about him. 

“Yes,” she said, with the same sort of sub- 
mission that she might have shown under an 
imposed penance. ‘‘ But you wish to go where 
no one can hear us ?” 

‘“«Where he will not come upon us,” said 
Baldassarre, turning and glancing behind him | 
timidly. ‘*Out—in the air—away from the | 
streets.” 

‘< T sometimes go to San Miniato at this hour,” 
said Romola. ‘If you like, I will go now, and | 
you can follow me. It is far, but we can be | 
solitary there.” 

He nodded assent, and Romola set out. To/| 
some women it might have seemed an alarming 
risk to go to a comparatively solitary spot with 
a man who had some of the outward signs of 
that madness which Tito attributed to him. 
But Romola was not given to personal fears, 
and she was glad of the distance that interposed 
some delay before another blow fell on her. | 
The afternoon was far advanced, and the sun | 
was already low in the west, when she paused 
on some rough ground in the shadow of the) 
cypress trunks, and looked round for Baldas- | 
sarre. He was not far off, but when he reached 
her, he was glad to sink down on an edge of 
stony earth. His thick-set frame had no lon- 
ger the sturdy vigor which belonged to it when 
he first appeared with the rope round him in the 
Duomo; and under the transient tremor caused 
by the exertion of walking up the hill, his eyes 
seemed to have a more helpless vagueness. 

“The hill is steep,” said Romola, with com- 
passionate gentleness, seating herself by him. 
‘“‘And I fear you have been weakened by 
want.” 

He turned his head and fixed his eyes on her 
in silence, unable, now the moment for speech 
was come, to seize the words that would con- 
vey the thought he wanted to utter: and she 
remained as motionless as she could, lest he 
should suppose her impatient. He looked like 
nothing higher than a common-bred, neglected 
old man; but she was used now to be very near 
to such people, and to think a great deal about 
their troubles. Gradually his glance gathered 
a more definite expression, and at last he said, 
with abrupt emphasis— 





** Ah! you would have been my daughter!” 
The swift flush came in Romola’s face and | 
went back again as swiftly, leaving her with | 
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baseness—baseness that smiles and triumphs. 
You hate your husband ?” 

“Oh, God! were you really his father?” said 
Romola, in a low voice, too entirely possessed 
by the images of the past to take any note of 
Baldassarre’s question. ‘Or was it as he said ? 
Did you take him when he was little ?” 

**Ah, you believe me—you know what he 
is!” said Baldassarre, exultingly, tightening the 
pressure on her arm, as if the contact gave him 
power. ‘*You will help me?” 

**Yes,” said Romola, not interpreting the 
words as he meant them. She laid her palm 


gently on the rough hand that grasped her arm, 


and the tears came to her eyes as she looked at 
him. “Oh! it is piteous! Tell me—why, 


| you were a great scholar; you taught him. 


How is it?” 

She broke off. Tito’s allegation of this man’s 
madness had come across her; and where were 
the signs even of past refinement? But she 
had the self-command not to move her hand. 
She sat perfectly still, waiting to listen with 


| new caution. 


Tt is gone!—it is all gone!” said Baldas- 
sare; ‘‘and they would not believe me, because 
he lied, and said I was mad; and they had me 
dragged to prison. And I am old—my mind 
will not come back. And the world is against 
me.” 

He paused a moment, and his eyes sank as 
if he were under a wave of despondency. Then 
he looked up at her again, and said, with re- 
newed eagerness, 

‘*But you are not against me. He made 
you love him, and he has been false to you; and 
you hate him. Yes, he made we love him: he 
was beautiful and gentle, and I was a lonely 
man. I took him when they were beating him. 
He slept in my bosom when he was little, and I 
watched him as he grew, and gave him all my 
knowledge, and every thing that was mine I 
meant to be his. I had many things: money, 
and books, and gems. He had my gems—he 
sold them; and he left me inslavery. He nev- 
er came to seek me, and when I came back poor 
and in misery, he denied me. He said I was a 
madman.” 

** He told us his father was dead —was drown- 
ed,” said Romola, faintly. ‘Surely he must 
have believed it then. Oh! he could not have 
been so base then /” 

A vision had risen of what Tito was to her in 


white lips a little apart, like a marble image of | those first days when she thought no more of 
horror. For her mind this revelation was made. | wrong in him than a child thinks of poison in 
She divined the facts that lay behind that single | flowers. The yearning regret that lay in that 
word, and in the first moment there could be no | memory brought some relief from the tension 
check to the impulsive belief which sprang from | of horror. With one great sob the tears rushed 
her keen experience of Tito’s nature. Thesens- | forth. 
itive response of her face was a stimulus to Bal-| — “* Ah, you are young, and the tears come 
dassarre ; for the first time his words had wrought | easily,” said Baldassarre, with some impatience. 
their right effect. He went on with gathering | ‘‘ But tears are no good; they only put out the 
eagerness and firmness, laying his hand on her | tire within, and it is the fire, that works. Tears 
arm. | will hinder us. Listen to me.” 

‘You are a woman of proud blood—is it not| Romola turned toward him with a slight start. 
true? You go to hear the preacher; you hate | Again the possibility of iis madness had dart- 
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“BUT YOU 


ed through her mind, and checked the rush | 


of belief. If, after all, this man were only a 
mad assassin? But her deep belief in his story 
still lay behind, and it was more in sympathy 
than in fear that she avoided the risk of paining 
him by any show of doubt. 

‘*Tell me,” she said, as gently as she could, 
‘* how did you lose your memory—your scholar- 
ship t's 

“‘T was ill. Ican’t tell how long—it was a 
blank. I remember nothing, only at last I was 


WILL HELP ME.” 


sitting in the sun among the stones, and every 
thing else was darkness. And slowly, and by 
degrees, I felt something besides that: a long- 
ing for something—I did not know what—that 
never came. And when I was in the ship on 
the waters I began to know what I longed for ; 
it was for the Boy to come back—it was to find 
all my thoughts again, for I was locked away 
outside them all. And Iam outside now. I 
feel nothing but a wall and darkness.” 
Baldassarre had become dreamy again, and 
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sank into silence, resting his head between his 
hands; and again Romola’s belief in him had 
submerged all cautioning doubts. The pity 
with which she dwelt on his words seemed like 
the revival of an old pang. Had she not daily 
seen how her father missed Dino and the future 
he had dreamed of in that son ? 

‘‘Tt all came back once,” Baldassarre went 
on presently. ‘*I was master of every thing. 
I saw all the world again, and my gems, and 
my books; and I thought I had him in my 
power, and I went to expose him where—where 
the lights were and the trees; and he lied again, 
and said I was mad, and they dragged me away 
to prison...... Wickedness is strong, and he wears 
armor.” 

The fierceness had flamed up again. He 
spoke with his former intensity, and grasped 
Romofa’s arm again. 

‘But you will help me? 
to you too, He has another wife, and she has 
children. He makes her believe he is her hus- 
band, and she is a foolish, helpless thing. I 
will show you where she lives.” 

The first shock that passed through Romola 
was visibly one of anger. The woman’s sense 
of indignity was inevitably foremost. Baldas- 
sarre instinctively felt her in sympathy with 
him. 

‘“You hate him,” he went on. 
true? 


He has been false 


“*Ts it not 
There is no love between you; I know 


that. I know women can hate; and you have 


proud blood, 
love revenge.” 

Romola sat paralyzed by the shock of con- 
flicting feelings. She was not conscious of the 
grasp that was bruising her tender arm. 

**You shall contrive it,” said Baldassarre, 
presently, in an eager whisper. ‘I have 
learned by heart that you are his rightful wife. 
You are a noble woman. You go to hear the 
preacher of vengeance; you will help justice. 
But you will think for me. My mind goes— 
every thing goes sometimes—all but the fire. 
‘The fire is God: it is justice: it will not die. 
You believe that—is it not true? If they will 
not hang him for robbing me, you will take 
away his armor—you will make him go without 
it, and I will stab him. I have a knife, and my 
arm is still strong enough.” 

He put his hand under his tunic, and reached 
out the hidden knife, feeling the edge abstract- 
edly, as if he needed the sensation to keep alive 
his ideas. 

It seemed to Romola as if every fresh hour 
of her life were to become more difficult than 
the last. Her judgment was too vigorous and 
rapid for her to fall into the mistake of using 
futile deprecatory words to a man in Baldas- 
sarre’s state of mind. She chose not to answer 
his last speech. She would win time for his 
excitement to allay itself by asking something 
else that she cared to know. She spoke rather 
tremulously— 

‘You say she is foolish and helpless—that 
other wife—and believes him to be her real hus- 


You hate falseness, and you can 


band. Perhaps he is: perhaps he married her 
before he married me.” 

| ‘I can not tell,” said Baldassarre, pausing 
in that action of feeling the knife, and looking 
bewildered. ‘‘I can remember no more. I 
only know where she lives. You shall see her. 
|I will take you; but not now,” he added, hur 
riedly, ‘‘ he may be there. The night is coming 
| on.” 

| “It is true,” said Romola, starting up with a 
| sudden consciousness that the sun had set, and 
the hills were darkening; ‘‘but you will come 
and take me—when ?” 

‘**In the morning,” said Baldassarre, dream- 
ing that she, too, wanted to hurry to her venge- 
ance. 

‘Come to me, then, where you came to me 
to-day, in the church. I will be there at ten; 
and if you are not there, I will go again toward 
mid-day. Can you remember ?” 

“‘ Mid-day,” said Baldassarre—‘‘only mid- 
day. The same place, and mid-day. And, 
after that,” he added, rising, and grasping her 
arm again with his left hand, while he held the 
knife in his right; “we will have our revenge. 
He shall feel the sharp edge of justice. The 
world is against me, but you will help me.” 

*“T would help you in other ways,” said Ro- 
mola, making a first timid effort to dispel his 
illusion about her, “I fear you are in want; 
you have to labor, and get little. I should like 
to bring you comforts, and make you feel again 
that there is some one who cares for you.” 

‘Talk no more about that,” said Baldassarre. 
fiercely. ‘‘I will have nothing else. Help me 
to wring one drop of vengeance on this side of 
the grave. I have nothing but my knife. It is 
sharp; but there is a moment after the thrust 
when men see the face of death—and it shall be 
my face that he will see.” 

He loosed his hold, and sank down again ina 
sitting posture. Romola felt helpless: she must 
defer all intentions till the morrow. 

‘** Mid-day, then,” she said, in a distinct 
voice. 

“Yes,” he answered, with an air of exhaus- 
tion. ‘*Go; I will rest here.” 

She hastened away. ‘Turning at the last spot 
whence he was likely to be in sight, she saw him 
seated still. 


—@— 


CHAPTER LIV 
THE FVENING AND THE MORNING, 

Romora had a purpose in her mind as she 
was hastening away; a purpose which had been 
growing through the afternoon hours like a side- 
stream, rising higher and higher along with the 
main current. It was less a resolve than a ne- 
cessity of her feeling. Heedless of the darken- 
ing streets, and not caring to call for Maso's 
slow escort, she hurried across the bridge where 
the river showed itself black before the distant 
dying red, and took the most direct way to the 
| Old Palace. She might encounter her husband 
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abilities; she must discharge her heart. She 
did not know what she passed in the pillared 
court or up the wide stairs; she only knew that 
she asked an usher for the Gonfaloniere, giving 
her name, and begging to be shown into a pri- 
vate room. 

She was not left long alone with the frescoed 
figures and the newly-lit tapers. Soon the door 
opened, and Bernardo del Nero entered, still 
carrying his white head erect above his silk lucco 

** Romola, my child, what is this ?’’ he said, 
in a tone of anxious surprise, as he closed the 
door. 

She had uncovered her head and went toward 
him without speaking. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and held her a little away from him 
that he might see her better. Her.face was hag- 
gard from fatigue and long agitation, her hair 
had rolled down in disorder; but there was an 
excitement in her eyes that seemed to have tri- 
umphed over the bodily consciousness. 

** What has he done ?” said Bernardo, abrupt- 
ly. “Tell me every thing, child; throw away 
pride. 1am your father.” 

**It is not about myself—nothing about my- 
self,” said Romola, hastily. ‘‘ Dearest godfa- 
ther, it is about you. I have heard things 
some I can not tell you. But you are in danger 


in the palace; you are in danger every where. 
There are fanatical men who would harm you, 
and—and there are traitors. Trust nobody. 


If 
you trust, you will be betrayed.” 

Bernardo smiled. 

** Have you worked yourself up into this agi- 
tation, my poor child,” he said, raising his hand 
to her head, and patting it gently, ‘ to tell such 
old truths as that to an old man like me?” 

*Oh no, no! they are not old truths I 
mean,” said Romola, pressing her clasped hands 
painfully together, as if that action would help 
her to suppress what must not be told. ‘* They 
are fresh things that I know, but can not tell. 
Dearest godfather, you know I am not foolish. 
I would not come to you without reason. Is it 
too late to warn you against any one, every one 
who seems to be working on your side? Is it too 
late to say, Go to your villa and keep away in 
the country when these three more days of office 
are over? Oh, God! perhaps it is too late! 
and if any harm come to you, it will be as if I 
had done it!” 

The last words had burst from Romola invol- 
untarily ; a long-stifled feeling had found spas- 
modic utterance. But she herself was startled 
and arrested. 

**T mean,” she added, hesitatingly, ‘‘ I know 
nothing positive. I only know what fills me 
with fears.” 

“Poor child!” said Bernardo, looking at her 
silently, with quiet penetration for a moment or 
two. Then he said—‘tGo, Romola, go home 
and rest. ‘These fears may be only big ugly shad- 
ows of something very little and harmless. Even 
traitors must see their interest in betraying; the 
rats will ron where they smell the cheese, and | 
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| there is no knowing yet which way the scent 


will come.” 

He paused, and turned away his eyes from 
her with an air of abstraction, till, with a slow 
shrug, he added : 

‘+ As for warnings, they are of no use to me, 
child. I enter into no plots, but I never forsake 
my colors. If I march abreast with obstinate 
men, who will rush on guns and pikes, I must 
share the consequences, Let us say no more 
about that. I have not many years left at the 
bottom of my sack for them to rob me of. 
child; go home and rest.” 

He put his hand on her head again caressing. 
ly, and she could not help clinging to his arm, 
and pressing her brow against his shoulder. Her 
godfather’s caress seemed the last thing that was 
left to her out of that young filial life, which 
now looked so happy to her even in its troubles, 
for they were troubles untainted by any thing 
hateful. 

‘*Ts silence best, my Romola?” said the old 
man. 

‘*Yes, now; but I can not tel! whether it al- 
ways will be,” she answered, hesitatingly, rais- 
ing her head with an appealing look. 

‘* Well you have a father’s ear while I am 
above ground”—he lifted the black drapery and 
folded it round her head, adding—‘‘ and a fa- 
ther’s home; remember that.” ‘Then, opening 
the door, he said; ‘* There, hasten away. You 
are like a black ghost ; you will be safe enough.” 

When Romola fell asleep that night she slept 
deep. Agitation had reached its limits; she 
must gather strength before she could suffer 
more; and, in spite of rigid habit, she slept on 
far beyond sunrise. 

When she awoke, it was to the sound of guns. 
Piero de’ Medici, with thirteen hundred men at 
his back, was before the gate that looks toward 
Rome. 

So much Romola learned from Maso, with 
many circumstantial additions of dubious quali- 
ty. A countryman had come in and alarmed 
the Signoria before it was light, else the city 
would have been taken by surprise. His master 
was not in the house, having been summoned to 
the Palazzo long ago. She sent out the old man 
again, that he might gather news, while she 
went up to the loggia from time to time to try 
and discern any signs of the dreaded entrance 
having been made, or of its having been effect- 
ively repelled. Maso brought her word that the 
great Piazza was full of armed men, and that 
many of the chief citizens suspected as friends 
of the Medici had been summoned to the palace 
and detained there. Some of the people seemed 
not to mind whether Piero got in or not, and 


Go, 


| some said the Signoria itself had invited him; 


but however that might be, they were giving 
him an ugly welcome; and the soldiers from 
Pisa were coming against him. 

In her memory of those morning hours there 
were not many things that Romola could dis- 
tinguish as actual external experiences standing 
markedly out above the tumultuous waves of 
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retrospect and anticipation. She knew that she 
had really walked to the Badia by the appointed 
time in spite of street alarms ; she knew that she 
had waited there in vain. And the scene she 
had witnessed when she came out of the church, 
and stood watching on the steps while the doors 
were being closed behind her for the afternoon 
interval, always came back to her like a remem- | 
bered waking. 

There was a change in the faces and tones 
of the people, armed and unarmed, who were 
pausing or hurrying along the streets. The 
guns were firing again, but the sound only pro- 
voked laughter. She soon knew the cause of 
the change. Piero de’ Medici and his horsemen | 
had turned their backs on Florence, and were 
galloping as fast as they could along the Siena 
road. She learned this from a substantial shop- 
keeping Piagnone, who had not yet laid down 
his pike. 

“It is true,” he ended, with a certain bitter- | 
ness in his emphasis, ‘‘ Piero is gone; but there 
are those left behind who were in the secret of 
his coming—we all know that; and, if the new 
Signoria does its duty, we shall soon know who | 
they are.” 

The word darted through Romola like a sharp | 
spasm; but the evil they foreshadowed was not | 
yet close upon her, and as she entered her home | 
again her most pressing anxiety was the possi- | 
bility that she had lost sight for a long while of 
Baldassarre. 


—_—_—>___ 


CHAPTER LV. 


WAITING. 


Tue lengthening sunny days went on without 
bringing either what Romola most desired or 





what she most dreaded. They brought no sign | 
from Baldassarre, and, in spite of special watch | 
on the part of the Government, no revelation of | 
the suspected conspiracy. But they brought | 
other things which touched her closely, and | 
bridged the phantom-crowded space of anxiety 
with active sympathy in immediate trial. They 
brought the spreading Plague and the Excom- 
munication of Savonarola. 

Both those events tended to arrest her incip- 
ient alienation from the Frate, and to rivet | 
again her attachment to the man who had opened 
to her the new life of duty, and who seemed now | 
to be worsted in the fight for principle against 
profligacy. For Romola could not carry from 
day to day into the abodes of pestilence and 
misery the sublime excitement of a gladness 
that, since such anguish existed, she too existed 
to make some of the anguish less bitter, without 
remembering that she owed this transcendent 
moral life to Fra Girolamo. She could not wit- 
ness the silencing and excommunication of a 
man whose distinction from the great mass of 
the clergy lay, not in any heretical belief, not 
in his superstitions, but in the energy with 
which he sought to make the Christian life a 





| of her strength. 


reality, without feeling herself drawn strongly 
to his side. 

It was far on in the hot days of June before 
the Excommunication, for some weeks arrived 
from Rome, was solemnly published in the Duo- 
mo. Romola went to witness the scene, that 
the resistance it inspired might invigorate that 
sympathy with Savonarola which was one source 
It was in memorable contrast 
with the scene she had been accustomed to wit- 
ness there. Instead of upturned citizen-faces 
filling the vast area under the morning light, the 
youngest rising amphitheatre-wise toward the 
walls, and making a garland of hope around the 
memories of age—instead of the mighty voice 
thrilling all hearts with the sense of great 
things, visible and invisible, to be struggled for 
—there were, the bare walls at evening made 
more sombre by the glimmer of tapers; there 
was the black and gray flock of monks and sec- 
ular clergy, with bent, unexpectant faces ; there 
was the occasional tinkling of little bells in the 
pauses of a monotonous voice reading a sentence 
which had already been long hanging up in the 
churches; and at last there was the extinction 
of the tapers, and the slow, shuffling tread of 
monkish feet departing in the dim silence. 

Romola’s ardor on the side of the Frate was 
doubly strengthened by the gleeful triumph she 
saw in hard and coarse faces, and by the fear- 
stricken confusion in the faces and speech of 
many among his strongly attached friends. The 
question where the duty of obedience ends, and 
the duty of resistance begins, could in no case 
be an easy one; but it was made overwhelming- 
ly difficult by the belief that the Church was— 
not a compromise of parties to secure a more or 
less approximate justice in the appropriation of 
funds, but—a living organism instinct with Di- 
vine power to bless and to curse. To most of 
the pious Florentines, who had hitherto felt no 
doubt in their adherence to the Frate, that be- 
lief was not an embraced opinion ; it was an in- 
alienable impression, like the concavity of the 
blue firmament; and the boldness of Savonaro- 
la’s written arguments that the Excommunica- 
tion was unjust, and that, being unjust, it was 
not valid, only made them tremble the more, as 
a defiance cast at a mystic image, against whose 
subtle, immeasurable power there was neither 
weapon nor defense. 

But Romola, whose mind had not been al- 
lowed to draw its early nourishment from the 
traditional associations of the Christian commu- 
nity, in which her father had lived a life apart, 
felt her relation to the Church only through 
Savonarola; his moral force had been the only 
authority to which she had bowed ; and in his 
excommunication she only saw the menace of 
hostile vice: on one side she saw a man whose 
life was devoted to the ends of public virtue and 
spiritual purity, and on the other the assault of 
alarmed selfishness, headed by a lustful, greedy, 
lying, and murderous old man, once called Rod- 
rigo Borgia, and now lifted to the pinnacle of 
infamy as Pope Alexander the Sixth. The 
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finer shades of fact which soften the edge of such 
antitheses are not apt to be seen except by neu- 
trals, who are not distressed to discern some 
folly in martyrs and some judiciousness in the 
men who burn them. But Romola required a 
strength that neutrality could not give; and 
this Excommunication, which simplified and en- 
nobled the resistant position of Savonarola by 
bringing into prominence its wider relations, 
seemed to come to her like a rescue from the 
threatening isolation of criticism and doubt. 
The Frate was now withdrawn from that small- 
er antagonism against Florentine enemies into 
which he continually fell in the unchecked ex- 
citement of the pulpit, and presented himself 
simply as appealing to the Christian world 
against a vicious exercise of ecclesiastical pow- 
er. He was a standard-bearer leaping into the 
breach. Life never seems so clear and easy as 
when the heart is beating faster at the sight of 
some generous self-risking deed. We feel no 
doubt then what is the highest prize the soul | 
can win; we almost believe in our own power | 
to attain it. And by a new current of such en- 
thusiasm Romola was helped through these dif- | 
ficult summer days. 
She had ventured on no words to Tito that | 
would apprise him of her late interview with 
Baldassarre, and the revelation he had made to 
her. What would such agitating, difficult words 
win from him? No admission of the truth; no- 
thing, probably, but a cool sarcasm about her 
Baldassarre was 


sympathy with his assassin. 
evidently helpless: the thing to be feared was, 
not that he should injure ‘Tito, but that Tito, 
coming upon his traces, should carry out some 
new scheme for ridding himself of the injured 


man who was a haunting dread to him. Romo- 
la felt that she could do nothing decisive until 
she had seen Baldassarre again, and learned the 
full truth about that ‘other wife” —learned 
whether she were the wife to whom Tito was 
first bound. 

The possibilities about that other wife, which 
involved the worst wound to her hereditary 
pride, mingled themselves as a newly embitter- 
ing suspicion with the earliest memories of her 
illusory love, eating away the lingering associa- 
tions of tenderness with the past image of her 
husband ; and her irresistible belief in the rest 
of Baldassarre’s revelation made her shrink from 
Tito with a horror which would perhaps have 
urged some passionate speech in spite of herself 
if he had not been more than usually absent 
from home. Like many of the wealthier citi- 
zens in that time of pestilence, he spent the in- 
tervals of business chiefly in the country: the 
agreeable Melema was welcome at many villas ; 
and since Romola had refused to leave the city, 
he had no need to provide a country residence | 
of his own. 

But at last, in the later days of July, the al-| 
leviation of those public troubles which had ab- 
sorbed her activity and much of her thought, | 
left Romola to a less counteracted sense of her 
personal lot. The plague had almost disay* 
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peared, and the position of Savonarola was made 
more hopeful by a favorable magistracy, who 
were writing urgent vindicatory letters to Rome 
on his behalf, entreating the withdrawal of the 
Excommunication. 

Romola’s healthy and vigorous frame was un- 
dergoing the reaction of languor inevitable after 
continuous excitement and overexertion ; but 
her mental restlessness would not allow her to 
remain at home without peremptory occupation, 
except during the sultry hours. In the cool of 
the morning and evening she walked out con- 
stantly, varying her direction as much as possi- 
ble, with the vague hope that if Baldassarre 
were still alive she might encounter him. Per- 
haps some illness had brought a new paralysis 
of memory, and he had forgotten where sh: 
lived—forgotten even her existence. That was 
her most sanguine explanation of his non-an- 
pearance. The explanation she felt to be most 
probable was, that he had died of the Plague. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE OTHER WIFE, 


Tue morning warmth was already beginning 
to be rather oppressive to Romola, when, after 
a walk along by the walls on her way from San 
Marco, she turned toward the intersecting streets 
again at the gate of Santa Croce. 

The Borgo’ La Croce was so still that she 
listened to her own fvotsteps on the pavement 
in the sunny silence, until, on approaching a 
bend in the street, she saw, a few yards before 
her, a little child not more than three years 
old, with no other clothing than his white shirt, 
pause from a waddling run and look around 
him. In the first moment of coming nearer she 
could only see his back—a boy’s back, square 
and sturdy, with a cloud of reddish-brown curls 


| above it; but in the next he turned toward her, 


and she could see his dark eyes wide with tears, 
and his lower lip pushed up and trembling, 
while his fat brown fists clutched his shirt help- 
lessly. The glimpse of a tall black figure send- 
ing a shadow over him brought his bewildered 
fear to a climax, and a loud crying sob sent the 
big tears rolling. 

Romola, with the ready maternal instinct 
which was one hidden source of her passionate 
tenderness, instantly uncovered her head, and, 
stooping down on the pavement, put her arms 
round him, and her cheek against his, while she 
spoke to him in caressing tones. At first his 
sobs were only the louder, but he made no effort 
to get away, and presently the outburst ceased 
with that strange abruptness which belongs to 
childish joys and griefs: his face lost its distor- 
tion, and was fixed in an open-mouthed gaze at 
Romola. 

‘You have lost yourself, little one,” she said, 
kissing him. ‘‘ Never mind! we will find the 
house again. Perhaps mamma will meet us.” 

She divined that he had made his escape at 








a moment when the mother’s eyes were turned 
away from him, and thought it likely that he 
would soon be followed. 

‘Oh, what a heavy, heavy boy!” she said, 
trying to lift him. ‘I can not carry you. 
Come, then, you must toddle back by my side.” 

The parted lips remained motionless in awed 
silence, and one brown fist still clutched the 
shirt with as much tenacity as ever; but the 
other yielded itself quite willingly to the won- 
derful white hand, strong but soft. 

“You have a mamma?” said Romola, as they 
set out, looking down at the boy with a certain 
vearning. But he was mute. A girl under 
those circumstances might perhaps have chirped 
abundantly ; not so this square-shouldered little 
man with the big cloud of curls. 

He was awake to the first sign of his where- 
about, however. At the turning by the front 
of San Ambrogio he dragged Romola toward it, 
looking up at her. 

‘Ah, that is the way home, is it?” she said, 
smiling at him. He only thrust his head for- 
ward and pulled, as an admonition that they 
should go faster. 

There was still another turning that he had 
a decided opinion about, and then Romola found 
herself in a short street leading to open garden 
ground, It was in front of a house at the end 
of this street that the little fellow paused, pull- 
ing her toward some stone stairs. He had evi- 
dently no wish for her to loose his hand, and 
she would not have been willing to leave him 
without being sure that she was delivering him 
to his friends. ‘They mounted the stairs, seeing 
but dimly in that sudden withdrawal from the 
sunlight, till, at the final landing-place, an ex- 
tra stream of light came from an open doorway. 
Passing through a small lobby they came to 


another open door, and there Romola paused. | 


Her approach had not been heard. 

Cn a low chair at the farther end of the 
room, opposite the light, sat Tessa, with one 
hand on the edge of the cradle, and her head 
hanging a little on one side, fast asleep. Near 
one of the windows, with her back turned to- 
ward the door, sat Monna Lisa at her work of 
preparing salad, in deaf unconsciousness. There 
was only an instant for Romola’s eyes to take 
in that still scene; for Lillo snatched his hand 
away from her and ran up to his mother’s side, 
not making any direct effort to wake her, but 
only leaning his head back against her arm, 
and surveying Romola seriously from that dis- 
tance. 

As Lillo pushed against her Tessa opened 
her eyes, and looked up in bewilderment; but 
her glance had no sooner rested on the figure at 
the opposite doorway than she started up, blush- 
ed deeply, and began to tremble a little, neither 
speaking nor moving forward. 

‘*Ah! we have seen each other before,” said 
Romola, smiling, and coming forward. ‘I am 
glad it was your little boy. He was crying in 
the street; I suppose he had run away. So we 
walked together a little way, and then he knew 
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where he was, and brought me here. But you 
had not missed him? ‘That is well, else you 
would have been frightened.” 

The shock of finding that Lillo had run away 
overcame every other feeling in Tessa for the 
moment. Her color went again, and, seizing 
Lillo’s arm, she ran with him to Monna Lisa, 
saying, with a half-sob, loud in the old woman's 
ear— 

**Oh, Lisa, you are wicked! Why will ycu 
stand with your back to the door? Lillo ran 
away ever so far into the street.” 

‘*Holy Mother!” said Monna Lisa, in her 
meek, thick tone, letting the spoon fall from her 
hands. ‘Where were you, then? I thought 
you were there, and had your eye on him.” 

“But you know I go to sleep when I am 
rocking,” said Tessa, in pettish remonstrance. 

“Well, well, we must keep the outer door 
shut, or else tie him up,” said Monna Lisa, 
‘for he'll be as cunning as Satan betore long, 
and that’s the holy truth. But how came he 
back, then ?” 

This question recalled Tessa to the conscious- 
ness of Romola’s presence. Without answer- 
ing, she turned toward her, blushing and timid 
again, and Monna Lisa’s eyes followed her move- 
ment. The old woman made a low reverence, 
and said, 

‘** Doubtless the most noble lady brought him 
back.” Then, advancing a little nearer to Ro- 
mola, she added, ‘‘It’s my shame for him to 
have been found with only his shirt on; but he 
kicked, arid wouldn’t have his other clothes on 
this morning, and the mother, poor thing! will 
never hear of his Seing beaten. But what's an 
old woman to do without a stick when the lad's 
legs get so strong? Let your nobleness look at 
his legs.” 

Lillo, conscious that his legs were in ques- 


ition, pulled his shirt up a little higher, and 


looked down at their olive roundness with a 
dispassionate and curious air. Romola laugh- 
ed, and stooped to give him a caressing shake 
and a kiss, and this action helped the reassur- 
ance that Tessa had already gathered from 
Monna Lisa’s address to Romola. For when 
Naldo had been told about the adventure at 
the Carnival, and Tessa had asked him who 


, the heavenly lady that had come just when she 


was wanted, and had vanished so soon, was 
likely to be—whether she could be the Holy 
Madonna herself ?—he had answered, ‘‘ Not ex- 
actly, my Tessa; only one of the saints,” and 
had not chosen to say more. So that in the 
dream-like combination of small experience 
which made up Tessa’s thought, Romola had 
remained confusedly associated with the pic- 
tures in the churches, and when she reappeared 
the grateful remembrance of her protection was 


| slightly tinctured with religious awe—not deep- 


| the nature of Nofri and the devil to do. 


ly, for Tessa’s dread was chiefly of ugly and 
evil beings. It seemed unlikely that good be- 
ings would be angry and punish her, as it was 
And 
now that Monna Lisa had spoken freely about 





Lillo’s legs, and Romola had laughed, Tessa 
was more at her ease. 

‘*Ninna’s in the cradle,” she said. 
pretty too.” 

Romola went to look at the sleeping Ninna, 
and Monna Lisa, one of the exceptionally meek 
deaf, who never expect to be spoken to, return- | 
ed to her salad. 

‘Ah! she is waking: she has opened her 
blue eyes,” said Romola. ‘‘ You must take her 
up, and I will sit down in this chair—may I? | 

and nurse Lillo. Come, Lillo!” 

She sat down in Tito’s chair, and put out | 
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her arms toward the lad, whose eyes had fol- 
lowed her. He hesitated, and, pointing his 
small finger at her with a half-puzzled, half- 
angry feeling, said, ‘‘That’s Babbo’s chair,’ 
not seeing his way out of the difficulty if Babbo 
came and found Romola in his place. 

** But Babbo is not here, and I shall go soon. 
Come, let me nurse you as he does,” said Ro- 
mola, wondering to herself for the first time 
what sort of Babbo he was whose wife was 
dressed in contadina fashion, but had a certain 


| daintiness about her person that indicated idle- 


ness and plenty. Lillo consented to be lifted 
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up, and, finding the lap exceedingly comforta- | mocking phantasm of the lock she herself had 
ble, began to explore her dress and hands, to | cut to wind with one of her own five years ago. 
see if there were any ornaments besides her | But she preserved her outward calmness, bent 
rosary. | not only on knowing the truth, but also on com- 

Tessa, who had hitherto been occupied in| ing to that knowledge in a way that would not 
coaxing Ninna out of her waking peevishness, pain this poor, trusting, ignorant thing, with 





now sat down in her low chair, near Romola’s 
knee, arranging Ninna’s tiny person to advant- 
age, jealous that the strange lady too seemed to 
notice the boy most, as Naldo did. 

‘‘ Lillo was going to be angry with me because 
I sat in Babbo’s chair,” said Romola, as she 
bent forward to kiss Ninna’s little foot. ‘* Will 
he come soon and want it?” 

‘*Ah no!” said Tessa; ‘‘you can sit in it a 
long while. I shall be sorry when you go. 
When you first came to take care of me at the 
Carnival, I thought it was wonderful ; you came 
and went away again so fast. And Naldo said, 
perhaps you were a saint, and that made me 
tremble a little, though the saints are very good, 
I know; and you were good to me, and now 
you have taken care of Lillo. Perhaps you will 
always come and take care of me. 
how Naldo did a long while ago; he came and 
took care of me when I was frightened, one San 
Giovanni. I couldn’t think where he came from 
—he was so beautiful and good. And so are 
you,” ended Tessa, looking up at Romola with 
devout admiration. 

‘“‘Naldo is your husband. His eyes are like 
Lillo’s,” said Romola, looking at the boy’s dark- 
ly-penciled eyebrows, unusual at his age. She 
did not speak interrogatively, but with a quiet 
certainty of inference which was necessarily 
mysterious to Tessa. 

‘* Ah! you know him!” she said, pausing’ a 
little in wonder. ‘* Perhaps you know Nofri 
and Peretola, and our house on the hill, and 
everything. Yes, like Lillo’s ; but not his hair. 
His hair is dark and long—” she went on, get- 
ting rather excited. ‘Ah! if you know it, 
ecco !” 

She had put her hand to a thin red silk cord 
that hung round her neck, and drew from her 
bosom the tiny old parchment Breve, the horn 
of red coral, and a long dark curl carefully tied 
at one end and suspended with those mystic 
treasures. She held them toward Romola, away 
from Ninna’s snatching hand. 

“Itisafresh one. I cut it lately. See how 
bright it is!” she said, laying it against the white 
back-ground of Romola’s fingers. ‘‘They get 
dim, and then he lets me cut another when his 
hair is grown; and I put it with the Breve, be- 
cause sometimes he is away a long while, and 
then it helps to take care of me.” 

A slight shiver passed through Romola as the 
curl was laid across her fingers. At Tessa’s 
first mention of her husband as having come 
mysteriously she knew not whence, a possibility 
had risen before Romola that made her heart 
beat faster ; for to one who is anxiously in search 
of a certain object, the faintest suggestions have 
a peculiar significance. And when the curl was 
held toward her, it seemed for an instant like a 


That was | 


| the child’s mind in the woman’s body. ‘*‘ Fool- 
ish and helpless :” yes; so far she corresponded 
| to Baldassarre’s account. 

**Tt is a beautiful curl,” she said, resisting the 
impulse to withdraw her hand. ‘** Lillo’s curls 

| will be like it, perhaps, for his cheek, too, is 
dark. And you never know where your hus- 
| band goes to when he leaves you ?” 
| «6 No,” said Tessa, putting back her treasures 
| out of the children’s way. ‘* But I know Messer 
Saint Michael takes care of him, for he gave 
him a beautiful coat, all made of little chains; 
and if he puts that on, nobody can kill him. 
And, perhaps, if—” Tessa hesitated a little, un- 
der a recurrence of that original dreamy won- 
der about Romola which had been expelled by 
chatting contact— “if you were a saint, you 
would take care of him, too, because you have 
| taken care of me and Lillo.” 
An agitated flush came over Romola’s face in 
| the first moment of certainty, but she had bent 
her cheek against Lillo’s head. The feeling that 
| leaped out in that flush was something like ex- 
ultation at the thought that the wife’s burden 
might be about to slip from her overladen shoul- 
| ders; that this little ignorant creature might 
| prove to be Tito’s lawful wife. A strange ex- 
ultation for a proud and high-born woman to 
| have been brought to! But it seemed to Ro- 
mola as if that were the only issue that would 
| make duty any thing else for her than an insolu- 
| ble problem. Yet she was not deaf to Tessa’s 
last appealing words; she raised her head, and 
| said, in her clearest tones, 

**T will always take care of you, if I see you 
need me. But that beautiful coat ? your hus- 
band did not wear it when you were first mar- 

|ried? Perhaps he used not to be so long away 
from you then?” 

** Ah yes! he was. Much—much longer. 

| So long, I thought he would never come back. 
| I used to ery. ! I was beaten then; a 


Oh me! 
| long, long while ago at Peretola, where we had 
the goats and mules.” 
** And how long had you been married before 
your husband had that chain-coat?” said Ro- 
| mola, her heart beating faster and faster. 

Tessa looked meditative, and began to count 
on her fingers, and Romola watched the fingers 
as if they would tell the secret of her destiny. 

“The chestnuts were ripe when we were mar- 
ried,” said Tessa, marking off her thumb and 
fingers again as she spoke; ‘‘and then again 
they were ripe at Peretola before he came back, 
and then again, after that, on the hill. And 
soon the soldiers came and we heard the trump- 
ets, and then Naldo had the coat.” 

‘* You had been married more than two years. 
In which church were you married?” said Ro- 
| mola, too entirely absorbed by one thought to put 
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any question that was less direct. Perhaps be- 
fore the next morning she might go to her god- 
father and say that she was not Tito Melema’s 
lawful wife—that the vows which had bound her 
to strive after an impossible union had been 
made void beforehand. 

Tessa gave a slight start at Romola’s new 
tone of inquiry, and looked up at her with a 
hesitating expression. Hitherto she had prat- 
tled on without consciousness that she was mak- 
ing revelations, any more than when she said 
old things over and over again to Monna Lisa. 

** Naldo said I was never to tell about that,” 
she said, doubtfully. ‘‘ Do you think he would 
not be angry if I told you?” 

**It is right that you should tell me. Tell 
me every thing,” said Romola, looking at her 
with mild authority. 

If the impression from Naldo’s command had 
been much more recent than it was, the con- 
straining effect of Romola’s mysterious authority 
would have overcome it. But the sense that 
she was telling what she had never told before 
made her begin with a lowered voice. 

“Tt was not in a church—it was at the Na- 
tivita, when there was the fair, and all the peo- 
ple went overnight to see the Madonna in the 
Nunziata, and my mother was ill and couldn't 
go, and I took the bunch of cocoons for her; 
and then he came to me in the church, and I 
heard him say, ‘Tessa!’ I knew him because 


he had taken care of me at the San Giovanni, 


and then we went into the Piazza where the fair 
was, and I had some berlingozzi, for I was hun- 
gry, and he was very good to me; and at the end 
of the Piazza there was a holy father and an altar 
like what they have at the processions outside 
the churches. So he married us, and then Naldo 
took me back into the church and left me; and 
I went home, and my mother died, and Nofri 
began to beat me more, and Naldo never came 
back. And I used to cry, and once at the Car- 
nival I saw him and followed him, and he was 
angry, and said he would come some time, I 
must wait. So I went and waited; but oh! it 
was a long while before he came; but he would 
have come if he could, for he was good; and 
then he took me away, because I cried and said 
I could not bear to stay with Nofri. And >h! 
I was so glad, and since then I have been always 
happy, for I don’t mind about the goats and 
mules, because I have Lillo and Ninna now; 
and Naldo is never angry, only I think he 
doesn’t love Ninna so well as Lillo, and she is 
pretty.” 

Quite forgetting that she had thought her 
speech rather momentous at the beginning, Tessa 
fell to devouring Ninna with kisses, while Romo- 
la sat in silence with absent eyes. It was inev- 
itable that in this moment she should think of 
the three beings before her chiefly in their rela- 
tion to her own lot, and she was feeling the chill 
of disappointment that her difficulties were not 
to be solved by external law. She had relaxed 
her hold of Lillo, and was leaning her cheek 
against her hand, seeing nothing of the scene 
around her. Lillo was quick in perceiving a 
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change that was not agreeable to him; he had 
not yet made any return to her caresses, but he 
objected to their withdrawal, and putting up 
both his brown arms to pull her head toward 
him, he said, ‘‘ Play with me again!” 

Romola, roused from her self-absorption, 
clasped the lad anew, and looked from him to 
Tessa, who had now paused from her shower 


| of kisses, and seemed to have returned to the 


more placid delight of contemplating the heay- 
enly lady’s face. That face was undergoing a 
subtle change, like the gradual oncoming of a 
warmer, softer light. Presently Romola took 
her scissors from her scarsella, and cut off one 
of her long wavy locks, while the three pair of 
wide eyes followed her movements with kitten- 
like observation. 

‘*T must go away from you now,” she said, 
‘*but I will leave this lock of hair that it may 
remind you of me, because if you are ever in 
trouble you can think that perhaps God will send 
me to take care of you again. i can not tell 
you where to find me, but if I ever know that 
you want me I will come to you. Addio!” 

She had set down Lillo hurriedly, and held 
out her hand to Tessa, who kissed it with a mixt- 
ure of awe and sorrow at this parting. Romo- 
mind was oppressed with thoughts; she 
needed to be alone as soon as possible, but with 
her habitual care for the least fortunate, she 
turned aside to put her hand in a friendly way 
on Monna Lisa’s shoulder and make her a fare- 
well sign. Before the old woman had finished 
her deep reverence Romola had disappeared. 

Monna Lisa and Tessa moved toward each 
other by simultaneous impulses, while the two 
children stood clinging to their mother’s skirts 
as if they, too, felt the atmosphere of awe. 

‘*Do you think she was a saint ?” said Tessa, 
in Lisa’s ear, showing her the lock. 

Lisa rejected that notion very decidedly by a 
backward movement of her fingers, and then 
stroking the rippled gold, said, 

‘*She’s a great and noble lady. 
in my youth.” 

Romola went home and sat alone through the 
sultry hours of that day with the heavy cer- 
tainty that her lot was unchanged. She was 
thrown back again on the conflict between the 
demands of an outward law which she recog- 
nized as a widely ramifying obligation and the 
demands of inner moral facts which were becom- 
ing more and more peremptory. She had drunk 
in deeply the spirit of that teaching by which 
Savonarola had urged her to return to her place. 
She felt that the sanctity attached to all close 
relations, and, therefore, pre-eminently to the 
closest, was but the expression in outward law 
of that result toward which all human goodness 
and nobleness must spontaneously tend; that 
the light abandonment of ties, whether inherit- 
ed or voluntary, because they had ceased to be 
pleasant, was the uprooting of social and per- 
sonal virtue. What else had. Tito’s crime to- 
ward Baldassarre been but that abandonment 
working itself out to the most hideous extreme 
of falsity and ingratitude ? 
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And the inspiring consciousness breathed into 
her by Savonarola’s influence that her lot was 
vitally united with the general lot had exalted 
even the minor details of obligation into relig- 
ion. She was marching with a great army; she 
was feeling the stress of a common life. If vic- 
tims were needed, and it was uncertain on whom 
the lot might fall, she would stand ready to an- 
swertohername. She had stood long; she had 
striven hard to fulfill the bond; but she had seen 
all the conditions which made the fulfillment pos- 
sible gradually forsaking her. The one effect of 
her marriage-tie seemed to be the stifling pre- 
dominance over her of a nature that she de- 
spised. All her efforts at union had only made 
its impossibility more palpable, and the relation 
had become for her simply a degrading servi- | 
tude. Thelawwas sacred. Yes, but rebellion 
might be sacred too. It flashed upon her mind | 
that the problem before her was essentially the 
same as that which had lain before Savonarola | 
—the problem where the sacredness of obedi- | 
ence ended and where the sacredness of rebellion 
began. To her, as to him, there had come one | 
of those moments in life when the soul must | 
dare to act on its own warrant, not only with- 
out external law to appeal to, but in the face 
of a law which is not unarmed with Divine light- 
nings—lightnings that may yet fall if the war- | 
rant has been false. 

Before the sun had gone down she had adopted | 
aresolve. She would ask no counsel of her god- | 
father or of Savonarola until she had made one 
determined effort to speak freely with Tito and 
obtain his consent that she should live apart | 
from him. She desired not to leave him clan- | 
destinely again, or to forsake Florence. She | 
would tell him that, if he ever felt a real need 
of her, she would come back to him. Was not 
that the utmost faithfulness to her bond that 
could be required of her? A shuddering anti- 
cipation came over her that he would clothe a 
refusal in a sneering suggestion that she should | 
enter a convent as the only mode of quitting him 
that would not be scandalous. He knew well | 
that her mind revolted from that means of es- 
cape, not only because of her own repugnance 
to a narrow rule, but because all the cherished | 
memories of her father forbade that she should 
adopt a mode of life which was associated with | 
his deepest griefs and his bitterest dislike. 

Tito had announced his intention of coming 
home this evening. She would wait for him, | 
and say what she had to say at once, for it was | 
difficult to get his ear during the day. If he| 
‘had the slightest suspicion that personal words | 
were coming, he slipped away with an appear- 
ance of unpremeditated ease. When she sent 
for Maso to tell him that she would wait for his 
master, she observed that the old man looked at 
her and lingered with a mixture of hesitation 
and wondering anxiety; but finding that she 
asked him no question, he slowly turned away. | 
Why should she ask questions? Perhaps Maso 
only knew or guessed something of what she 
knew already. 

It was late before Tito came. 


Romola had | 
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been pacing up and down the long room which 
had once been the library, with the windows 
open and a loose white linen robe on instead of 
her usual black garment. She was glad of that 
change after the long hours of heat and motion- 
less meditation; but the coolness and exercise 
made her more intensely wakeful, and as she 
went with the lamp in her hand to open the 
door for Tito he might well have been startled 
by the vividness of her eyes and the expression 
of painful resolution which was in contrast with 
her usual self-restrained quiescence before him. 
But it seemed that this excitement was just what 
he expected. 


** Ah! it is you, Romola. Maso is gone to 
J g 


| bed,” he said, in a grave, quiet tone, interposing 


to close the door for her. Then, turning round, 


| he said, looking at her more fully than he was 


wont, ** You have heard it all, I see.” 

Romola quivered. He, then, was inclined 
to take the initiative. He had been to Tessa. 
She led the way through the nearest door, set 
down her lamp, and turned toward him again. 

* You must not think despairingly of the con- 


sequences,”’ said Tito, in a tone of soothing en- 


| couragement, at whiclt Romola stood wonder- 


ing, until he added, ‘‘The accused have too 


| many family ties with all parties not to escape ; 


and Messer Bernardo del Nero has other things 
in his favor besides his age.” 

Romola started, and gave a cry as if she had 
been suddenly stricken by a sharp weapon. 

**What! you did not know it?” said Tito, 
putting his hand under her arm that he might 
lead her to a seat; but she seemed to be un- 
aware of his touch. 

**Tell me,” she said, hastily, ‘‘ tell me what 
it is.” 

‘* A man, whose name you may forget-—Lam- 
berto dell’ Antella—who was banished, has beer 
seized within the territory: a letter has been 
found on him of very dangerous import to the 
chief Mediceans, and the scoundrel, who was 
once a favorite hound of Piero de’ Medici, is 
ready now to swear what any one pleases against 
him or his friends. Some have made their es- 
cape, but five are now in prison.” 

** My godfather ?” said Romola, scarcely above 
a whisper, as Tito made a slight pause. 

**Yes; I grieve to say it. But along with 
him there are three, at least, whose names have 
a commanding interest even among the popular 
party—Niccold Ridolfi, Lorenzo Tornabuoni, 
and Giannozzo Pucci.” 

The tide of Romola’s feelings had been vio- 
lently turned into a new channel. In the tu- 
mult of that moment there could be no check to 
the words which came as the impulsive utterance 
of her long-accumulating horror. When Tito 
had named the men of whom she felt certain he 
was the confederate, she said, with a recoiling 
gesture and low-toned bitterness, 

** And you—you are safe?” 

**You are certainly an amiable wife, my 
Romola,” said Tito, with the coldest irony. 


| ** Yes; I am safe.” 


They turned away from each other in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ADOLPHUS CROSBIE SPENDS AN EVENING 
HIS CLUB. 


AT 


ROSBIE, as he was being driven from the 

/) castle to the nearest station, in a dog-cart 
hired from the hotel, could not keep himself 
from thinking of that other morning, not yet a 
fortnight past, on which he had left Allington ; 
and as he thought of it he knew that he was a 
villain. On this morning Alexandrina had not 
come out from the house to watch his departure, 
and catch the last glance of his receding figure. 
As he had not started very early she had sat 
with him at the breakfast table ; but others also 
had sat there, and when he got up to go, she 
did no more than smile softly and give him her 
hand. It had been already settled that he was 
to spend his Christmas at Courcy, as it had 
been also settled that he was to spend it at 
Allington. 

Lady Amelia was, of all the family, the most 
affectionate to him, and perhaps of them all she 
was the one whose affection was worth the most. 
She was not a woman endowed with a very high 
mind or with very noble feelings. She had 
begun life trusting to the nobility of her blood 
for every thing, and declaring somewhat loudly 
among her friends that her father’s rank and her 
mother’s birth imposed on her the duty of stand- 
ing closely by her own order. Nevertheless, at 
the age of thirty-three she had married her fa- 
ther’s man of business, under circumstances which 
were not altogether creditable to her. But she 
had done her duty in her new sphere of life with 
some constancy and a fixed purpose; and now 
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| that her sister was going to marry, as she had 
| done, a man much below herself in social stand- 
ing, she was prepared to do her duty as a sister 
| and a sister-in-law. 

‘*We shall be up in town in November, and 
of course you'll come to us at once. Albert Vjl- 
la, you know, in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood. We dine at seven, and on Sundays at 
two; and you'll always find a place. Mind vou 

come to us, and make yourself quite at home 
I do so hope you and Mortimer will get on wel 
together.” 

‘*T’m sure we shall,” said Crosbie. But he 
had had higher hopes in marrying into this no- 
ble family than that of becoming intimate with 
Mortimer Gazebee. What those hopes were | 
could hardly define to himself now that he had 
brought himself so near to the fruition of them. 
Lady De Courcy had certainly promised to writ 
to her first cousin who was Under-Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to that secretary- 
ship at the General Committee Office ; but Cros- 
bie, when he came to weigh in his mind what 
good might result to him from this, was dis- 
posed to think that his chance of obtaining the 

| promotion would be quite as good without the 
interest of the Under-Secretary of State for India 
as with it. Now that he belonged, as we may 
say, to this noble family, he could hardly discern 
what were the advantages which he had expect- 
ed from this alliance. He had said to himself 
that it would be much to have a countess for a 
mother-in-law ; but now, even already, although 
the possession to which he had looked was not 
yet garnered, he was beginning to tell himself 
that the thing was not worth possessing. 


As he sat in the train, with a newspaper in 
his hand, he went on acknowledging to himself 


that he was a villain. Lady Julia had spoken 
the truth to him on the stairs at Courey, and so 
he confessed over and over again. But he was 
chiefly angry with himself for this—that he had 
been a villain without gaining any thing by his 
villainy; that he had been a villain, and was to 
lose so much by his villainy. He made com- 
parison between Lily and Alexandrina, and 
}owned to himself, over and over again, that 
Lily would make the best wife that a man could 
take to his bosom. As to Alexandrina, he knew 
the thinness of her character. She would stick 
| by him, no doubt; and in a circuitous, discon- 
| tented, unhappy way, would probably be true to 
| her duties as a wife and mother. She would be 
| nearly such another as Lady Amelia Gazebee. 
| But was that a prize sufficiently rich to make 
him contented with his own prowess and skill in 
| winning it? And was that a prize sufficiently 
| rich to justify him to himself for his terrible vil- 
|lany? Lily Dale he had loved; and he now 
| declared to himself that he could have continued 
|to love her through his whole life. But what 
was there for any man to love in Alexandrina 
De Courcy ? 
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While resolving, during his first four or five 
days at the castle, that he would throw Lily 
Dale overboard, he had contrived to quiet his 
conscience by inward allusions to sundry heroes 
of romance. He had thought of Lothario, Don 
Juan, and of Lovelace; and had told himself 
that the world had ever been full of such heroes. 
And the world, too, had treated such heroes well ; 
not punishing them at all as villains, but caress- 
ing them rather, and calling them curled dar- 
lings. Why should not he be a curled darling 
as well as another? Ladies had ever been fond 
of the Don Juan character, and Don Juan had 
generally been popular with men also. And 
then he named to himself a dozen modern Lo- 
tharios—men who were holding their heads well 
above water, although it was known that they 
had played this lady false, and brought that 
other one to death’s-door, or perhaps even to 
death itself. War and love were alike, and the 
world was prepared to forgive any guile to mili- 
tants in either camp. 

But now that he had done the deed he found 
himself forced to look at it from quite another 
point of view. Suddenly that character of Lo- 
thario showed itself to him in a different light, 
and one in which it did not please him to look 
at it as belonging to himself. He began to feel 
that it would be almost impossible for him to 
write that letter to Lily which it was absolutely 
necessary that he should write. He was in a 
position in which his mind would almost turn | 
itself to thoughts of self-destruction as the only | 
means of escape. <A fortnight ago he was a 
happy man, having every thing before him that 
aman ought to want; and now—now that he 
was the accepted son-in-law of an earl, and the 
confident expectant of high promotion—he was 
the most miserable, degraded wretch in the | 
world! | 

He changed his clothes at his lodgings in| 
Mount Street and went down to his club to 
dinner. He could, at any rate, do nothing 
that night. His letter to Allington must, no 
doubt, be written at once; but, as he could not | 
send it before the next night’s post, he was not | 
forced to set to work upon it that evening. As | 
he walked along Piccadilly on his way to St. | 
James’s Square, it occurred to him that it might 
be well to write a short line to Lily, telling her 
nothing of the truth—a note written as though 
his engagement with her was still unbroken, but 
yet written with care, saying nothing about 
that engagement, so as to give him a little time. | 
Then he thought that he would telegraph to 
Bernard and tell every thing to him. Bernard 
would, of course, be prepared to avenge his 
cousin in some way, but for such vengeance 
Crosbie felt that he should care little. Lady 
Julia had told him that Lily was without father | 
or brother, thereby accusing him of the basest 
cowardice. ‘I wish she had a dozen brothers,” 
he said to himself. But he hardly knew why 
he expressed such a wish. 

He returned to London on the last day of 
October, and he found the streets at the West 


End nearly deserted. He thought, therefore, 
that he should be quite alone at his club, but as 
he entered the dinner-room he saw one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends standing before 
the fire. Fowler Pratt was the man who had 
first brought him into Sebright’s, and had given 
him almost his earliest start on his successful 
career in life. Sinee that time he and his friend 
Fowler Pratt had lived in close communion, 
though Pratt had always held a certain ascend- 
ency in their friendship. He was in age a few 
years senior to Crosbie, and was in truth a man 
of better parts. But he was less ambitious, less 
desirous of shining in the world, and much less 
popular with men in general. He was possessed 
of a moderate private fortune on which he lived 
in a quiet, modest manner, and was unmarried, 
not likely to marry, inoffensive, useless, and 
prudent. For the first few years of Crosbie’s 
life in London he had lived very much with his 
friend Pratt, and had been accustomed to de- 
pend much on his friend’s counsel; but latterly, 
since he had himself become somewhat noticea- 
ble, he had found more pleasure in the society 
of such men as Dale, who were not his superiors 
either in age or wisdom. But there had been 
no coolness between him and Pratt, and now 
they met with perfect cordiality. 

**T thought you were down in Barsetshire,” 
said Pratt. 

** And I thought you were in Switzerland.” 

**T have been in Switzerland,” said Pratt. 

“And I have been in Barsetshire,” said 
Crosbie. Then they ordered their dinner to- 
gether. 

‘* And so you're going to be married ?” said 
Pratt, when the waiter had carried away the 
cheese. 

** Who told you that ?” 

‘*Well, but you are? Never mind who told 
me, if I was told the truth.” 

** But if it be not true ?” 

‘*T haye heard it for the last month,” said 
Pratt, ‘‘and it has been spoken of as a thing 
certain; and it is true; is it not?” 

“*T believe it is,’’ said Crosbie, slowly. 

“‘ Why, what on earth is the matter with you 
that you speak of it in that way? Am I to 
congratulate you, oramI not? The lady, I’m 
told, is a cousin of Dale's.” 

Crosbie had turned his chair from the table 
round to the fire, and said nothing in answer to 
this. He sat with his glass of sherry in his 
hand, looking at the coals, and thinking wheth- 
er it would not be well that he should tell the 
whole story to Pratt. No one could give him 
better advice; and no one, as far as he knew 
his friend, would be less shocked at the telling 
of such a story. Pratt had no romance about 
women, and had never pretended to very high 
sentiments. 

‘‘Come up into the smoking-room and I'll 
tell you all about it,” said Crosbie. So they 
went off together, and, as the smoking-room 
was untenanted, Crosbie was able to tell his 
story. 
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** DEVOTEDLY ATTACHED TO THE YOUNG MAN |” 


He found it very hard to tell; much harder 
than he had beforehand fancied. ‘I have got 
into terrible trouble,” he began by saying. 
Then he told how he had fallen suddenly in 
love with Lily, how he had been rash and im- 
prudent, how nice she was—‘‘infinitely too 
good for such a man as I am,” he said-——how 
she had accepted him, and then how he had re- 
pented. ‘‘I should have told you beforehand,” 
he then said, ‘‘that I was already half-engaged 
to Lady Alexandrina De Courcy.” The read- 


er, however, will understand that this half-en- 
gagement was a fiction. 

‘* And now you mean that you are altogethe: 
engaged to her?” 

‘** Exactly so.” 

** And that Miss Dale must be told that, on 
second thoughts, you have changed your mind ?’ 

‘I know that I have behaved very badly,’ 
said Crosbie. 

** Indeed you have,” said his friend. 

‘It is one of those troubles in which a man 








finds himself involved almost before he knows 
where he is.” 

‘¢ Weil, I can’t look at it exactly in that light. 
A man may amuse himself with a girl, and I 
can understand his disappointing ber and not 
offering to marry her—though even that sort of 
thing isn’t much to my taste. But, by George, 
to make an offer of marriage to such a girl as 
that in September, to live for a month in her 
family as her affianced husband, and then cool- 
ly go away to another house in October, and 
make an offer to another girl of higher rank—” 

‘* You know very weil that that has had no- 
thing to do with it.” 

‘<Tt looks very like it. And how are you 
going to communicate these tidings to Miss 
Dale?” 

“T don't know,” said Crosbie, who was be- 
ginning to be very sore. 

‘And you have quite made up your mind 
that you'll stick to the earl’s daughter ?” 

The idea of jilting Alexandrina instead of 
Lily had never as yet presented itself to Cros- 
bie; and now, as he thought of it, he could not 
perceive that it was feasible. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘*I shall marry Lady Alex- 


andrina—that is, if I do not cut the whole con- | 


cern and my own throat into the bargain.” 

‘If I were in your shoes I think I should 
cut the whole concern. I could not stand it. 
What do you mean to say to Miss Dale's 
uncle ?” 

‘*T don’t care a for Miss Dale’s uncle,” 
said Crosbie. ‘‘If he were to walk in at that 
door this moment I would tell him the whole 
story, without—”’ 

As he was yet speaking one of the club serv- 
ants opened the door of the smoking-room, and, 
seeing Crosbie seated in a lounging chair near 
the fire, went up to him with a gentleman’s card. 
Crosbie took the card and read the name. ‘ Mr. 
Dale, Allington.” 

‘“‘The gentleman is in the waiting-room,” 
said the servant. 





He had declared that very moment that he 
should feel no personal disinclination to meet 
Mr. Dale, and now that gentleman was within 
the walls of the club waiting to see him. 

‘* Who’s that?” asked Pratt. And then Cros- 
bie handed him the card. ‘*‘ Whew-w-w-hew,” 
whistled Pratt. 

‘‘Did you tell the gentleman I was here ?’ 
asked Crosbie. 

‘**T said I thought you were up stairs, Sir.” 

‘* That will do,” said Pratt. ‘‘The gentle- 
man will no doubt wait for a minute.” And 
then the servant went out of the room. ‘‘Now, 
Crosbie, you must make up your mind. By 
one of these women and all her friends you will 
ever be regarded as a rascal, and they, of course, 
will look out to punish you with such punish- 
ment as may come to their hands. You must 
now choose which shall be the sufferer.” 

The man was a coward at heart. The reflec- 
tion that he might, even now, at this moment, 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 158.—Q 
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meet the old squire on pleasant terms—or, at 
any rate, not on terms of defiance—pleaded 
more strongly in Lily's favor than had any oth- 
er argument since Crosbie had first made up his 
mind to abandon her. He did not fear person- 
al ill-usage; he was not afraid lest he should 
be kicked or beaten ; but he did not dare to face 
the just anger of the angry man. 

“If I were you,” said Pratt, ‘I would not 
go down to that man at the present moment for 
a trifle.” 

** But what can I do?” 

‘*Shirk away out of the club, Only, if you 
do that, it seems to me that you'll have to go 
on shirking for the rest of your life.” 

‘* Pratt, I must say that I expected something 
more like friendship from you.” 

**What can I do for you? There are posi- 
tions in which it is impossible to help a man. 
I tell you plainly that you have behaved very 
badly. I do not see that I can help you.” 

** Would you see him?” 

‘*Certainly not, if I am to be expected to 
take your part.” 

‘*'Take any part you like—only tell him the 
truth.” 

** And what is the truth ?” 

‘*T was part engaged to that other girl be- 
fore; and then, when I came to think of it, I 
knew that I was not fit to marry Miss Dale. I 
know I have behaved badly; but, Pratt, thou- 
sands have done the same thing before.” 

‘*T can only say that I have not been so un- 
fortunate as to reckon any of those thousands 
among my friends.” 

‘*You mean to tell me, then, that you are 
going to turn your back on me?” said Cros- 
bie. 

**T haven't said any thing of the kind. I 
certainly won't undertake to defend you, for I 
don’t see that your conduct admits of defense. 
I will see this gentleman if you wish it, and 
tell him any thing that you may desire me to 


| tell him.” 
Crosbie for the moment was struck dumb. | 


At this moment the servant returned with a 
note for Crosbie. Mr. Dale had called for pa- 
per and envelope, and sent up to him the fol- 
lowing missive: ‘‘ Do you intend to come down 
to me? I know that you are in the house.” 
**For Heaven’s sake go to him,”’ said Crosbie. 
‘*He is well aware that I was deceived about 
his niece—that I thought he was to give her 
some fortune. He knows all about that, and 
that when I learned from him that she was to 
have nothing—” 

“Upon my word, Crosbie, I wish you could 
find another messenger.” 

** Ah! you do not understand,” said Crosbie, 
in his agony. ‘*‘ You think that I am inventing 
this plea about her fortune now. It isn’t so. 
He will understand. We have talked all this 
over before, and he knew how terribly I was 
disappointed. Shall I wait for you here, or 


| will you come to my lodgings? Or I will go 


down to the Beaufort, and will wait for you 
there.” And it was finally arranged that he 
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should get himself out of this club and wait at 
the other for Pratt’s report of the interview. 
**Do you go down first,” said Crosbie. 
“Yes; I had better,” said Pratt. ‘* Other- 
wise you may be seen. Mr. Dale would have 
his eye upon you, and there would be a row in 


the house.” There was a smile of sarcasm on 





Pratt’s face as he spoke which angered Crosbie 
A | even in his misery, and made him long to tell 
his friend that he would not trouble him with 
this mission—that he would manage his own 
affairs himself; but he was weakened and men- 
tally humiliated by the sense of his own rascali- 
ty, and had already lost the power of asserting 
himself, and of maintaining his ascendency. 
He was beginning to recognize the fact that he 
had done that for which he must endure to be 
} kicked—to be kicked morally if not materially ; 
and that it was no longer possible for him to 
hold his head up without shame. 
Pratt took Mr. Dale’s note in his hand and 
i went down into the strangers’ room. There he 
: found the squire standing so that he could see 
through the open door of the room to the foot 
of the stairs down which Crosbie must descend 
before he could leave the club. As a measure 
| of first precaution the embassador closed the 
door; then he bowed to Mr. Dale, and asked 
him if he would take a chair. 
‘*T wanted to see Mr. Crosbie,” 
f squire. 

‘*T have your note to that gentleman in my 
hand,” said he. ‘* He has thought it better that 
you should have this interview with me; and 
under all the circumstances perhaps it is better.” 

‘“*Ts he such a coward that he dare not see 
me ?” 

‘* There are some actions, Mr. Dale, that will 
make a coward of any man. My friend Cros- 
bie is, I take it, brave enough in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but he has injured you.” 

‘Tt is all true, then ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Dale; I fear it is all true.” 

‘¢ And you call that man your friend! Mr.—; 
I don’t know what your name is.” 

** Pratt—Fowler Pratt. I have known Cros- 
bie for fourteen years—ever since he was a boy; 
and it is not my way, Mr. Dale, to throw over 
an old friend under any circumstances.” 

‘Not if he committed a murder.” 

‘‘No; not though he committed a murder.” 

‘Tf what I hear is true, this man is worse 
than a murderer.” 

“Of course, Mr. Dale, I can not know what 
you have heard. I believe that Mr. Crosbie has 
behaved very badly to your niece, Miss Dale; I 
believe that he was engaged to marry per, or, at 
‘| any rate, that some such proposition had been 

made.” 

‘* Proposition! Why, Sir, it was a thing so 
completely understood that every body knew it 
in the county. It was so positively fixed that 
there was no secret about it. Upon my honor, 
Mr. Pratt, I can’t as yet understand it. If I 

° remember right, it’s not a fortnight since he left 
my house at Allington—not a fortnight. And 


said the 


that poor girl was with him on the morning of 
his going as his betrothed bride. 


Not a fort- 
night since! 


And now I’ve had a letter from 
an old family friend telling me that he is going 
to marry one of Lord De Courcy’s daughters! 
I went instantly off to Courey, and found that 
he had started for London. Now I have fol. 
lowed him here; and you tell me it’s all true.” 

‘*T am afraid it is, Mr. Dale; too true.” 

**T don’t understand it; I don’t, indeed, I 
can not bring myself to believe that the man 
who was sitting the other day at my table should 
be so great a scoundrel. Did he mean it all the 
time that he was there ?” 

**No; certainly not. Lady Alexandrina De 
Courcy was, I believe, an old friend of his, with 
whom, perhaps, he had had some lover's quar- 
rel. On his going to Courcy they made it up; 
and this is the result.” 

‘*And that is to be sufficient fur my poor 
girl?” 

*¢ You will, of course, understand that I am 
not defending Mr. Crosbie. The whole affair 
is very sad—very sad, indeed. I can only say, 
in his excuse, that he is not the first man who 
has behaved badly to a lady.” 

** And this is his message to me, is it ? 
that is what I am to tell my niece ? 
been deceived by a scoundrel. 
You are not the first! 


And 
You have 
But what then? 
Mr. Pratt, I give you 
my word as a gentleman I do not understand it. 
I have lived a good deal out of the world, and 
am, therefore, perhaps, more astonished than I 
ought to be.” 

‘*Mr. Dale, I feel for you—” 

** Feel for What is to become of my 
zirl? And do you suppose that I will let this 
Ther marriage go on? that I will not tell the 
De Courcys, and all the world at large, what 
sort of a man this is? that I will not get at him 
to punish him? Does he think that I will put 
up with this?” 

‘*T do not know what he thinks; I must only 
beg that you will not mix me up in the matter, 
as though I were a participator in his offense.” 

** Will you tell him from me that I desire to 
see him?” 

**T do not think that that would do any good.” 

‘* Never mind, Sir; you have brought me his 
message; will you have the goodness now to 
take back mine to him?” 


me! 


‘Do you mean at once—this evening—now ?” 

‘* Yes, at once—this evening—now—this min- 
ute.” 

‘¢ Ah; he has left the club; he is not here 
now; he went when I came to you.” 

“Then he is a coward as well as a scoundrel.” 
In answer to which assertion Mr. Fowler Pratt 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“* He is a coward as well asascoundrel. Will 
you have the kindness to tell your friend from 
me that he is a coward and a scoundrel—and a 
liar, Sir?” 

‘“¢Tf it be so, Miss Dale is well quit of her en- 
gagement.” 

‘‘That is your consolation, is it? 


That may 




















be all very well nowadays; but when I was a 
young man I would sooner have burnt out my 
tongue than have spoken in such a way on such 
a subject. I would, indeed. Good-night, Mr. 
Pratt! Pray make your friend understand that 
he has not yet seen the last of the Dales; al- 
though, as you hint, the ladies of that family 
will no doubt have learned that he is not fit to 
associate with them.” Then, taking up his hat, 
the squire made his way out of the club. 

‘‘T would not have done it,” said Pratt to 
himself, ‘‘ for all the beauty, and all the wealth, 
and all the rank that ever were owned by a wo- 
man.” 


—_—_@——_—. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LORD DE COURCY IN THE BOSOM OF HIS 
FAMILY. 


Lapy Jvuvia De Guest had not during her 
life written many letters to Mr. Dale of Alling- 
ton, nor had she ever been very fond of him. 
Sut when she felt certain how things were going 
on at Courey—or rather, as we may say, how 
they had already gone—she took pen in hand, 
and sat herself to work, doing, as she conceived, 
her duty by her neighbor : 

“My prar Mr. Date”’—she said—“T believe I need 
make no secret of having known that your niece Lilian is 
engaged to Mr. Crosbie, of London. I think it proper to 
warn you that if this be true Mr. Crosbie is behaving him- 
self in a very improper manner here. I am not a person 
who concern myself much in the affairs of other people; 
and under ordinary circumstances the conduct of Mr. 
Crosbie would be nothing to me—or, indeed, less than no- 
thing; but I do to you as I would wish that others should 
do unto me. I believe it is only too true that Mr. Crosbie 
has proposed to Lady Alexandrina De Courcy, and been 
accepted by her. I think you will believe that I would 
not say this without warrant, and if there be any thing in 
it, it may be well, for the poor young lady’s sake, that you 
should put yourself in the way of learning the truth. 

** Believe me to be yours sincerely, 
‘“‘Jutia De Guest. 
“Councy Casta, Thursday ” 


The squire had never been very fond of any 
of the De Guest family, and had, perhaps, liked 
Lady Julia the least of them all. He was wont 
to call her a meddling old woman—remembering 
her bitterness and pride in those now long by- 
gone days in which the gallant major had run 
off with Lady Fanny. When he first received 
this letter he did not, on the first reading of it, 
believe a word of its contents. ‘* Cross-grained 
old harridan,” he said out loud to his nephew. 
‘*Look what that aunt of yours has written to 
me.” Bernard read the letter twice, and as he 
did so his face became hard and angry. 

**You don’t mean to say you believe it?” said 
the squire. 

**T don’t think it will be safe to disregard it.” 

** What! you think it possible that your friend 
is doing as she says ?” 

“*It is certainly possible. He was angry when 
he found that Lily had no fortune.” 

‘* Heavens, Bernard! And you can speak 
of it in that way ?” 
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**T don’t say that it is true; but I think we 
should look to it. I will go to Courcy Castle 
and learn the truth.” 

The squire at last decided that he would go. 
He went to Courcy Castle, and found that Cros- 
bie had started two hours before his arrival. He 
asked for Lady Julia, and learned from her that 
Crosbie had actually left the house as the be- 
trothed husband of Lady Alexandrina. 

‘The countess, I am sure, will not contradict 
it, if you will see her,” said Lady Julia. But 
this the squire was unwilling to do. He would 
not proclaim the wretched condition of his niece 
more loudly than was necessary, and therefore 
he started on his pursuit of Crosbie. What was 
his success on that evening we have already 
learned. 

Both Lady Alexandrina and her mother heard 


/of Mr. Dale’s arrival at the castle, but nothing 


was said between them on the subject. Lady 


' Amelia Gazebee heard of it also, and she ven- 


tured to discuss the matter with her sister. 

**You don’t know exactly how far it went, 
do you?” 

*“No; yes ;—not exactly, that is, 
andrina. 

**T suppose he did say something about mar- 
riage to the girl?” 

‘* Yes, I'm afraid he did.” | 

** Dear, dear! It’s very unfortunate. What 
sort of people are those Dales? I suppose he 
talked to you about them.” 

‘*No, he didn’t ; not very much. I dare say 
she is an artful, sly thing! It’s a great pity men 
should go on in such a way.” 

‘* Yes, it is,” said Lady Amelia. ‘“ And I do 
suppose that in this case the blame has been 
more with him than with her. It's only right I 
should tell you that.” 

** But what can I do?” 

**T don’t say you can do any thing; but it’s 
as well you should know.” 

**But I don’t know, and you don’t know; 
and I can’t see that there is any use talking about 
itnow. I knew him a long while before she did, 
and if she has allowed him to make a fool of 
her, it isn’t my fault.” . 

“Nobody says it is, my dear.” 

‘* But you seem to preach to me about it. 
What can I do for the girl? The fact is, he 
don’t care for her a bit, and never did.” 

“Then he shouldn’t have told her that he 
did.” 

‘‘That’s all very well, Amelia; but people 
don’t always do exactly all that they ought to 
do. I suppose Mr. Crosbie isn’t the first man 
that has proposed to two ladies. I dare say it 
was wrong, but I can’t help it. As to Mr. Dale 
coming here with a tale of his niece’s wrongs, I 
think it very absurd—very absurd indeed. It 
makes it look as though there had been a scheme 
to catch Mr. Crosbie, and it’s my belief that there 
was such a scheme.” 

**T only hope that there'll be no quarrel.” 

**Men don’t fight duels nowadays, Amelia.” 

** But do you remember what Frank Gresham 


” 


said Alex- 
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did to Mr. Moffatt when he behaved so badly to 
poor Augusta ?” 

‘*Mr. Crosbie isn’t afraid of that kind of 
thing. And I always thought that Frank was 
very wrong—very wrong indeed. What’s the 
good of two men beating each other in the street?” 

‘*Well; I’m sure I hope there'll be no quar- 
rel. But I own I don’t like the look of it. You 
see the uncle must have known all about it, and 
have consented to the marriage, or he would not 
have come here.” 

**T don’t see that it can make any difference 
to me, Amelia.” 

** No, my dear, I don’t see that itcan. We 
shall be up in town soon, and I will see as much 
as possible of Mr. Crosbie. The marriage, I 
hope, will take place soon.” 

‘* He talks of February.” 

“Don't put it off, Alley, whatever you do. 
There are so many slips, you know, in these 
things.” 

‘*T’m not a bit afraid of that,’’ said Alexan- 
drina, sticking up her head. 

‘**T dare say not; and you may be sure that 
we will keep an eye on him. Mortimer will 
get him up to dine with us as often as possible, 
and as his leave of absence is all over he can’t 
get out of town. He’s to be here at Christmas, 
isn’t he ?” 

** Of course he is.’ 

**Mind you keep him to that. And as to 
these Dales, I would be very careful, if I were 
you, not to say any thing unkind of them to 
any one. It sounds badly in your position.” 
And with this last piece of advice Lady Amelia 
Gazebee allowed the subject to drop. 

On that day Lady Julia returned to her own 
home. Her adieux to the whole family at 
Courcy Castle were very cold, but about Mr. 
Crosbie and his lady-love at Allington she said 
no further word to any of them. Alexandrina 
did not show herself at all on the occasion, and 
indeed had not spoken to her enemy since that 
evening on which she had felt herself constrain- 
ed to retreat from the drawing-room. 

‘*Good-by,” said the countess. ‘ You have 
been so good to come, and we have enjoyed it 
so much.” 

‘*] thank you very much. Good-morning,” 
said Lady Julia, with a stately courtesy. 

‘¢ Pray remember me to your brother. I wish 
we could have seen him; I hope he has not been 
hurt by the—the bull.” And then Lady Julia 
went her way. 

‘* What a fool I have been to have that wo- 
man in the house!” said the countess, before 
the door was closed behind her guest's back. 

‘Indeed you have,” said Lady Julia, scream- 
ing back through the passage. Then there was 
a long silence, then a suppressed titter, and aft- 
er thag a loud laugh. 

‘**Oh, mamma, what shall we do ?” said Lady 
Amelia. 

“Do!” said Margaretta; ‘‘ why should we do 
any thing? She has heard the truth for once 
in her life.” 


’ 
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‘*Dear Lady Dumbello, what will you think 
of us?” said the countess, turning round to an. 
other guest, who was also just about to depart. 
“Did any one ever know such a woman be- 
fore ?”’ 

‘*T think she’s very nice,” said Lady Dum- 
bello, smiling. 

**I can’t quite agree with you there,” said 
Lady Clandidlem. ‘But I do believe she 
means to do her best. She is very charitable, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said Rosina. “J 
asked her for a subscription to the mission for 
putting down the Papists in the west of Ireland, 
and she refused me point-blank.” 

‘* Now, my dear, if you’re quite ready,” said 
Lord Dumbello, coming into the room. Then 
there was another departure; but on this occa- 
sion the countess waited till the doors were shut, 
and the retreating footsteps were no longer heard 
‘*Have you observed,” said she to Lady Clan- 
didlem, ‘‘that she has not held her head up 
since Mr. Palliser went away ?” 

**Indeed I have,” said Lady Clandidlem. 
*¢ As for poor Dumbello, he’s the blindest creat- 
ure I ever saw in my life.” 

‘“We shall hear of something before next 
May,” said Lady De Courcy, shaking her head ; 
“but for all that she'll never be Duchess of 
Omnium.” 

*‘T wonder what your mamma will say of me 


when I go away to-morrow,” said Lady Clan- 
didlem to Margaretta, as they walked across 
the hall together. 

‘*She won’t say that you are going to run 
away with any gentleman,” said Margaretta. 

‘* At any rate not with the earl,” said Lady 


Clandidlem. ‘*Ha, ha, ha! Well, we are all 
very good-natured, are we not? ‘The best is 
that it means nothing.” 

Thus by degrees all the guests went, and the 
family of the De Courcys was left to the bliss 
of their own domestic circle. This, we may 
presume, was not without its charms, seeing 
that there were so many feelings in common 
between the mother and her children. There 
were drawbacks to it, mo doubt, arising per- 
haps chiefly from the earl’s bodily infirmities. 
‘“*When your father speaks to me,” said Mrs. 
George to her husband, “he puts me in such a 
shiver that I can not open my mouth to answer 
him.” 

‘You should stand up to him,” said George. 
‘* He can’t hurt you, you know. Your money's 
your own; and if I’m ever to be the heir, it 
won't be by his doing.” 

‘* But he gnashes his teeth at me.” 

“You shouldn’t care for that, if he don't 
bite. He used to gnash them at me; and 
when I had to ask him for money I didn’t like 
it; but now I don’t mind him a bit. He threw 
the peerage at me one day, but it didn’t go 
within a yard of my head.” 

‘If he throws any thing at me, George, I 
shall drop upon the spot.” 

But the countess had a worse time with the 
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earl than any of her children. It was neces- 


after Mr. Dale’s visit to the castle. He always 


sary that she should see him daily, and neces- | breakfasted alone, and after breakfast found in a 
sary also that she should say much that he did | French novel and a cigar what solace those in- 
not like to hear, and make many petitions that | nocent recreations were still able to afford him. 


caused him to gnash his teeth. 
one of those men who could not endure to live | 


otherwise than expensively, and yet was made | send for his wife. 
He | dress him. 


miserable by every recurring expense. 
ought to have known by this time that butch- 
ers, and bakers, and corn-chandlers, and coal- 
merchants will not supply their goods for no- 
thing; and yet it always seemed as though he 
had expected that at this special period they 
would do so. He was an embarrassed man, 
no doubt, and had not been fortunate in his 
speculations at Newmarket or Homburg; but, 
nevertheless, he had still the means of living 
without daily torment; and it must be sup- 
posed that his self-imposed sufferings, with re- 
gard to money, rose rather from his disposition 
than his necessities. His wife never knew 
whether he were really ruined, or simply pre- 
tending it. She had now become so used to 
her position in this respect that she did not al- 
low fiscal considerations to mar her happiness. 
Food and clothing had always come to her— 
including velvet gowns, new trinkets, and a 
man-cook—and she presumed that they would 
continue to come. But that daily conference 
with her husband was almost too much for her. 
She struggled to avoid it; and, as far as the 
ways and means were concerned, would have 
allowed them to arrange themselves, if he would 
only have permitted it. But he insisted on see- 
ing her daily in his own sitting-room; and she 
had acknowledged to her favorite daughter, 
Margaretta, that those half hours would soon 
be the death of her. ‘*I sometimes feel,” she 
said, *‘that I am going mad before I can get 
out.” And she reproached herself, probably 
without reason, in that she had brought much 
of this upon herself. In former days the earl 
had been constantly away from home, and the 
countess had complained. Like many other 
women she had not known when she was well 
off. She had complained, urging upon her 
lord that he should devote more of his time to 
his own hearth. It is probable that her lady- 
ship’s remonstrances had been less efficacious 
than the state of his own health in producing 
that domestic constancy which he now prac- 
ticed; but it is certain that she looked back 
with bitter regret to the happy days when she 
was deserted, jealous, and querulous. ‘‘ Don't 
you wish we could get Sir Omicron to order 
him to the German Spas?” she had said to 
Margaretta. Now Sir Omicron was the great 
London physician, and might, no doubt, do 
much in that way. 

But no such happy order had as yet been 
given; and, as far as the family could foresee, 
paterfamilias intended to pass the winter with 
them at Courey. The guests, as I have said, 
were all gone, and none bat the family were in 
the house, when her ladyship waited upon her 
lord one morning at twelve o'clock, a few days 





The earl was | | When the novel no longer excited him, and 


when he was saturated with smoke, he would 
After that his valet would 
‘** She gets it worse than I do,” the 
man declared in the servants’ hall ; ‘‘ and minds 
it a deal more. I can give warning, and she 
can’t.” 

** Better? No, I ain’t better,” the husband 
said, in answer to his wife’s inquiries. ‘I nev- 
er shall be better while you keep that cook in 
the kitchen.” 

‘* But where are we to get another if we send 
him away ?” 

‘*It’s not my business to find cooks. I don't 
know where you're to get one. It's my belief 
you won't have a cook at all before long. It 
seems you have got two extra men into the 
house without telling me.” 

‘*We must have servants, you know, when 
there is company. It wouldn't do to have Lady 
Dumbello here, and no one to wait on her.” 

** Who asked Lady Dumbello? I didn’t.” 

‘*I’m sure, my dear, you liked having her 
here.” 

“D Lady Dumbello!” and then there 
was a@ pause. The countess had no objection 
whatsoever to the above proposition, and was 
rejoiced that that question of the servants was 
allowed to slip aside through the aid of her lady- 
ship. 

“Look at that letter from Porlock,” said the 
earl; and he pushed over to the unhappy mo- 
ther a letter from her eldest son. Of all her 
children he was the one she loved the best; 
but him she was never allowed to see under her 
own roof. ‘‘I sometimes think that he is the 
greatest rascal with whom I ever had occasion to 
concern myself,” said the earl. 

She took the letter and read it. The epistle 
was certainly not one which a father could re- 
ceive with pleasure from his son; but the dis- 
agreeable nature of its contents was the fault 
rather of the parent than of the child. The 
writer intimated that certain money due to him 
had not been paid with necessary punctuality, 
and that unless he received it he should instruct 
his lawyer to take some authorized legal pro- 
ceedings. Lord De Courcy had raised certain 
moneys on the family property, which he could 
net have raised without the co-operation of his 
heir, and had bound himself, in return for that 
co-operation, to pay a certain fixed income to 
his eldest son. This he regarded as an allow- 
ance from himself; but Lord Porlock regarded 
it as his own by lawful claim. The son had not 
worded his letter with any affectionate phrase- 
ology. ‘*Lord Porlock begs to inform Lord 
De Courcy—” Such had been the commence- 
ment. 

‘*T suppose he must have his money; else 
how can he live?” said the countess, trembling. 

** Live!”’ shouted the earl. ‘*And so you 
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think it proper that he should write such a let- 
ter as that to his father!” 

‘*Tt is all very unfortunate,” she replied. 

‘‘T don’t know where the money’s to come 
from. As for him, if he were starving, it 
would serve him right. He’s a disgrace to the 
name and the family. From all I hear he won't 
live long.” 

‘Oh, De Courcy, don’t talk of it in that 
way !” 

‘What way am I to talk of it? If I say 
that he’s my greatest comfort, and living as be- 
comes a nobleman, and is a fine healthy man 
of his age, with a good wife and a lot of legiti- 
mate children, will that make you believe it? 
Women are such fools! Nothing that I say 
will make him worse than he is.” 

‘*But he may reform.” 

“Reform! He’s over forty, and when [I last 
saw him he looked nearly sixty. There; you 
may answer his letter: I won't.” 

** And about the money?” 

‘* Why doesn’t he write to Gazebee about his 
dirty money? Why does he trouble me? I 
haven't got his money. Ask Gazebee about 
his money. I won’t trouble myself about it.” 
Then there was another pause, during which 
the countess folded the letter and put it in her 
pocket. 

‘* How long is George going to remain here 
with that woman ?” he asked. 

‘*I’m sure she is very harmless,” pleaded the 
countess, 

‘*T always think when I see her that I'm sit- 
ting down to dinner with my own housemaid. 
I never saw such a woman. How he can put 
up with it! But I don’t suppose he cares for 
any thing.” 

**Tt has made him very steady.” 

‘* Steady!” 

‘*¢ And as she will be confined before long it 
may be as well that she should remain here. 
If Porlock doesn’t marry, you know—” 

‘* And so he means to live here altogether, 
does he? T'il tell you what it is—I won’t have 
it. He’s better able to keep a house over his 
own head and his wife’s than I am to do it for 
them, and so you may tell them. I won't have 
it. D’ye hear?” Then there was another short 
pause. ‘ D’ye hear?” he shouted at her. 

**Yes; of course I hear. I was only think- 
ing you wouldn’t wish me to turn them out—just 
as her confinement is coming on.” 

‘**T know what that means. Then they'd ney- 
er go. I won't have it; and if you don’t tell 
them I will.” In answer to this Lady De Courcy | 
promised that she would tell them, thinking per- | 
haps that the earl’s mode of telling might not be 
beneficial in that particular epoch which was | 
now coming in the life of Mrs. George. 

‘* Did you know,” said he, breaking out on a| 
new subject, ‘‘that a man had been here named | 
Dale, calling on somebody in this house?” In 
answer to which the countess acknowledged that | 
she had known it. 

‘*Then why did you keep it from me?” And | 


that gnashing of the teeth took place which was 
so specially objectionable to Mrs. George. 

“Tt was a matter of no moment, 
to see Lady Julia De Guest.” 

‘* Yes; but he came about that man Cros} 

‘**T suppose he did.” 

‘*Why have you let that girl be sucha fool ? 
You'll find he'll play her some knave’s trick.” 

** Oh, dear, no.” 

‘** And why should she want to marry such a 
man as that?” 

‘*He’s quite a gentleman, you know, and 
very much thought of in the world. It won't 
be at all bad for her, poor thing! It is so very 
hard for a girl to get married nowadays without 
money.” 

‘** And so they’re to take up with any body. 
As far as I can see, this is a worse affair than 
that of Amelia.” 

‘* Amelia has done very well, my dear.” 

**Oh, if you call it doing well for your girls, 
Idon’t. Icallit doing uncommon badly; about 
as bad as they well cando. Butit’s your affair. 
I have never meddled with them, and don’t in- 
tend to do it now.” 

‘*T really think she'll be happy, and she is 
devotedly attached to the young man.” 

‘*Devotedly attached to the young man!’ 
The tone and manner in which the earl repeat- 
ed these words were such as to warrant an opin- 
ion that his lordship might have done very well 
on the stage had his attention been called to that 
profession. ‘‘It makes me sick to hear people 
talk in that way. She wants to get married, 
and she’s a fool for her pains; I can’t help that ; 
only remember that I'll have no nonsense here 
about that other girl. If he gives me trouble 
of that sort, by I'll be the death of him. 
When is the marriage to be?” 

‘** They talk of February.” 

‘*T won’t have any tomfoolery and expense. 
If she chooses to marry a clerk in an office, she 
shall marry him as clerks are married.” 

‘*He'll be the secretary before that, De 
Courey.” 

‘* What difference does that make? Secre- 
tary, indeed! What sort of men do you sup- 
pose secretaries are? A beggar that came from 
nobody knows where! I won’t have -any tom- 
foolery ; d’ye hear?” Whereupon the countess 


He came 


vie,” 


| said that she did hear, and soon afterward man- 


aged to escape. The valet then took his turn; 
and repeated, after his hour of service, that 
‘*OQld Nick” in his tantrums had been more 


| like the Prince of Darkness than ever. 


—_>——— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ON MY HONOR, I DO NOT UNDERSTAND IT.” 


In the mean time Lady Alexandrina endeav- 
ored to realize to herself all the advantages and 


disadvantages of her own position. She was 


| not possessed of strong affections, nor of depth 


of character, nor of high purpose; but she was 








no fool, nor was she devoid of principle. She 
had asked herself many times whether her pres- 
ent life was so happy as to make her think that 
a permanent continuance in it would suffice for 
her desires, and she had always replied to her- 
self that she would fain change to some other life 
if it were possible. She had also questioned 
herself as to her rank, of which she was quite 
sufficiently proud, and had told herself that she 
could not degrade herself in the world without a 
heavy pang. But she had at last taught her- 
self to believe that she had more to gain by be- 
coming the wife of such a man as Crosbie than 
by remaining as an unmarried daughter of her 
father’s house. ‘There was much in her sister 
Amelia’s position which she did not envy, but 
there was less to envy in that of her sister Ro- 
sina. The Gazebee house in St. John’s Wood 
Road was not so magnificent as Courcy Castle; 
but then it was less dull, less embittered by tor- 
ment, and was moreover her sister’s own. 

‘* Very many do marry commoners,” she had 
said to Margaretta. 

“Oh yes, of course. It makes a difference, 
you know, when a man has a fortune.” 

Of course it did make a difference. Crosbie 
had no fortune, was not even so rich as Mr. 
Gazebee, could keep no carriage, and would 
have no country-house. But then he was a man 
of fashion, was more thought of in the world than 
Mr. Gazebee, might probably rise in his own pro- 
fession—and was at any rate thoroughly pre- 
sentable. She would have preferred a gentleman 
with £5000 a year; but then as no gentleman 
with £5000 a year came that way, would she not 
be happier with Mr. Crosbie than she would be 
with no husband at all? She was not very much 
in love with Mr. Crosbie, but she thought that 
she could live with him comfortably, and that on 
the whole it would be a good thing to be married. 

And she made certain resolves as to the man- 
ner in which she would do her duty by her hus- 
band. Her sister Amelia was paramount in her 
own house, ruling indeed with a moderate, en- 
durable dominion, and ruling much to her hus- 
band’s advantage. Alexandrina feared that she 
would not be allowed to rule, but she could at 
any rate try. She would do all in her power to 
make him comfortable, and would be specially 
careful not to irritate him by any insistence on 
her own higher rank. She would be very meek 
in this respect ; and if children should come she 
would be as painstaking about them as though 
her own father had been merely a clergyman or 
a lawyer. She thought also much about poor 
Lilian Dale, asking herself sundry questions, 


Mr. Crosbie away from Lilian Dale? In an- 
swer to these questions she was able to assure 
herself comfortably that she was not wrong. 
Mr. Crosbie would not, under any circumstan- 
ces, marry Lilian Dale. He had told her so 
more than once, and that in asolemn way. She 
could therefore be doing no harm to Lilian Dale. 
If she entertained any inner feeling that Cros- 
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| bie’s fault in jilting Lilian Dale was less than it 


would have been had she herself not been an 
earl’s daughter—that her own rank did in some 
degree extenuate her lover’s falseness—she did 
not express it in words even to herself. 

She did not get very much sympathy from her 
own family. ‘I’m afraid he does not think 
much of his religious duties. I'm told that 
young men of that sort seldom do,” said Rosina. 
‘*T don’t say you’re wrong,” said Margaretta. 
“Ty no means. Indeed, I think less of it now 
than I did when Amelia did the same thing. I 
shouldn't do it myself, that’s all.” Her father 
told her that he supposed she knew her own 
mind. Her mother, who endeavored to com- 
fort and in some sort to congratulate her, nev- 
ertheless harped constantly on the fact that she 
was Marrying a man without rank and without 
a fortune. Her congratulations were apologetic, 


, and her comfortings took the guise of consola- 
jtion. ‘* Of course you won't be rich, my dear; 


but I really think you'll do very well. Mr. 
Crosbie may be received any where, and you 
never need be ashamed of him.” By which the 
countess implied that her elder married daugh- 
ter was occasionally called on to be ashamed of 
her husband. ‘1 wish he could keep a carriage 
for you, but perhaps that will come some day.” 
Upon tke whole Alexandrina did not repent, and 
stoutly told her father that she did know her own 
mind. 

Daring all this time Lily Dale was as yet per- 
fect in her happiness. ‘That delay of a day or 
two in the receipt of the expected letter from her 
lover had not disquieted her. She had prom- 
ised him that she would not distrust him, and 
she was firmly minded to keep her promises. 
Indeed no idea of breaking it came to her at this 
time. She was disappointed when the postman 
would come and bring no letter for her—disap- 
pointed as is the husbandman when the longed- 
for rain does not come to refresh the parched 
earth; but she was in no degree angry. ‘ He 
will explain it,” she said to herself. And she 
assured Bell that men never recognized the 
hunger and thirst after letters which women feel 
when away from those whom they love. 

Then they heard at the Small House that the 
squire had gone away from Allington. During 
the last few days Bernard had not been much 


| with them, and now they heard the news, not 
| through their cousin, but from Hopkins. ‘I 


really can’t undertake to say, Miss Bell, where 
the master’s gone to. It’s not likely the mas- 
ter ’d tell me where he was going to; not un- 


| less it was about seeds or the likes of that.” 
with an idea of being high-principled as to her | 
duty in that respect. Was she wrong in taking | 


“He has gone very suddenly,” said Bell. 

“ Well, miss, I've nothing to say to that. And 
why shouldn't he go sudden if he likes? I only 
know he had his gig, and went to the station. 
If you was to bury me alive I couldn't tell you 
more.” 

“T should like to try,” said Lily, as they 
walked away. ‘‘ He is such a cross old thing. 
I wonder whether Bernard has gone with my 
uncle.” And then they thought no more about it. 
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On the day after that Bernard came down to 
the Small House, but he said nothing by way 
of accounting for the squire’s absence. 
in London, I know,” said Bernard. 


“TI hope he’ll call on Mr. Crosbie,” said Lily. | 


But on this subject Bernard said not a word. 
He did ask Lily whether she had heard from 
Adolphus, in answer to which she replied, with 
as indifferent a voice as she could assume, that 
she had not had a letter that morning. 

**T shall be angry with him if he’s not a good 
correspondent,”’ said Mrs. Dale, when she and 
Lily were alone together. 

‘*No, mamma, you mustn’t be angry with him. 
I won't let you be angry with him. 
remember he’s my lover and not yours.” 

** But I can see you when you watch for the 
postman.” 

**T won’t watch for the postman any more if it 
makes you have bad thoughts about him. Yes, 
they are bad thoughts. I won't have you think 
that he doesn’t do every thing that is right.” 

On the next morning the postman brought a 
letter, or rather a note, and Lily at once saw that 
it was from Crosbie. She had contrived to in- 
tercept it near the back-door, at which the post- 
man called, so that her mother should not watch 
her watchings, nor see her disappointment if 
none should come. ‘Thank you, Jane,” she 
said, very calmly, when the eager, kindly girl ran 
to her with the little missive; and she walked 
off to some solitude, trying to hide her impa- 
tience. ‘The note had seemed so small that it 
amazed her; but when she opened it the con- 
tents amazed her more. There was neither be- 
ginning norend. There was no appellation of 
love, and no signature. It contained but two 
lines: ‘I will write to you at length to-morrow. 
This is my first day in London, and I have been 
so driven about that I can not write.” That was 
all, and it was scrawled on half a sheet of note- 
paper. Why, at any rate, had he not called her 
his dearest Lily? Why had he not assured her 
that he was ever her own? Such expressions, 
meaning so much, may be conveyed in a glance 
of the pen. ‘* Ah,” she said, 
I hunger and thirst after his love!’ 

She had but a moment left to her before she 
must join her mother and sister, and she used 
that moment in remembering her promise. ‘‘I 
know it is all right,” she said to herself. ‘‘ He 
does not think of these thingsas I do. He had 
to write at the last moment, as he was leaving 
his office.” And then, with a quiet, smiling 
face, she walked into the breakfast-parlor. 

‘* What does he say, Lily ?” asked Bell. 

‘* What would you give to know ?” said Lily. 

**T wouldn’t give twopence for the whole of 
it,” said Bell. 

‘*When you get any body to write to you let- 
ters, I wonder whether you'll show them to every 
body ?” 

‘But if there’s any special London news, I 
suppose we might hear it,” said Mrs. Dale. 

** But suppose there’s no special London news, 
mamma. The poor man had only been in town 


** He is | 


Please to | 


‘if he knew how | 
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| one day, you know: and there never is an 
at this time of the year.” 

‘* Had he seen Uncle Christopher ?” 

**T don’t think he had; but he doesn’t say. 
We shall get all the news from him when he 
comes. He cares much more about London 
news than Adolphus does.” And then there 
was no more said about the letter. 

But Lily had read her two former letters over 
and over again at the breakfast-table ; and though 
she had not read them aloud, she had repeated 
many words out of them, and had so annotated 
| upon them that her mother, who had heard her, 
| could have almost re-written them. Now, sh 
did not even show the paper; and then her ab- 


y news 


| sence, during which she had read the letter, had 
| 
' 
i 
| 


hardly exceeded a minute ortwo. All this Mrs. 
Dale observed, and she knew that her danghter 
| had been again disappointed. 

| In fact that day Lily was very serious, but 
| she did not appear to be unhappy. Early after 
breakfast Bell went over to the parsonage, and 
| Mrs. Dale and her youngest daughter sat to- 
gether over their work. ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, 
‘*T hope you and [ are not to be divided when I 
go to live in London.” 

‘“*We shall never be divided in heart, my 
love.” 

** Ah, but that will not be enough for happi- 
ness, though perhaps enough to prevent absolute 
unhappiness. I shall want to see you, touch 
you, and pet you as I do now.” And she 
came and knelt on the cushion at her mother’s 
feet. 

‘¢You will have some one else to caress and 
pet—perhaps many others.” 


| 


**Do you mean to say that you are going to 
throw me off, mamma?” 

** God forbid, my darling. It is not mothers 
that throw off their children. What shall I 
have left when you and Bell are gone from 
me ?” 

‘* But we will never be gone. 
mean. 


That’s what I 
We are to be just the same to you al- 
| ways, even though we are married. I must have 
| my right to be here as much as I have it now; 
and, in return, you shall have your right to be 
ithere. His house must be a home to you—not 
a cold place which you may visit now and 
|again, with your best clothes on. You know 
| what I mean, when I say that we must not be 
divided.” 

* But Lily—” 

** Well, mamma ?” 

**T have no doubt we shall be happy together 
—you and I.” 

‘«But you were going to say more than that.” 

*¢ Only this, that your house will be his house, 
and will be full without me. A daughter’s mar- 
riage is always a painful parting.” 

**Ts it, mamma?” 

‘*Not that I would have it otherwise than it 
jis. Do not think that I would wish to keep you 
}at home with me. Of course you will both 
| marry and leave me. I hope that he to whom 
| you are going to devote yourself may be spared 
























to love you and protect you.” Then the widow's 
heart became too full, and she put away her 
child from her that she might hide her face. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, I wish I was not going 
from you.” 

“No, Lily; do not say that. I should not 
be contented with life if I did not see both my 
girls married. J think that it is the only lot 
which can give to a woman perfect content and 
satisfaction. I would have you both married. 
I should be the most selfish being alive if I 
wished otherwise.” 

‘* Bell will settle herself near you, and then 
you will see more of her and love her better 
than you do me.” 

‘*¢T shall not love her better.” 

‘‘T wish she would marry some London man, 
and then you would come with us, and be near 
to us. Do you know, mamma, I sometimes 
think you don’t like this place here.” 

‘‘Your uncle has been very kind to give it to 
us.” 

‘““T know he has; and we have been very 
happy here. But if Bell should leave you—” 

‘*Then should I go also. Your uncle has 
been very kind, but I sometimes feel that his 
kindness is a burden which I should not be 
strong enough to bear solely on my own shoul- 
ders. And what should keep me here, then?” 
Mrs. Dale as she said this felt that the ‘ here” 
of which she spoke extended beyond the limits 
of the home which she held through the charity 
of her brother-in-law. Might not all the world, 
as far as she was concerned in it, be contained 
in that here? How was she to live if both her 
children should be taken away from her? She 
had already realized the fact that Crosbie’s house 
could never be a home to her, never even a tem- 
porary home. Her visits there must be of that 
full-dressed nature to which Lily had alluded. 
It was impossible that she could explain this to 
Lily. She would not prophesy that the hero 
of her giil’s heart would be inhospitable to his 
wife’s mother; but such had been her reading 
of Cresbie’s character. Alas, alas, as matters 
were to go, his hospitality or inhospitality would 
be matter of small moment to them. 

Again in the afternoon the two sisters were 
together, and Lily was still more serious than 
her wont. It might almost have been gathered 
from her manner that this marriage of hers was 
about to take place at once, and that she was 
preparing to leave her home. ‘ Bell,” she said, 
“IT wonder why Dr. Crofts never comes to see 
us now?” 

‘*It isn’t a month since he was here, at our 
party.” 

‘*A month! But there was a time when he 
made some pretext for being here every other 
day.” 

** Yes, when mamma was ill.” 

** Ay, and since mamma was well, too. But 
I suppose I must not break the promise you made 
me give you. He’s not to be talked about even 
yet, is he?” 

**T didn’t say he was not to be talked about. 
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You know what I meant, Lily; and what I 
meant then I mean now.” 

| *‘*And how jong will it be before you mean 
something else? I do hope it will come some 
day—I do indeed.” 

**Tt never will, Lily. I once fancied that I 
cared for Dr. Crofts, but it was only fancy. I 
know it, because—” She was going to explain 
that her knowledge on that point was assured to 
her, because since that day she had felt that she 
might have learned to love another man. But 
that other man had been Mr. Crosbie, and so 
she stopped herself. 

*‘T wish he would come and ask you him- 
self.” 

‘* He will never do so. He would never ask 
such a question without encouragement, and I 
shall give him none. Nor will he ever think 
of marrying till he can do so without—without 
| what he thinks to be imprudence as regards 

money. He has courage enough to be poor him- 
self without unhappiness, but he has not cour- 
| age to endure poverty with a wife. I know well 
| what his feelings are.” 
| ** Well, we shall see,” said Lily. “I shouldn't 
| wonder if you were married first now, Bell. For 
|my part, I’m quite prepared to wait for three 
| years.” 
Late on that evening the squire returned to 
| Allington, Bernard having driven over to meet 
|him at the station. He had telegraphed to his 
nephew that he would be back by a late train, 
| and no more than this had been heard from him 
since he went. On that day Bernard had seen 
| none of the ladies at the Small House. With 
Bell at the present moment it was impossible 
| that he should be on easy terms. He could not 
meet her alone without recurring to the one 
special subject of interest between them, and as 
to that he did not choose to speak without much 
forethought. He had not known himself when 
he had gone about his wooing so lightly, think- 
ing it a slight thing whether or no he might be 
accepted. Now it was no longer a slight thing 
to him. Ido not know that it was love that 
made him so eager—not good, honest, down- 
| right love. But he had set his heart upon the 
object, and with the willfulness of a Dale was 
determined that it should be his. He had no 
remotest idea of giving up his cousin, but he 
had at last persuaded himself that she was not 
to be won without some toil, and perhaps also 
some delay. 

Nor had he been in a humor to talk either to 

Mrs. Dale or to Lily. He feared that Lady 
Julia’s news was true—that at any rate there 
might be in it something of truth; and while 
thus in doubt he could not go down to the Small 
House. So he hung about the place by himself, 
with a cigar in his mouth, fearing that some- 
| thing evil was going to happen, and, when the 
message came for him, almost shuddered as he 
| seated himself in the gig. What would it be- 
come him to do in this emergency if Crosbie had 
truly been guilty of the villainy with which Lady 
Julia had charged him? Thirty years ag: he 
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would have called the man out, and shot at him 
till one of them was hit. Nowadays it was 
hardly possible for a man to do that; and yet 
what would the world say of him if he allowed 
such an injury as this to pass without venge- 
ance ? 

His uncle, as he came forth from the station 
with his traveling-bag in his hand, was stern, 
gloomy, and silent. He came out and took his 
place in the gig almost without speaking. There 
were strangers about, and therefore his nephew 
at first could ask no question, but as the gig 
turned the corner out of the station-house yard 
he demanded the news. 

‘* What have you heard?” he said. But even 
then the squire did not answer at once. He 
shook his head and turned away his face, as 
though he did not choose to be interrogated. 

** Have you seen him, Sir?” asked Bernard. 

‘*No; he has not dared to see me.’ 

‘¢ Then it is true?” 

** True ?—yes, it is all true. 
bring the scoundrel here? 
fault.” 

** No, Sir; I must contradict that. 
know him for a scoundrel.” 

**But it was your duty to have known him 
before you brought him here amongthem. Poor 
girl! how is she to be told ?” 

** Then she does not know it ?” 

“‘T fear not. Have you seen them ?’ 

‘*T saw them yesterday, and she did not know 
it then; she may have heard it to-day.” 

‘*T don’t think so. I believe he has been too 
great a coward to write to her. A coward in- 
deed! How can any man find the courage to 
write such a letter as that?” 

sy degrees the squire told his tale. How he 
had gone to Lady Julia, had made his way to 
London, had tracked Crosbie to his club, and 
had there learned the whole truth from Crosbie’s 
friend, Fowler Pratt, we already know. ‘The 
coward escaped me while I was talking to the 
man he sent down,” said the squire. ‘‘ It was 
a concerted plan, and I think he was right. I 
should have brained him in the hall of the club.” 
On the following morning Pratt had called upon 
him at his inn with Crosbie’s apology. ‘‘ His 
apology !’’ said the squire. ‘I have it in my 
pocket. Poor reptile! wretched worm of a 
man! I can not understand it. On my hon- 
or, Bernard, I do not understand it. I think 
men are changed since I knew much of them. 
It would have been impossible for me to write 
such a letter as that.” He went on telling how 
Pratt had brought him this Jetter, and had stated 
that Crosbie declined an interview. ‘‘The gen- 
tleman had the goodness to assure me that no 
good cpuld come from such a meeting. ‘ You 
mean,’ I answered, ‘ that I can not touch pitch 
and not be defiled!’ He acknowledged that the 
man was pitch. Indeed, he could not say a 
word for his friend.” 

‘*T know Pratt. He is a gentleman. 
sure he would not excuse him.” 

**Excuse him! How could any one excuse 


Why did you 
It has been your 


I did not 


, 


Iam 
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Words could not be found to excuse 
him.” And then he sat silent for some half 
mile. ‘*On my honor, Bernard, I can hard] 
yet bring myself to believe it. It is so newt 
me. It makes me feel that the world is change 4 
and that it is no longer worth a man’s while ¢ 
live in it.” 

** And he is engaged to this other girl 2” 

**Oh yes; with the full consent of the fam- 
ily. 


him ? 


It is all arranged, and the settlements. no 
doubt, in the lawyer’s hands by this time. H 
must have gone away from here determined t 
throw Indeed, I don’t 
ever meant to marry her. He was just passing 
away his time here in the country.” 

‘* He meant it up to the time of his leaving 

‘*T don’t think it. Had he found me ab] 
and willing to give her a fortune he might, per- 
But I don’t think he 
meant it for a moment after I told him that s] 
would have nothing. Well, here we are. I 
may truly say that I never before came back to 


her over. suppose he 


haps, have married her. 


my own house with so sore a heart.” 

They sat silently over their supper, the sq 
sorrow than might hav 
been expected from his character. ** What am 
I to say to them in the morning ?”’ he repeated 
over and over again. ‘*‘How am I to do it? 
And if I tell the mother, how is she to tell her 
child ?” 

**Do you think that he has given no intima- 
tion of his purpose ?” 

** As far as I can tell, none. That man Pratt 
knew that he had not done so yesterday after- 
noon. I asked him what were the intentions 
of his blackguard friend, and he said that he 
did not know—that Crosbie would probably have 
written to me. Then he brought me this letter 
There it is ,” and the squire threw the letter over 
the table; ‘‘read it, and let me have it back 
He thinks probably that the trouble is now over 
as far as he is concerned.”’ 

It was a vile letter to have written—not be- 
cause the language was bad, or the mode of ex- 
pression unfeeling, or the facts falsely stated— 
but because the thing to be told was in itself so 
vile. There are deeds which will not bear a 
gloss; sins as to which the perpetrator can not 
speak otherwise than as a reptile ; circumstances 
which change a man and put upon him the 
worthlessness of vermin. Crosbie had struggled 
hard to write it, going home to do it after his 
last interview on that night with Pratt. But 
he had sat moodily in his chair at his lodgings, 
unable to take the pen in his hand, Pratt was 
to come to him at his office on the following 
morning, and he went to bed resolving that he 
would write it at his desk. On the next day 
Pratt was there before a word of it had been 
written. 

‘¢]T can’t stand this kind of thing,” said Pratt. 
‘¢Tf you mean me to take it, you must write it 
at once.” Then, with inward groaning, Cros- 
bie sat himself at his table, and the words at 
last were forthcoming. Such words as they 
were! ‘*I know that I can have no excuse to 


showing more open 
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make to you—or to her. 
I now am, the truth is the best. 
I should not make Miss Dale happy; and there- 
fore, as an honest Man, I think I best do my 
duty by relinquishing the honor which she and 


I feel that 


as 


you had proposed for me.” There was more 
of it, but we all know of what words such let- 
ters are composed, and how men write when 
they feel themselves constrained to write as 
reptiles. 

‘‘ As an honest man!” repeated the squire. 
‘*On my honor, Bernard, as a gentleman, I do 
not understand it. I can not believe it possible 
that the man who wrote that letter was sitting 
the other day as a guest at my table.” 

‘*What are we to do to him ?” said Bernard, 
after a while. 

‘Treat him as you would a rat. Throw 
your stick at him if he comes under your feet; 
but beware, above all things, that he does not 
get into your house. That is too late for us 
now.” 

‘There must be more than that, uncle.” 

*“‘T don’t know what more. There are deeds 
for committing which a man is doubly damned, 
because he has screened himself from overt pun- 
ishment by the nature of his own villainy. We 
have to remember Lily’s name, and do what 
may best tend to her comfort. 
girl!” . 

Then they were silent till the squire rose and 
took his bed candle. ‘‘ Bernard,” he said, ** let 
my sister-in-law know early to-morrow that I 
will see her here, if she will be good enough to 
come to me after breakfast. 
thing else said at the Small House. 
that he has written to-day.” 


Poor girl! poor 


sat over the dining-room fire meditating on it 
all. How would the world expect that he should 
behave to Crosbie ? and what should he do when 
he met Crosbie at the club ? 


ENGLAND IN THE GOOD OLD 
TIMES.* 

be the time of the suppression of the monas- 

teries in England the political influences 
which had been in operation for so many cen- 
turies had come to an end. Had they endured 
for a thousand years longer they could have 
accomplished nothing more. The condition of 
human life shows what their uses and what their 
failures had been. There were forests extend- 
ing over great districts; fens forty or fifty miles 
in length, reeking with miasm and fever, though 


beautiful gardens, green lawns, shady walks, and 
many murmuring streams. In trackless woods 
where men should have been, herds of deer were 
straying; the sandy hills were alive with conies, 
the downs with flocks of bustard. The peasant’s 


* Extract from A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, by Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York, Published by Harper and Brothers. 
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It may be | 
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cabin was made of reeds or sticks plastered over 
with mud. His fire was chimneyless—often it 
was made of peat. In the objects and manner 
of his existence he was but a step above the in- 
dustrious beaver who was building his dam in 
the adjacent stream. ‘There were highwaymen 
on the roads, pirates on the rivers, vermin in 
abundance in the clothing and beds. The com- 
mon food was pease, vetches, fern roots, and even 
the bark of trees. 
put off famine. 


There was no commerce to 
Man was altogether at the 
mercy of the seasons. The populatian, sparse 
as it was, was perpetually thinned by pestilence 
and want. Nor was the state of the townsman 
better than that of the rustic; his bed was a bag 
of straw, with a fair round log for his pillow. 
If he was in easy circumstances, his clothing 
was of leather; if poor, a wisp of straw wrapped 
round his limbs kept off the cold. It was a 
melancholy social condition when nothing in- 
tervened between reed cabins in the fen, the 
miserable wigwams of villages, and the con- 
spicuous walls of the castle and monastery. 
Well might they who lived in those times be- 
wail the lot of the ague-stricken peasant, and 
point, not without indignation, to th 
pilgrims, mendicants, pardoners, and ecclesias- 


troops of 


tics of every grade who hung round the Church, 
to the nightly wassail and rioting drunkenness 
in the castle-hall, secure in its moats, its battle- 
ments, and its warders. The local pivots round 
which society revolved were the red-handed 
baron, familiar with scenes of outrage and deeds 
of blood, and the abbot, indulging in the ex- 
treme of luxury, magnificent in dress, exulting 
in his ambling palfrey, his hawk, his hounds. 


Rural life had but little improved since the time 
Then the squire went to bed, and Bernard 


of Cesar; in its physical aspect it was altogeth- 
er neglected. As to the mechanic, how was it 
possible that he could exist where there were no 


} windows made of glass, no, not of oiled paper, 


no workshop warmed by a fire? For the poor 
there was no physician, for the dying the monk 
and his crucifix. ‘The aim was to smooth the 
sufferer’s passage to the next world, not to save 
him for this. Sanitary provisions there were 
none except the paternoster and the ave. In 
the cities the pestilence walked unstayed, its tri- 
umphs numbered by the sounds of the death-crier 
in the streets, or the knell for the soul that was 
passing away. 

Our estimate of the influence of the system 
under which men were thus living as a regulator 
of their passions may at this point derive much 


|exactness from incidents such as those offered 
| by the history of syphilis and the usages of war. 
round the walls of the abbeys there might be | 


| 
| 





For this purpose we may for a moment glance 
at the Continent. 

The attention of all Europe was suddenly ar- 
rested by a disease which broke out soon after 
the discovery of America. It raged with par- 
ticular violence in the French army commanded 


—|by Charles VIII. at the siege of Naples, a.n. 


1495, and spread almost like an epidemic. It 
was syphilis. Though there have been medical 


!authors who supposed that it was only an ex- 
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acerbation of a malady known from antiquity, 
that opinion can not be maintained after the 
learned researches of Astruc. That it was 
something recognized at the time as altogether 
new, seems to be demonstrated by the accusa- 
tions of different nations against each other of 
having given origin to it. Very soon, however, 
the truth appeared. It had been brought by 
the sailors of Columbus from the West Indies. 
Its true character, and the condition of its prop- 
agation, were fully established by Fernel. 

Now, giving full weight to the fact that the 
virulence of a disease may be greatest at its first 
invasion, but remembering that there is nothing 
in the history of syphilis that would lead us to 
suppose it ever was, or indeed could be infec- 
tious, but only contagious, or communicated by 
direct contact from person to person; remem- 
bering also the special circumstances under which, 
in this disease, that contagion is imparted, the 
rapidity of its spread all over Europe is a signifi- 
cant illustration of the fearful immorality of 
the times. If contemporary authors are to be 
trusted, there was not a class, married or un- 
married, clergy or laity, from the holy father, 
Leo X., to the beggar by the wayside, free from 
it. It swept over Europe, not as Asiatic chol- 
era did, running along the great lines of trade, 
and leaving extensive tracts untouched, settling 
upon and devastating great cities here and there, 
while others had’an immunity. The march of 
syphilis was equable, unbroken, universal, mak- 
ing good its ground from its point of appear- 
ance in the southwest, steadily and swiftly tak- 
ing possession of the entire Continent, and offer- 
ing an open manifestation and measure of the se- 
cret wickedness of society. 

If thus the sins man practices in privacy be- 
eame suddenly and accidentally exposed, that 
exposure showing how weak is the control that 


any system can exercise over human passions, | 


we are brought to the same melancholy conclu- 
sion when we turn to those crimes that may be 
perpetrated in the face of day. The usages of 
war in the civil contests of the fifteenth century, 
or in the religious conflicts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, are perfectly appalling; the annals 
of those evil days are full of wanton and object- 
less barbarities, refusal of quarter, murder in 
cold blood, killing of peasants. Invading arm- 
ies burned and destroyed every thing in their 
way; the taking of plunder and ransom of pris- 
oners were recognized sources of wealth. Pros- 
perous countries were made ‘‘a sea of fire;” the 
horrible atrocities of the Spaniards in America 
were rivaled by those practiced in Europe; de- 
liberate directions were given to make whole 
tracts ‘‘a desert.” Attempts had been made to 
introduce some amelioration into warfare again 
and again, either by forbidding hostilities at cer- 
tain times, as was the object of tlie ‘‘ truces of 
God,” repeatedly enforced by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, or by establishing between the combat- 
ants themselves those courtesies which are at 
once the chief grace and glory of chivalry, but, 
to judge by the result as offered, even so late as 
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| the eighteenth century, those attempts must be 


regarded as having proved altogether abortive. 

England, at the close of the Age of Faith, 
had for long been a chief pecuniary tributary to 
Italy, the source from which large revenues had 
been drawn, the fruitful field in which herds of 
Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured. A won- 
derful change was impending. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the island was far 
more backward intellectually and politically than 
is commonly supposed. Its population hardly 
reached five millions, and was stationary at that 
point, not so much because of the effects of civil 
and foreign war, as merely through the opera- 
tion of ordinary economical causes. ‘There was 
no reason to call more men into existence. It 
was regarded as good statemanship to maintain 
the population at a constant standard. The 
municipal policy corresponded to the national: 
it was not so much advanced as that contempo- 
raneously existing in Peru. Swarms of idle ec- 
clesiastics had set such a pernicious example 
that the indisposition among common people to 
work had become quite a formidable difliculty. 
In every village there were stocks for the punish- 
ment of ‘‘ valiant beggars,’’ as they were termed. 
3y the act of 1531, vagrants ‘‘ whole and mighty 
in body” caught begging, for the first time might 
be whipped at the cart-tail; the second time 
their ears were to be slit; by the act of 1536, if 
caught the third time, they were to be put to 
death. In all directions large towns were fall- 
ing into decay, a misfortune popularly attributed 
to the laziness of the lower orders, but in reality 
due to causes of a very different kind. Hither- 
to land had been the representative of authority 
and the source of power. Society had been 


| organized upon that imperfect basis ; a descend- 


ing scale of landed proprietors had been estab- 
lished, and in that system every man had a place 
assigned to him, just as in Peru, though less 
perfectly. It was a system of organized labor, 
the possession of land being a trust, not a prop- 
erty. But now commerce was beginning to dis- 
turb the foundations on which all these arrange- 
ments had been sustained, and to compel a new 
distribution of population; trading companies 
were being established ; men were unsettled by 
the rumors or realities of immense fortunes rap- 
idly gained in foreign adventure. Maritime 
enterprise was thus not only dislocating society, 
but even destroying its spirit, substituting self- 
interest for loyalty. A nation so illiterate that 
many of its peers in Parliament could neither 


read nor write, was hardly able to trace the 


troubles befalling it to their proper source ; with 
one voice it imputed them to the bad example 
and shortcomings of the clergy. Long before 
Henry VIII., England was ready for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. She regarded them 
as the very hot-beds of her evils. There were 
incessant complainis against the clergy for their 
scandalous lusts, for personal impurities such as 
in modern times we do not allude to, for their 
holding of livings in plurality, for their extor- 
tion of exorbitant profits, and neglect in the 
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discharge of their duty. In the public opinion, 
to so great an extent had these immoralities 
gone that it was openly asserted that there were 
one hundred thousand women in England made 
dissolute by the clergy. It was well known 
that brothels were kept in London for their use. 
It was affirmed that the confessional was shame- 
fully abused, and, through it, advantage taken 
of females; that the vilest crime in an eccle- 
siastic might be commuted for money, six shil- 
lings and eightpence being sufficient in the case 
of mortal sin. 
complaint, there were some which, though of a 
minor, were not of a less irritating kind; such, 


Besides these general causes of | 


‘or instance, as the mortuary, soul-shot, or corpse 
f t the mortuary, l-shot, or cor 
present, a claim for the last dress worn by per- | 


sons brought to a priest for burial, or some ex- 
aggerated commutation thereof. 

That such was the demoralized condition of 
the English Church, and such its iniquitous re- 
lations to the people, we have the most unim- 
peachable evidence, under circumstances of an 
imposing and solemn character. The House 
of Commons brought an accusation against the 
clergy before the King. When Parliament met 
A.D. 1529, that House, as its very first act, de- 
clared to the sovereign that sedition and heresy 
were pervading the land, and that it had become 
absolutely necessary to apply a corrective. It 
affirmed that the troubles into which the realm 


had fallen were attributable to the clergy; that | 


the chief foundation, occasion, and cause there- 
and State; that the incompatible legislative au- 


mischief. Among other specific points it alleged 


| offendimus omnes, 
of was the parallel jurisdiction of the Church | 
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accuser; that simple, unlearned men, and even 
‘*well-witted” ones, were entrapped by subtle 
questions into heresy in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and punishment procured against them. 

These are serious charges; they imply that 
the Church had degenerated into a contrivance 
for the extortion of money. The House of 
Commons petitioned the King to make such 
laws as should furnish a remedy. ‘The King 
submitted the petition to the bishops, and re- 
quired of them an answer. 

In that answer the ecclesiastical manner of 
thought is very striking. The bishops insist 
that the laws of the realm shall give way to the 
canon law, or, if incompatible, shall be altered 
so as to suit it; they identify attacks on them- 
selves with those on the doctrine of the Church, 
a time-honored and well-tried device; they af- 
firm that they have no kind of enmity against 
the laymen, ‘‘ their ghostly children,” but only 
against the pestilent poison of heresy; that 
their authority for making laws is grounded on 
the Scriptures, to which the laws of the realm 
must be made to conform; that they can not 
conscientiously permit the King’s consent to the 
laws, since that would be to put him in the stead 
of God, under whose inspiration they are made; 
that, as to troubling poor men, it is the Holy 
Ghost who inspireth them to acts tending to the 
wealth of his elect folk; that, if any ecclesiastic 
hath offended in this respect, though “in multis 
” as St. James hath it, let 
him bear his own fault, and let not the whole 


| Church be blamed; that the Protestants, their 
thority of convocation lay at the bottom of the | 


|embraced the abominable 


the following: That the houses of convocation | 


made laws without the royal assent, and with- 
out the consent or even the knowledge of the 
people; that such laws were never published in 
the English language, and that, nevertheless, 
men were daily punished under them without 
ever having had an opportunity to eschew the 
penalties; that the demoralization extended 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury down to the 
lowest priest, that dignitary having tampered 
with the dispatch of justice in his Court of 
Arches; that parsons, vicars, priests, and cu- 
rates were in the habit of denying the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments save upon the pay- 
ment of money; that poor men were harassed 
without any legal cause in the spiritual courts 
for the mere purpose of extortion, and exor- 
bitant fees were exacted from them without 
cause; that the probate of wills was denied ex- 
cept on the gratification of the appetite of prel- 
ates and ordinaries for money; that the high 
ecclesiastics extorted large sums for the induc- 


antagonists, are lewd, idle fellows, who have 
opinions recently 
sprung up in Germany; that there are many 
advantages in commuting Church penances and 


| censures for money; that tithes are a divine in- 


stitution, and that debts of money owing to God 
may be recovered after one hundred or seven 
hundred years of non-payment, since God can 
never lose his rights thereto; that, however, it 
is not well to collect a tithe twice over; that 
priests may lawfully engage in secular occupa- 
tions of a certain kind; that the punishments 
inflicted on the laymen have been for the health 
of their souls, and that, generally, the saints 
may claim powers to which common men are 
not entitled. 

A fierce struggle between the Commons and 
the bishops ensued; but the House was firm, 
and passed several bills, and among them the 
Clergy Discipline Act. The effect was to cut 
down ecclesiastical incomes; probate and lega- 
cy duties were defined; mortuaries were cur- 
tailed; extortionate fees for burial terminated ; 
clergymen were forbidden to engage in farming, 








tion of persons into benefices, and that they did | tanning, brewing, or to buy merchandise for the 


daily confer benefices on ‘‘ young folk,” their | purpose of selling it again. 


nephews and relatives, being minors, for the 
purpose of detaining the fruits and profits in 
their own hands; that the bishops illegally im- 
prisoned, sometimes for a year or more, persons 
in their jails, without informing them of the 
cause of their imprisonment or the name of their 


It was made un- 
| lawful any longer to hold eight or nine bene- 
fices, or to purchase dispensations for not doing 
duty; they were compelled to reside in the par- 
jishes for the care of which they were paid, 
under penalty of £10 a month; and it was 
| made a high penal offense to obtain dispensa- 
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tions from any of the provisions of this act from 
Rome. 

Nothing could be more significant of the po- 
sition of the parties than the high-toned, the 
conservative moderation of these acts. The 
bishops did not yield, however, without a strug- 
gle. In all directions from the pulpits arose a 
cry of “atheism,” ‘‘lack of faith,” ‘‘ heresy.” 
But the House resolutely stood to its ground. 
Still more, it sent its Speaker to the King with 
2 complaint against the Bishop of Rochester, 
who had dared to stigmatize it as ‘*infidel.” 
The bishop was compelled to equivocate and 
apologize. 

The English nation and their King were thus 
together in the suppression of the monasteries ; 
they were together in the enforcing of ecclesias- 
tical reforms. It was nothing but this harmony 
which so quickly brought the clergy to reason, 
and induced them, in 1532, to anticipate both 
Parliament and the people in actually offering 
to separate themselves from Rome. In the 
next year the King had destroyed the vast pow- 
er which in so many centuries had gathered 
round ecclesiastical institutions, and had forced 
the clergy into a fitting subordination. Hence- 
forth there was no prospect that they would mo- 
nopolize all the influential and lucrative places 
in the realm; henceforth, year by year, with 
many Vicissitudes and changes, their power con- 
tinued to decline. Their special pursuit, theol- 
ogy, was separated more and more perfectly from 
politics. In the House of Lords, of which they 
had once constituted one half, they sank to a 
mere shadow. 

Henry VIII. can not, therefore, be properly 
considered as the author of the downfall of ec- 
clesiasticism in England, though he was the in- 
strument by which it was ostensibly accomplish- 
ed. The derisive insinuation that the Gospel 
light had flashed upon him from Anna Boleyn’s 
eyes was far from expressing all the truth. The 
nullity of papal disciplines, excommunications, 
interdicts, penances, proved that the old tone 
of thought was utterly decayed. This oblivion 
of old emotions, this obsoleteness of old things, 
was by no means confined to England. On the 
Continent the attacks of Erasmus on the monks 
were every where received with applause. In 
1527 one printer issued an edition of 24,000 
copies of the Colloquies of Erasmus, and actu- 
ally sold them all. He understood the signs of 
the times. 

From this digression on parties and policy in 
England let us again return to special details, 
descending for that purpose to the close of the 
seventeenth century. Fora long time London 
had been the most populous capital in Europe ; 
yet it was dirty, ill built, without sanitary pro- 
The deaths were one in twenty-three 
each year; now, in a much more crowded pop- 
ulation, they are not one in forty. Much of 
the country was still heath, swamp, warren. 
Almost within sight of the city was a tract twen- 
ty-five miles round nearly in a state of nature ; 
there were but three houses in it. Wild ani- 


visions. 
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mals roamed here and there, very much as they 
do in our Western Territories. It is incident- 
ally mentioned that Queen Anne, on a journey 
to Portsmouth, saw a herd of five hundred red 
deer. With such small animals as the marten 
and badger, found every where, there was stil] 
seen occasionally the wild bull. 

Nothing more strikingly shows the social con- 
dition than the provisions for locomotion. In 
the rainy seasons the roads were all but impass- 
able, justifying the epithet often applied to them 
of being in a horrible state. Through such gul- 
lies, half filled with mud, carriages were dragged, 
often by oxen, or, when horses were used, it 
was as much a matter of necessity as in the 
city a matter of display to drive half a dozen of 
them. Ifthe country was open the track of the 
road was easily mistaken. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for persons to lose their way, and 
have to spend the night out in the air. 
places of considerable importance the roads were 
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sometimes very little known, and such was the 
difficulty for wheeled carriages that a principal 
mode of transport was by pack-horses, of which 
passengers took advantage, stowing themselves 
away between the packs. We shall probably 
not dissent from their complaint that this meth- 
od of traveling was hot in summer and cold in 
winter. The usual charge for freight was thirty 
cents per ton per mile. Toward the close of the 
century what were termed ‘‘ flying coaches” were 
established ; they could move at the rate of from 
thirty to fifty miles in a day. Many persons 
thought the risk so great that it was a tempting 
of Providence to go in them. The mail-bag 
was carried on horseback at about five miles an 
hour. A penny-}ost had been established in 
the city, but with much difficulty, for many long- 
headed men, who knew very well what they 
were saying, had denounced it as an insidious 
‘* popish contrivance.” 

Only a few years before the period under con- 
sideration Parliament had resolved that ‘all 
pictures in the royal collection which contained 
representations of Jesus or the Virgin Mother 
should be burned; Greek statues were delivered 
over to Puritan stone-masons to be made de- 
cent.” <A little earlier Lewis Muggleton had 
given himself out as the last and greatest of the 
prophets, having power to save or damn whom 
he pleased. It had been revealed to him that 
God is only six feet high, and the sun only four 
miles off. The country beyond the Trent was 
still in a state of barbarism, and near the sources 
of the Tyne there were people scarcely less say- 
age than American Indians, their ‘‘ half-naked 
women chanting a wild measure, while the men, 
with brandished dirks, danced a war-dance.” 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there were thirty-four counties without a print- 
er. The only press in England north of the 
Trent was at York. As to private libraries, 
there were none deserving the name. ‘“ An 
esquire passed for a great scholar if Hudibras, 
Baker’s Chronicle, Tarleton’s Jests, and the 
Seven Champions of Christendom lay in his 
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hall-window.” It might be expected that the 
women were ignorant enough when very few 
men knew how to write correctly or even intel- 
lizibly, and it had become unnecessary for cler- 
gymen to read the Scriptures in the original 
tongues. 

Social discipline was very far from being of 
that kind which we call moral. The master 
whipped his apprentice, the pedagogue his schol- 
ar, the husband his wife. | Public punishments 
partook of the general brutality. It was a day 
for the rabble when some culprit was set in the 
pillory to be pelted with brickbats, rotten eggs, | 
and dead cats; when women were fastened by 
the legs in the stocks at the market-place, or 
a pilferer flogged through the town at the cart- 
tail, a clamor not unfrequently arising unless 
the lash were laid on hard enough ‘‘ to make | 
him howl.” In punishments of higher offend- | 
ers these whippings were perfectly horrible ; 
thus Titus Oates, after standing twice in the 
pillory, was whipped, and, after an interval of 
two days, whipped again. <A virtuoso in these 
matters gives us the incredible information that 
he counted as many as seventeen hundred stripes 
administered. So far from the community be- 
ing shocked at such an exhibition, they appear- 
ed to agree in the sentiment that, ‘‘since his 
face could not be made to blush, it was well 
enough to try what could be done with his back.” | 
Such a hardening of heart was in no little de- 
gree promoted by the atrocious punishments of 
state offenders: thus, after the decapitation of 
Montrose and Argyle, their heads decorated the 
top of the Tolbooth; and gentlemen, after the 
rising of Monmouth, were admonished to be 
careful of their ways, by hanging in chains to 
their park gate the corpse of a rebel to rot in the 
air. 

To a debased public life private life corre- 
sponded. The houses of the rural population 
were covered with straw-thatch ; their inmates, 
if able to procure fresh meat once a week, were 
considered to be in prosperous circumstances. 
One half of the families in England could hard- 
ly do that. Children of six years old were not 
unfrequently set to labor. The lord of the 
manor spent his time in rustic pursuits; was 
not an unwilling associate of peddlers and drov- 
ers; knew how to ring a pig or shoe a horse; 
his wife and daughters ‘‘stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and 
made the crust for the venison pasty.” Hospi- 
tality was displayed in immoderate eating, and 
drinking of beer, the guest not being considered 
as having done justice to the occasion unless he 
had gone under the table. The dining-room 
was uncarpeted; but then it was tinted with a 
decoction of ‘‘soot and small-beer.” The chairs 
were rush-bottomed. In London the houses 
were mostly of wood and plaster, the streets | 
filthy beyond expression. After nightfall a pas- 
senger went at his peril, for chamber windows 
were opened and slop-pails unceremoniously 
emptied down. There were no lamps in the 
streets until Master Heming established his pub- 
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lic lanterns. As a necessary consequence, there 
were plenty of shoplifters, highwaymen, and 
burglars. 

As to the moral condition, it is fearfully ex- 
pressed in the statement that men not unfre- 
quently were willing to sacrifice their country 
for their religion. Hardly any personage died 
who was not popularly suspected to have been 
made away with by poison, an indication of the 
morality generally supposed to prevail among 
the higher classes. If such was the state of so- 
ciety in its serious aspect, it was no better in its 
lighter. We can scarcely credit the impurity 
and immodesty of the theatrical exhibitions. 
What is said about them would be beyond be- 
lief if we did not remember that they were the 


amusements of a community whose ideas of fe- 


male modesty and female sentiment were alto- 
gether different from ours. Indecent jests were 


| put into the mouths of lively actresses, and the 


dancing was not altogether of a kind to meet 
our approval. The rural clergy could do but 
little to withstand this flood of immorality. 
Their social position for the last hundred years 
had been rapidly declining; for, though the 
Church possessed among her dignitaries great 
writers and great preachers, her lower orders, 
partly through the political troubles that had 
befallen the state, but chiefly in consequence 
of sectarian bitterness, had been reduced to a 
truly menial condition. It was the business of 
the rich man’s chaplain to add dignity to the 
dinner-table by saying grace ‘in full canon- 
icals,” but he was also intended to be a butt for 


the mirth of the company. ‘*The young Le- 


vite,” such was the phrase then in use, ‘‘might 
fill himself with the corned beef and the car- 
rots, but as soon as the tarts and cheese-cakes 
made their appearance he quitted his seat, and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to return 
thanks for the repast,” the daintiest part of 
which he had not tasted. If need arose, he 
could curry a horse, ‘‘carry a parcel ten miles,” 
or ‘cast up the farrier’s bill.” The ‘* wages” 
of a parish priest were at starvation-point. ‘The 
social degradation of the ecclesiastic is well il- 
lustrated by an order of Queen Elizabeth, that 
no clergyman should presume to marry a serv- 
ant-girl without the consent of her master or 
mistress, 

The clergy, however, had not fallen into this 
condition without in a measure deserving it. 
Their time had been too much occupied in per- 
secuting Puritans and other sectaries, with whom 
they would have gladly dealt in the same man- 
ner as they had dealt with the Jews, who, from 
the thirteenth century till Cromwell, were al- 
together interdicted from public worship. The 
University of Oxford had ordered the political 
works of Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be 
publicly burned in the court of the schools. 
The immortal vagabond, Bunyan, had been 
committed to jail for preaching out of his head 
the way of salvation to the common people, and 
had remained there twelve years, the stout old 
man refusing to give his promise not to offend in 
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that manner again. The great doctrine incul- 
cated from the pulpit was submission to temporal 
power. Men were taught that rebellion is a sin 
not less deadly than witchcraft. On a commu- 
nity thirsting after the waters of life were still 
inflicted wearisome sermons respecting ‘‘ the 
wearing of surplices, position at the Eucharist, 
or the sign of the cross at baptism,” things that 
were a stench in the nostrils of the lank-haired 
Puritan, who, with his hands clasped on his bo- 
som, his face corrugated with religious astrin- 
gency, the whites of his eyes turned upward to 
heaven, rocking himself alternately on his heels 
and the tips of his toes, delivered, in a savory 
prayer uttered through his nose, all such abomi- 
nations of the Babylonish harlot to the Devil, 
whose affairs they were. 

In administering the law, whether in relation 
to political or religious offenses, there was an 
incredible atrocity. In London, the crazy old 
bridge over the Thames was decorated with 
grinning and mouldering heads of criminals, 
under an idea that these ghastly spectacles 
would fortify the common people in their re- 
solves to act according to law. The toleration 
of the times may be understood from a law en- 
acted by the Scotch Parliament, May 8, 1685, 
that whoever preached or heard in a conventicle 
should be punished with death and the confisca- 
tion of his goods. That such an infamous spirit 
did not content itself with mere dead-letter laws 
there is too much practical evidence to permit 
A silly laboring man, who 


any one to doubt. 
had taken it into his head that he could not con- 
scientiously attend the Episcopal worship, was 
seized by a troop of soldiers, ‘‘ rapidly examined, 
convicted of non-conformity, and sentenced to 
death in the presence of his wife, who led one 
little child by the hand, and it was easy to sec 


was about to give birth to another. He was 
shot before her face, the widow crying out in 
her agony, ‘ Well, Sir, well, the day of reckon- 
ing will come!’” Shrieking Scotch Covenant- 
ers were submitted to torture by crushing their 
knees flat in the boot; women were tied to 
stakes on the sea-sands and drowned by the 
slowly advancing tide because they would not 
attend Episcopal worship, or branded on their 
cheeks and then shipped to America; gallant 
but wounded soldiers were hung in Scotland for 
fear they should die before they could be got to 
England. In the troubles connected with Mon- 
mouth’s rising, in one county alone, Somerset- 
shire, two hundred and thirty-three persons were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, to say nothing 
of military executions, for the soldiers amused 
themselves by hanging a culprit for each toast 
they drank, and making the drums and fifes 
play, as they said, to his dancing. It is need- 
less to recall such incidents as the ferocity of 
Kirk’s lambs, for such was the name popularly 
given to the soldiers of that colonel, in allusion 
to the Paschal lamb they bore on their flag; or 
the story of Tom: Boilman, so nicknamed from 
having been compelled by those veterans to 
seethe the remains of his quartered friends in 
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melted pitch. Women, for such idle words as 
women are always using, were sentenced to be 
whipped at the cart’s-tail through every market 
town in Dorset; a lad named Tutching con- 
demned to be flogged once a fortnight for seven 
years. Eight hundred and forty-one human 
beings judicially condemned to transportation to 
the West India islands, and suffering all the 
horrible pains of a slave-ship in the middle pas- 
sage, ‘‘ were never suffered to go on deck ;” jn 
the holds below, ‘‘all was darkness, stench, 
lamentation, disease, and death.” One fifth of 
them were thrown overboard to the sharks be- 
fore they reached their destination, and the rest 
obliged to be fattened before they could be of- 
fered in the market to the Jamaica planters. 
The court ladies, and even the Queen of En- 
gland herself, were so utterly forgetful of wo- 
manly merey and common humanity as to join 
in this infernal traffic. That princess requested 
that a hundred of the convicts should be given 
te her. ‘*The profit which she cleared on the 
cargo, after making a large allowance for those 
who died of hunger and fever during the pas- 
sage, can not be estimated at less than a thou- 
sand guineas.” 

It remains to add a few words respecting the 
state of literature. This, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, had become indescribably 
profligate, and, since the art of reading was by 
no means generally cultivated, the most ready 
method of literary communication was through 
theatrical representation. It was for that rea- 
son that play-writing was the best means of 
literary remuneration, if we except the profit 
derived from the practice which, to some ex- 
tent, survives, though its disgraceful motive has 
ceased, of dedicating books to rich men for the 
sake of the fee they would give. It is said that 


| books have actually been printed in considera- 


tion of the profits of the dedication. Especially 
in the composition of plays was it judged expe- 
dient to minister to the depraved public taste by 
indecent expressions, or allusions broad and sly. 
The playwright was at the mercy of an audience 
who were critical on that point, and in a posi- 
tion, if he should not come up to the required 
standard, to damn him and his work in an in- 
stant. From these remarks must be excepted 
the writings of Milton, which are nowhere 
stained by such a blemish. And yet posterity 
will perhaps with truth assert that Paradise 
Lost has wrought more intellectual evil than 
even its base contemporaries, since it has fa- 
miliarized educated minds with images which, 
though in one sense sublime, in another are 
most unworthy, and has taught the public a 
dreadful materialization of the great and invisi- 
ble God. A Manichean composition in reality, 
it was mistaken for a Christian poem. 

The progress of English literature not only 
offers striking proofs of the manner in which it 
was affected by theatrical representations, but 
also furnishes an interesting illustration of that 
necessary course through which intellectual de- 
velopment must pass. It is difficult for us, who 
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live in a reading community, to comprehend the 
influence once exercised by the pulpit and the 
stage in the instruction of a non-reading people. 
As late as the sixteenth century they were the 
only means of mental access to ‘the public, and 
we should find, if we were to enter on a detailed 
examination of either one or the other, that they 
furnish a vivid reflection of the popular intellect- 
ual condition. Leaving to others such interest- 
ing researches into the comparative anatomy of 


| 
| 


to these plays; even the Passion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension were represented. Over illiter- 
ate minds a coarse but congenial influence was 
obtained; a recollection, though not an under- 
standing of sacred things. In the play of ‘‘ the 
Fall of Lucifer” that personage was introduced, 


| according to the vulgar acceptation, with horns, 


the English pulpit, I may, for a moment, direct | 


attention to theatrical exhibitions. 
There are three obvious phases through which 
the drama has passed, corresponding to as many 


and tail, and cloven hoof; his beard, however, 
was red, our forefathers having apparently in- 
dulged in a singular antipathy against hair of 
that color. There still remain accounts of the 


| expenses incurred on some of these occasions, 


phases in the process of intellectual develop- | 


ment. These are respectively the miracle play, 

corresponding to the stage of childhood; the 
moral, corresponding to that of youth ; the real, 
corresponding to that of manhood. In them re- 
spectively the supernatural, the theological, the 
positive predominates. ‘The first went out of 
fashion soon after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the second continued for about one 
hundred and fifty years, the third still remains. 
By the miracle play is understood a representa- 
tion of Scripture incidents, enacted, however, 


| of the Father of Heaven.” 


without any regard to the probabilities of time, | 


place, or action; such subjects as the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, being considered as 
suitable, and in these scenes, 


without any con- | 


cern for chronology, other personages, as the | 
o : ° | 
Pope or Mohammed, being introduced, or the 


Virgin Mary wearing a French hood, or Virgil 
worshiping the Saviour. Our forefathers were | 
not at all critical historians; they indulged 


without stint in a highly pleasing credulity. | her husband’s thumb. 


They found no difficulty in admitting that Mo- | 
hammed was originally a cardinal, who turned 


heretic out of spite because he was not elected | 
pope; that, since the taking of the true cross by | 


| 


the Turks, all Christian children have twenty- | 


two instead of thirty-two teeth, as was the case 
before that event; and that men have one rib 
less than women, answering to that taken from 
Adam. The moral play personifies virtues, 
vices, passions, goodness, courage, honesty, 
love. The real play introduces human actors, 
with a plot free from the supernatural, and prob- 
ability is outraged as little as possible. 
cellency consists in the perfect manner in which 
it delineates human character and action. 

The miracle play was originally introduced 
by the Church, the first dramas of the kind, it 
is said, having been composed by Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. They were brought from Constantinople 
by the Crusaders; the Byzantines were always 
infatuated with theatrical shows. The parts of 
these plays were often enacted by ecclesiastics, 
and not unfrequently the representations took 
place at the abbey gate. So highly did the 
Italian authorities prize the influence of these 
exhibitions on the vulgar, that the pope granted 
a thousand days of pardon to any person who 
should submit to the pleasant penance of attend- 
ing them, 
used in behalf of picture-worship were applicable 
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Its ex-| 


the coarse quaintness of which is not only amus- 
ing, but also shows the debased ideas of the 
times. For instance, in ‘‘ Mysteries,” enacted 
at Coventry, are such entries as ‘‘ paid for a 
pair of gloves for God ;” ‘‘ paid for gilding Gpd's 
coat;” ‘‘dyvers necessaries for the trimmynge 
In the play of the 
‘* Shepherds” there is provision for green cheese 
and Halton ale, a suitable recruitment after 
their long journey to the birth-place of our 
Saviour. ‘ Payd to the players for rehearsal: 
imprimis, to God, iis. viiid.; to Pilate his wife, 
iis. ; item, for keeping fyer at hell's mouth, iiid.” 
A strict attention to chronology is not exacted ; 
Herod swears by Mohammed, and promises one 
of his councilors to make him pope. Noah's 
wife, who, it appears, was a termagant, swears 
by the Virgin Mary that she will not go into the 
ark, and, indeed, is only constrained so to do by 
a sound cudgeling administered by the patriarch, 
the rustic justice of the audience being particu- 
larly directed to the point that such a flogging 
should not be given with a stick thicker than 
The sentiment of modes- 
ty seems not to have been very exacting, since 
in the play of ‘‘the Fall of Man” Adam and 
Eve appear entirely naked; one of the chief 
incidents is the adjustment of the fig-leaves. 
Many such circumstances might be related, im- 
pressing us perhaps with an idea of the obscenity 
and profanity of the times. But this would 
scarcely be a just conclusion. As the social 
state improved, we begin to find objections raised 
by the more thoughtful ecclesiastics, who re- 


| fused to lend the holy vestments for such pur- 


poses, and at last suc ceeded in excluding these 
exhibitions from consecrated places. After 
dwindling down by degrees, these plays lin- 


| gered in the booths at fairs or on market-days, 


All the arguments that had been | 


the Church having resigned them to the guilds 
of different trades, and these, in the end, giving 
them up to the mountebank. Andso they died. 
Their history is the outward and visible sign of 
a popular intellectual condition in process of 
passing away. 

The mystery and miracle plays were succeed- 
ed by the moral play. It has been thought by 
some, who have studied the history of the En- 
glish theatre, that these plays were the result 
of the Reformation, with the activity of which 
movement their popularity was coincident. But 
perhaps the reader who is impressed with the 
principle of that definite order of social advance- 
ment so frequently referred to in this book will 
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effect can hardly be sustained, and that devo- 
tional exercises and popular recreations are in 
common affected by antecedent conditions. Of 


the moral play, a very characteristic example | 


still remains under the title of ‘*‘ Everyman.” 


It often delineates personification and allegory | 
with very considerable power. This short phase | 


of our theatrical career deserves a far closer at- 


tention than it has hitherto obtained, for it has | 


left an indelible impression on our literature. 


I think that it is to this, in its declining days, | 


that we are indebted for much of the machinery 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Whoever will 
compare that work with such plays as ‘‘ Every- 
man” and ‘‘ Lusty Juventus” can not fail to be 
strugk with their resemblances. Such person- 
ages as ‘* Good Counsel,” ‘‘ Abominable Liv- 
ing.” ‘* Hypoerasie,” in the play are of the same 
family as those in the Progress. The stout 
Protestantism of both is at once edifying and 
amusing. An utter contempt for ‘‘ holy stocks 
and holy stones, holy clouts and holy bones,” 
as the play has it, animates them all. And it 
can hardly be doubted that the immortal tinker, 
in the carnal days when he played at tipeat and 
romped with the girls on the village green at 
Elstow, indulged himself in the edification of 
witnessing these dramatic representations. 

As to the passage from this dramatic phase 
to the real, in which the character and actions 


of man are portrayed, to the exclusion of the su- | 


pernatural, it is only necessary to allude with 
brevity—indeed, it is only necessary to recall 


one name, and that one name is Shakspeare. | 


He stands, in his relations to English literature, 


in the same position that the great Greck sculp- | 


tors stood with respect to ancient art, embody- 
ing conceptions of humanity in its various at- 
tributes with indescribable skill, and with an 
exquisite agreement to nature. 

Not without significance is it that we find 
mystery in the pulpit and mystery on the stage. 
They appertain to social infancy. Such dramas 
as those I have alluded to, and many others 
that, if space had permitted, might have been 
quoted, were in unison with the times. 
abbeys were boasting of such treasures as the 
French hood of the Virgin, ‘‘her smocke or 


shifte,” the manger in which Christ was laid, | 


the spear which pierced his side, the crown of 
thorns. 
ing stage is not without its political attendants, 
the prohibition of interludes containing any 
thing against the Church of Rome, the royal 
proclamation against preaching out of one’s own 
brain, the appearance of the Puritan upon the 
national stage, an increasing acerbity of habit 
and sanctimoniousness of demeanor. 

With peculiar facility we may therefore, 
through an examination of the state of the 
drama, determine national mental condition. 
The same may be done by a like examination 
of the state of the pulpit. Whoever will take the 
trouble to compare the results together can not 
fail to observe how remarkably they correspond. 





agree with me that this relation of cause and 


The | 


The transition from this to the follow- | 





} 


| Such was the state of the literature of amuse. 
| Ment; as to political literature, even at the close 
of the period we are considering, it could not be 
expected to flourish after the judges had declared 
that no man could publish political news except 
he had been duly authorized by the crown. News. 
papers were, however, beginning to be periodic- 
ally issued, and, if occasion called for it, broad- 
sides, as they were termed, were added. In ad. 
dition, newsletters were written by enterprising 
individuals in the metropolis, and sent to rich 
persons who subscribed for them ; they then cir- 
culated from family to family, and doubtless en- 
joyed a privilege which has not descended to 
| their printed contemporary, the newspaper, of 
never becoming stale. Their authors compiled 
them from materials picked up in the gossip of 
the coffee-houses. The coffee-houses, in a non- 
reading community, were quite an important 
political as well as social institution. They 
were of every kind, prelatical, popish, Puritan, 
scientific, literary, Whig, Tory. Whatever a 
man’s notions might be, he could find in Lon- 
don, in a double sense, a coffee-house to his 
taste. In towns of considerable importance the 
literary demand was insignificant; thus it is 
said that the father of Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
| rapher, peddled books from town to town, and 
| was accustomed to open a stall in Birmingham 
on market-days, and it is added that this supply 
of literature was equal to the demand. 

The liberty of the press has been of slow 
growth. Scarcely had printing been invented 
when it was found necessary every where to 
place it under some restraint, as was, for in- 
stanee, done by Rome in her Index Expurga- 
torius of prohibited books, and the putting of 
printers who had offended under the ban; thic 
action of the University of Paris, previously al- 
luded to, was essentially of the same kind. In 
England, at first, the press was subjected to thie 
common law; the crown judges themselves de- 
| termined the offense, and could punish the of- 
fender with fine, imprisonment, or even death. 
| Within the last century this power of determin- 
ation has been taken from them, and a jury 
must decide, not only on the fact, but also on 
the character of the publication, whether libel- 
ous, seditious, or otherwise offensive. The press 
thus came to be a reflector of public opinion, 
' casting light back upon the public; yet, as with 
other reflectors, a portion of the illuminating 
power is lost. The restraints under which it is 
laid are due, not so much to the fear that lib- 
erty would degenerate into license, for public 
opinion would soon correct that ; they are rath- 
er connected with the necessities of the social 
state. 

Whoever will examine the condition of En- 
gland at successive periods during her passage 
through the Age of Faith will see how slow was 
her progress, and will, perhaps, be surprised to 
find at its close how small was her advance. 
The ideas that had served her for so many cen- 
| turies as a guide had rather obstructed than fa- 
| cilitated her way. But whoever will consider 
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what she has done since she fairly entered on | ‘No, Millard—you don’t understand”—but 


her Age of Reason will remark a wonderful con- | 


trast. There has not been a progress in phys- 
ical conditions only—a securing of better food, 
better clothing, better shelter, swifter locomo- 
tion, the procurement of individual happiuess, 
an extension of the term of life. There has 
been a great moral advancement. Such atroc- 


| 
| 


| 


ities as those mentioned in the foregoing para- | 
graphs are now impossible, and so unlike our | 
own manners that doubtless we read of them at 


first with incredulity, and with difficulty are 
brought to believe that these are the things our 
ancestors did. What a difference between the 
dilatoriness of the past, its objectless exertions, 
its unsatisfactory end, and the energy, the well- 
directed intentions of the present age, which 
have already yielded results like the prodigies 
of romance! 





THE ROSETTA STONE. 
T is not at. all likely that her mother ever 
heard of it, or would have cared for it if she 
had, or that she had the least idea that she was 
stamping her child’s destiny in naming her by 
its name; but she did, and so gave rise to a pe- 
culiar little conversation between Mark and Mil- 
lard Vane, the while they sat at breakfast in the 
comfortable, bachelor establishment of the for- 
mer, and reunited the bonds of brotherly love 
somewhat strained by a ten years’ absence of the 
latter in the realms that lie beneath our feet. 

** And now I suppose you feel as if you had 
seen every thing that is worth seeing on this 
ridiculous little globe of ours,” said Mark, fold- 
ing his napkin with sedulous care, and yet with 
a slight trepidation of manner. 

** Hum—well, [ don’t know. Do you wish 
me to quote Ulysses to the effect that I have 
traveled observant through foreign climes, and 
taught me other tongues; have seen men and 
things innumerable, but yet—” 

‘* Have not seen Rosetta Stone,” interposed 
Mark, with a laugh that was evidently forced. 

“The Rosetta Stone, my dear boy!” ex- 
claimed Millard, coming briskly back from the 
little reminiscent reverie toward which he had 
been tending, and looking at his brother with 
considerable surprise-—‘‘ The Rosetta Stone has 
been for the last year my chief object of interest. 
The reason I remained in England instead of 
coming home last spring was to have a few 
months more study of it.” 

**You could have studied to more advantage 
here,” interrupted Mark, once more, with a 
sheepish smile. 

‘* Nonsense, Mark. Excuse me, old fellow, 
but how could I study the Rosetta Stone any 
where so well as at the British Museum? There 
are engravings, to be sure, and very accurate 
pictures.” 

‘*T wish I had one,” muttered Mark. 

““Do you, though? I’m very happy to hear 
you say so, for I took great pains to secure one 
of the finest. I'll get it for you.” 





Millard had already left the room, and Mark, 
with a nervous little laugh, remained drumming 
upon the table with his fingers until the return 
of his brother, who spread before him an engrav- 


|ing representing an oblong black stone upon 


whose surface were represented a series of char- 
acters in three separate groups, differing indeed 
in their nature, but all equally vague and mean- 
ingless to the bewildered eyes of Mark Vane, 
who, nevertheless, bent low his head in pretended 
scrutiny. 

“Tt’s accurate, you may depend on that, Mark 
I took it to the Museum, and with a strong mag- 
nifying glass went over the whole inscription 
letter by letter, line by line, figure by figure. 
It’s as good for all practical purposes as the 
Stone itself.” 

‘*Tt’s very curious, I dare say; but here’s a 
sketch of the Rosetta Stone, which I prefer to 
yours, with its mysterious inscriptions,” replied 
Mark, handing to his brother a drawing. 

‘* Why, Mark, this is the portrait of a wo- 
man !” 

“That is plain enough; but it’s my Rosetta 
Stone for all that.” 

‘*Oh, her name is Rosetta Stone, is it?” 

‘* At present, yes; but I hope it will soon be 
changed to Rosetta Vane.” 

‘“‘T congratulate you, Mark. But who is the 
lady ?” 

‘* You remember old Jacob Stone ?” 

‘* What, you don’t mean that crabbed, vulgar 
old man, who swore that we robbed his pear- 
tree, and got us a most unmerited flogying ? 
You don’t mean—” 

‘‘T remember,” interposed Mark, laughing. 
“Tf we didn’t deserve the flogging for robbing 
the pear-tree, we richly earned it by our sub- 
sequent annoyances of the old fellow, so we may 
fairly ery quits. But Jacob is dead.” 

* And this Rosetta— ?” 

“Is the daughter of David Stone, only son 
of our old enemy. Don't you remember hear- 
ing that he had a son at the West?” 

<a," 

‘** Well, last year, just after old Jacob's death, 
his widow sent for me to come and see her. I 
went, and found her in much perplexity over a 
letter written by some Wisconsin doctor to in- 
form her that her son and his wife were both 
dead and had left an only child, who was to be 
sent East as soon as the necessary funds were 
forwarded.” 

‘© Why should the old woman send for you ?” 

‘* Because in this part of the country we who 
have money consider it an acknowledged duty 
to help our poorer neighbors.” 

** And so you—” 

‘¢ Wrote the letter—inclosed the money.” 

**T see,” replied the elder, dryly, as, plunging 
his hands deep into his trowsers pockets, he 
walked to the window and looked vacantly 
across the Hudson, sparkling in the mellow sun- 
light. 

‘* Well?” demanded he at last, wheeling sud- 
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denly upon his brother, who was contemplating 
the pencil sketch. 

‘Well, I went to see how they got on, and 
Mrs. Stone wanted me to settle up the old man’s 
affairs, which were terribly confused, and so, 
naturally, you see, Millard—” 

** Are you absolutely pledged to marry her ?” 
interrupted his brother, upon whose mind re- 
flection seemed to produce no mollifying influ- 
ence. 

“In words, No; in manner, Yes. And I 
mean to say in words what I have already said 
in other ways. I have only waited to speak 
with you, my only brother. What do you 
think ?” 

‘I think she would marry you, or any other 
man in your position.” 

‘* Why should you so insult both me,and the 
woman of whom you know nothing, except that 
she is my chosen wife ?” demanded Mark, rising 
indignantly. 

‘Insult? I don’t desire to insult cither of 
you, my dear boy, but you must remember that, 
besides being five years your senior, I have seen 
and studied at least five hundred times as many 
men and women as you, and am not so easily 
led away by romantic feeling. You say I know 
nothing of this young woman. I know that she 
is the grand-daughter of a crafty, vulgar old 
miser; that in all probability her father and mo- 
ther were of the same stamp; and that if human 
nature is the same in this case as in most others, 
she would marry gladly and eagerly any man 
who could make her mistress of the Eyrie.” 

“You do her injustice, bitter injustice; indeed 
you do,” expostulated Mark, half eagerly, half 
angrily. 

Millard, without reply save a significant smile, 
took from his pocket a microscope, opened and 
adjusted it, and bent over the precious engrav- 
ing, with its triple yet unique inscription. 

‘* Yes,” half grumbled Mark, after watching 
him for a moment, ‘you can pore over that 
stupid old stone, with its inscription that never 
meant any thing in its best days, and now is 
past finding out altogether, year after year, and 
think your time well bestowed; but fancy your- 
self capable of reading the character of this 
young girl, whose only crime is being Jacob 
Stone’s grand-daughter, without ever having seen 
her.” 

‘¢ My dear Mark, if I could only find as sim- 
ple and universal a rule to apply to my inscrip- 
tion as to your lady-love’s mind, I should have 
no need to study longer over the one than the 
other.” 

“* And by what rule do you measure Rosetta’s 
mind ?” asked Mark, still angrily. 

‘*By the rule of self-interest. A rule that 
will gauge all the uneducated human nature 
with which I ever came in contact,” returned the 
philosopher, coolly, and still scanning his hiero- 
glyphics. 

‘* Millard, you’re a—” 

“Come, come, Mark, don’t say it. Are you 
and I to quarrel after ten years of separation 





about that girl? Come abroad with me. J] 
should like of all things to return to England at 
least.”’ 

‘*That girl!” ejaculated Mark, with his re. 
turning breath, ‘‘ Will you come with me and 
see her?” 

“Not I! And yet,” continued the young 
cynic, after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ I have 
no doubt that if I could see her off her guard, 
and unrestrained by your presence, I could in a 
very short time open your eyes to the probable 
fact of her being Jacob Stone’s worthy descend- 
ant.” 

**T will pledge my life upon her truth!” as- 
serted Mark, stoutly. 

“Come, then; I will, for your sake, give 
up a week to this experiment,” sighed Millard, 
wearily. 

‘* A week, no; you would then say your ex- 
periment failed for want of time. You shall 
have three weeks in which to study her; and 
you shall at the end of the first week give me 
your opinion in writing of her exterior manners 
and appearance, that will answer to the Greek 
inscription on your own Rosetta Stone, which he 
who runs may read. At the end of the second 
week you shall translate to me her mind, com- 
paring and collating it with your first impres- 
sion,-as you pretend to decipher the enchorial 
sentence here by aid of the Greek. You see I 
know somewhat of your jargon. Finally, at the 
end of the third week, you shall give me a clear 
reading of the heart and soul of this young girl 
whom you have studied; and this translation of 
her inmost nature will, if I know her and you, 
give more pleasure and satisfaction to your own 
heart, as well as mine, than if you could read 
off these ridiculous hieroglyphics like so much 
Oxford print.” 

“ Agreed, then!” cried Millard, joyously, 
jumping up to seize his brother’s hand, ‘I 
will take the three weeks, and I will read your 
Rosetta Stone. I only wish I could hope as 
easily to.decipher my own.” 


The next afternoon a gentleman carrying a 
huge port-folio beneath his arm, and dressed in 
the careless style affected by artists, stopped at 
the door of the old farm-house known as the 
‘* Widder Stone’s,” and paused a moment—his 
walking-staff raised to knock—to glance at the 
scene within: at the white-haired dame seated 
in the wooden rocking-chair gravely knitting ; 
at the child who sat at her feet. 

Child? No; petite and agile, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, and rosy-tinted though she was, a 
second look showed that she was past childhood, 
while yet the idea of womanhood seemed ab- 
surdly ponderous and formal as applied to her 
airy motions and careless mirth. 

‘* Rosetta, can it.be? Not much Stone of 
any sort,” flashed through the mind of the art- 
ist as the uplifted cane fell upon the half-open 
door. 

The old woman raised her dim eyes. The 
girl bounded to her feet so suddenly that the 

























































spectator winked, but removing his hat stepped 
inside the door in answer to the dame’s invita- 
tion, and seated himself in the chair shyly prof- 
fered by the girl. 

«‘ Won't you have something to take, Sir?” 
inquired the old woman, with hospitable earnest- 
ness. ‘*’Setta, you get a plate of them crullers 
and a mug of cider for the gentleman.” 

‘¢ Nothing, nothing, thank you, madam; un- 
less, indeed, this young lady, Miss—” 
“Rosetta’s her name, Sir; ’Setta we call her | 
for short most generally.” 

‘If Miss Rosetta will give me a glass of wa- 
ter, then, I shall be much obliged to her.” 
‘Certain, if you won't have nothing better, 
Sir. Have you walked a long way, Sir?” 
‘Some distance, ma'am. I am an artist, 
and am making sketches of the magnificent 
scenery about here. I have seen so many dif- 
ferent ones to-day which I had no time to sketch, 
that I have resolved to spend some days in look- 
ing them up, if I can find a convenient lodging. 
Perhaps, madam, you may be induced to take 
mein. L[assure you it would be quite a favor.” 
“Well, Inever! Lor’, Sir, you couldn't put | 
up with our homely doings—not a day, Sir. We | 
ain’t nothing but farmers, and much-as-ever that 
we're that. My old man he’s dead this couple 
o’ year, and Peter Schenk carries on my farm 
at the halves.” 
‘* Never fear, ma’am, but that I shall be con- 
tented. My name is Vane—a cousin of Mr. 
Mark Vane.” 

‘*Our landlord, Sir! Have you been staying 
with him ?” 
“Not yet. I wish before every thing else to 
complete the series of sketches that I have com- 
menced, and do not intend to allow myself to 
think of any thing else, not even of visiting my 
cousin, until they are done.” 

‘* And don’t Mr, Mark know you're here?” | 
**T don’t intend to tell him of it, and I must 
beg you will observe a like silence, Mrs. Stone. | 
He doesn’t come here very often, does he?” 
‘Well, Sir, he do come pretty often when 
he’s to home, but I expect he'll be going down 
to the city this week. He mostly spends some 
days there the first of every month,” 

“Oh, well, I don’t believe we shall meet. 
I intend to live out of doors principally.” 

The next day Mark Vane stopped his horse | 
at the farm-house door to say, without dismount- 
ing, that he was off to the city, and probably | 
should not return under two or three weeks. 
Then, affecting great haste, he added a. few 
hurried words of general farewell, meeting | 
guiltily, as he did so, Rosetta’s great eyes of 
wonder and dismay, and was gone. 

‘*Never mind, ’Setta, he'll be back before | 
long,” whispered the grandmother patting the | 
pretty flushed cheek. 

**T don’t so much care whether he is or not,” 
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and betray her. 
Aweek afterward Mark Vanereceived amon g) 





THE ROSETTA STONE 


retorted ’Setta, hastily running out of the room 
lest the tears in her blue eyes should run over 
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a dozen invitations to one festivity and another 
the following dispatch from his brother : 


‘*T can not deny, my dear Mark, that your own render- 
ing of the obvious or Greek inscription is perfectly correct. 
It describes a creature full of beauty, grace, and winning 
ways; but remember, youthful student of this great art, 
that to translate the Greek fluently is only to open the 
door for a hundred confusing and contradictory readings 
of the more abstruse legend, and that after all the Demotic 
may contradict the Greek, and the hieroglyphic (when we 
shall come to it) entirely upset both.” 


** Have I been a fool, or is Millard becoming 
one ?” was the mental query which accompanied 
the note into the traveling-desk of Mr. Mark 
Vane. 

Another week, and another note: 

“The enchoric version of the fair inscription is as easily 
deciphered as the Greek; and though 1 expose myself to 
your derision for having conceitedly assumed a theory 
only to abandon it, I will acknowledge that each freshly- 
developing trait of mind and heart is fully in accord with 
the fair exterior. Should the more intimate and searching 
study of the next week, typified by the hidden and abstruse 
hieroglyphics, verify, as I foresee.that it will, my present 
conclusions, I will gladly, my dear Mark, acknowledge 
you right and myself wrong, and prepare to be grooms- 
man at the wedding which shall add to the old house of 


| Vane an ornament so fitting as this fair Rosetta Stone.” 


And over this report, as over the other, Mark 
pondered doubtfully and somewhat gloomily ; 
and even while mounting his horse to ride with 
beautiful Gertrude Cortlandt, he muttered dis- 
contentedly, 

**Because I'm a fool, why need Millard be 
one too?” 

Another seven days, and the three weeks de- 
voted to the deciphering of the Rosetta Stone 
was accomplished ; and Mark Vane leaving di- 
rections that his letters should be sent after him 
betook himself to the Eyric, and the next day 


| after his return rode down to Mrs. Stone's farm, 


and hitching his horse, as he had many a time 


| before, to the garden paling, walked directly in. 


The dame sat alone in the wide old kitchen 
, basking in the golden autumn sunshine which 
| glanced metrily in at the latticed window trans- 
“figuring the brilliant tin and copper upon the 
dresser to burnished silver and gold, and tipping 
the widow’s busy knitting-needles with sparks 
of scintillant flame. 

‘* Where’s Rosetta, Mrs. Stone ?” 

** Rosetta ?” repeated the grandmother, flush- 
ing rather uneasily as she scanned the troubled 
face of her young landlord, ‘‘ Why, I believe 
she went up the brookside after dinner to show 
Mr. Vane a tree or something.” 

‘‘Up the brookside path, did you say? I'll 


| go and meet them.” 


And before Mrs. Stone could draw breath for 


| a reply the young man was beyond hearing. He 


trod hastily the familiar path, down the orchard, 
beside the meadow hedgerow, across the step- 
_ ping-stones, and up the bowery brookside path. 
_ And ever as he went the lowering brow and 
gloomy eye, the pale cheek and restless lip, 
showed that the sweet beauty of the hour and 
scene found no answering sweetness in the your.g 
| man ‘s mood, 

About half a mile had thus been hastily trav- 
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ersed when the sound of voices, apparently close 
at hand, caused Mark to pause and listen in- 
tently for a moment, then move quietly on, till 


through the drooping branches of a silver birch | 


he could, himself unseen, gain a view of the 
speakers. 

At the opposite side of the brook the high 
bank, suddenly retreating, had left a small am- 
phitheatre—so small that now, in the golden 
autumn time, its floor was carpeted all over 
with gorgeous leaves showered down by the trees 
overarching its curved side, while in front the 
murmurous brook brought tribute of scarlet ber- 
ries and golden blossoms to fringe the margin 
of this woodland tapestry. In the centre lay a 
great flat rock, rooted in the earth which had 
been gathering at its foot ever since the great 
Noachian deluge had rolled it thither; and 
throned upon the rock, herself as bright as the 
foliage, as pure and sparkling as the water, as 
motionless as the granite, sat Rosetta, Mark’s 
Rosetta Stone, her blue eyes glittering with 
happy tears, her pretty head bent to receive the 
wreath of wild asters, whose pale blue contrast- 


ed so well with the sunny hair, which, slipping | 


from its net, lay coiling itself upon the white 
neck like an amiable golden serpent, charmed 
beyond the power of mischief by the music of 
the time and place. Kneeling beside the girl, 


his mind as earnestly bent upon the proper ad- | 


justment of the wreath as it had ever been upon 


elucidation of the wisdom of Rameses the Great, | 


Millard Vane pursued, after his own peculiar 
fashion, the study to which he had pledged him- 
self. The wreath at last was settled; and with 
a murmur of commendation at its effect, the 
artist, clasping in his own the little hands fold- 
ed so nervously together, drew down the blush- 
ing face until— 


As noiselessly as he had come, Mark Vane | 


retreated from the shelter of the silver birch, 
and, without seeking to see or hear more, re- 
traced his steps to the farm-house. 
though, as he walked slowly on, his manner 
showed even more absorption than before, it was 
singular enough to see that an air of relief, even 
of amusement, had replaced the troubled doubt 
and apprehension so plainly stamped upon his 
face before encountering his recreant brother 
and faithless love. 

Arrived at the house, Mark requested to be 
shown to Mr. Millard Vane’s apartment; and 
having written the following note, desired Mrs. 
Stone to deliver it as soon as her guest should 
return to the house: 


“TI had no idea, Millard, what a fascinating study this 
of hieroglyphics may become. I have been taking a les- 
son at it myself this afternoon, up by the brookside, at the 
great rock where you and I once dug for buried treasure. 
It’s much pleasanter to find one’s treasure above ground, 
is it not? 

“* Well, as I was saying, it was just there, or rather from 
the opposite side of the brook, that I found, some half hour 
ago, that I too can read hieroglyphics, especially one very 
significant one—so potent, indeed, that after deciphering 
it I have no need of farther ‘h to fully prehend 
even this wonderful Rosetta Stone. 

** Will you come up to the £yrie to-night and compare 





But al-| 


notes with me upon the subject, as I am well aware, in. 
deed have had ocular demonstration, that you have made 
yourself intimately acquainted with the subject. 

| “ M. Vv." 


And if Mark Vane the aforesaid had a little 
human longing for revenge, it was gratified as 
he contemplated in silence the crest-fallen, hu- 
miliated, resolutely wretched look upon the fac: 
of the somewhat domineering elder brother, who 
sat opposite to him some hours later, stirring an 
untasted cup of tea, and waiting till the servant 
should have left the room before he spoke. 

Perhaps, too, Mark was wickedly glad to pro- 
tract the condition of nervous suspense so palpa- 
bly evident in the other’s manner. At any rate, 
he seemed in no hurry to dismiss either the tea 
equipage or the solemn old butler who attended 
upon it. Indeed, it seemed to Millard that the 
most elaborate dinner might have been consumed 
while his brother, trifling with his tea and toast, 
airily chatted upon the weather, the city, poli- 
tics, the last gossip from Washington, and a hun- 
dred other trifles all equally impossible to the 
less facile listener. 

At last, however, the brothers were alone; 
and hardly was the door closed when Mark, 
turning his chair from the table and crossing 
one leg over the other, suddenly remarked, in 
the coolest possible manner, 

‘* By-the-way, Mill, your three weeks are out. 
Let’s have the result of your studies of the Ro- 
setta Stone.” 

** Mark, I thought you had more heart!” ex- 
claimed the victim, hoarsely. ‘*You have a 
right to exult and triumph, no doubt, over my 
miserable weakness and treachery, but I didn't 
think you would do it. I didn’t think it would 
give vou so much satisfaction to see your only 
| brotnaer condemned by his own folly to a life of 
remorse and lonely misery.” 

‘* What!” broke in the pitiless Mark, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean you've come to that? ‘Lonely mis- 
ery’ means because you can’t marry Rosetta, I 
suppose, don’t it? And the remorse is because 
you have proved once more the truth of the old 
| proverb that, ‘It’s not safe to give the cat the 
cream-pot to keep.’” 

‘Po you think it kind or manly to take ad- 
vantage of my position to taunt me thus?” came 
sternly through white lips. 

‘‘Don’t get mad, old fellow! It won't do a 
bit of good. Come, I hold you to your com- 
pact. Tell me what is the result of your last 
| week’s study, your hieroglyphical study remem- 
| ber, of Rosetta Stone. You owe me that bit 

of information at least, especially since I’ve seen 
how the hieroglyphics are translated.” 
| ‘Very well. Since it enters into your sys- 
| tem of revenge to force me into saying it, I will 
confess that the keenest scrutiny has developed 
| only virtuous instincts, charming docility, keen 
aptitude, and native refinement and tact, in this 
| girl’s heart and mind. The perfect beauty and 
grace apparent upon the surface are but faint 


| 


| and poor translations of the wealth within. Are 
| you satisfied ?” 
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‘¢ That'll do, Mill. Please don’t be poetical ; 
it isn’t your line, you know, and I don’t think I 
can stand any more just now—” 

A protracted and irrepressible peal of laugh- 
ter closed the sentence, and completed the an- 
gry discomfiture of the elder brother, who sprang 
from his seat and was about leaving the room 
when Mark, suddenly controlling himself, called 
him by name, at the same time extending a 
hand. 

“There, I've had my turn, now it’s yours. 
Do you know, Mill, I came up here to-day as 
blue as indigo because I thought I was pledged 
in honor if not in word to Rosetta Stone. I 
went down to New York fully persuaded that 
Rosetta was the only woman worth mentioning 
on this mundane sphere. But—lI never had 
seen Gertrude Cortlandt. There’s a woman for 
you, my boy! Full of wit and verve, and cul- 
tivated to that extent that there’s not a weed to 
be found either in mind or heart. Brilliant, 
proud, full of honor and noble instincts. Ah, 
after worshiping the rose, one doesn’t care so 
much for the poor little anemone.” 

‘‘But, Mark, are you sure? 
ruse to make me think you don’t care for the 
treasure of which I have robbed you? Are you 
not deceiving me or yourself?” 

“Not a bit of it. I'm just honestly delight- 
ed, that’s all. I never said a word to Gertrude, 
of course, feeling half bound up here; but if I 
have half as much quickness in reading those 
magnificent eyes as you have in reading hiero- 
glyphics, why I'll venture to speak at least. At 
any rate, say she yea or say she nay, I nev- 
er could love Rosetta as she deserves to be 
loved.” 


‘“‘And I, you insufferable young coxcomb,” | 
retorted Millard, who had suddenly recovered | 


his spirits and his equanimity, ‘‘ love Rosetta a 
thousand times better than I ever could one of 
your grande dames, and I've seen plenty of them 
from Pharaonic princesses down to—a New York 
belle.” 

‘But for all that, my dear boy, you sha'n’t 
see Gertrude Cortlandt till either she is my wife 
or I have become persuaded that she never will 
be. This time it has turned out very well, but 
I won't risk any more hieroglyphical studies of 
the woman I expect to marry.” 


‘* We will be married at the same hour,” re- | 


sponded Millard, reflectively. ‘* Not in the same 


place though, for the Cortlandts won't lose the | 
chance of making Manhattan ring again with | 


their magnificence, while the village church will 
satisfy all the aspirations of Rosetta and my- 
self.” 

** All right, Mill. 
tle you know, counting our chickens before 
they’re hatched ?” 

‘*May be so. But my faith is founded on a 
stone, and can not be shaken.” 


And with a very sheepish smile on both faces 
the interview closed, as does the story, some- 
what abruptly. 


Isn’t all this a | 


Only aren't we, just a lit- | 


COAL AND PETROLEUM. 


OAL may be contemplated in some other 
very suggestive aspects. We may regard 
it as a consolidated form of the sunshine of a 
long-past day; as a portion of the generously 
expended solar force of one age, fixed in mate- 
rial shape; and by simple yet wondrous process 
sealed up from all dispersion and loss, and trans- 
mitted to another age Jong later to assist to ful- 
fill in it the development of a state of life incom- 
parably higher than that in which it originated. 
It is evident that a given quantity of vegetable 
product represents, or is the equivalent of, a 
definite amount of the sun's action on the earth. 
A sheet or bed of coal of any especial thickness 
and area expresses—if we knew the relation or 
coefficient accurately we might convey it in 
figures—the very quantum of time expended by 
the coal-moss in growing, and the total of sun- 
shine tributary directly and indirectly to its en- 
tire vital development. It is no mere sport of 
fancy, then, but an utterance of science, to say, 
that all the while we are imbibing the warmth 
of our coal-fire, we are actually basking in the 
sun's rays which vivified the vegetation out of 
which the coal was produced countless ages ago. 
|In this act of its combustion we behold, as it 
were, the completion of a marvelous cycle, a sort 
of respiration by the earth of the solar heat and 
light; and attendant upon this breathing in and 
out of the life-giving emanation or influence 
we note also the play of another beautiful round 
of actions, the imbibition and assimilation into 
the globe’s tissues of the carbon of the air, and 
the restoration of it again, enacting a function 
for the earth, curiously analogous, but on a far 
grander scale, with that it discharges in the 
nourishment of an individual plant. How won- 
derful a succession of phases these of the world’s 
carbon! In one age a part of the atmosphere, 
in another of living vegetation, again a compo- 
nent of the solid rocky crust, and finally, when 
| ministering to human wants, regaining once 
more its primal station in the all-encompassing 
and life-sustaining air. In this inhaling, pro- 
longed retention, and ultimate re-exhaling of 
the carbon, the earth, it may be said with a lit- 
tle stretch of fancy, almost breathes. In so view- 
ing this course of the carbon, how stupendous is 
the duration of the one long-drawn breath we 
are describing! 

It must be obvious from the fact, that while 
all the sedimentary strata of lower position, or 
older geological date than the coal-measures, 
are comparatively destitute of coaly matter, or, 
| indeed, of any large amount of air-derived car- 
bon, the so-called carboniferous formation em- 
braces in a solid or condensed form so prodi- 
| gious a quantity of this element that there must 

have arisen, during the growth of the coal-form- 
| ing marshes, a solidification or fixation from the 
| gaseous state of a store of carbon so immense as 
| to influence materially the subsequent amount 
|of it held in the earth's general atmosphere. 
No matter what the vast proportion already in- 
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cluded in the vegetables and animals that clothed | 
and peopled the earth, this immense bulk of the 
carbon stored away in the form of coal must | 
originally have come altogether from the air. 

The animal organisms of the period would, no 

doubt, as in the present day, resupply to the 

atmosphere a large part of the carbon appropri- 
ated by them as food from the vegetable ones. 

It is of the surplus quantity of the carbon be- 

yond that perpetually interchanged between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and placed out- 
side of this beautiful organic cycle and hoarded 
securely away for a far future age to appropri- 
ate, that we are here speaking. 


How much of the primeval supply of carbon in | 


the air was thus ultimately solidified as coal, by 
vital organic action, during the carboniferous 
ages, must, in our present defective knowledge 
of the whole mass of coaly substance in the 
earth, be a matter rather of conjecture than of 
computation. Nevertheless, I can not but be- 
lieve that the atmosphere at the beginning of the 
carboniferous period on the great day of plant- 
life was many times richer in carbon than it was 
at the close of it. An estimate carefully made 
from the best data of the.sum-totals of coal with- 


in the principal coal-fields of the world, indicates, | 


indeed, that the aggregate of carbon buried un- 
der the soil can not be less than some six times 
the quantity still resident in the air. If we can 
assume it to have approached at all to this pro- 
portion, we need no longer wonder at the colos- | 
sal dimensions of the ancient coal-plants, nor at 
their exuberant growth. Coupling this concep- 
tion of so high a supply of carbon—the main 
pabulum of all vegetation—with that of a com- | 
mensurate abundance of warmth and moisture 
indicated in the very structures of the fossils, 
we clearly see that it was an age in which all | 
the conditions, chemical, physical, and climatal, 

were in an especial degree fitted and prearranged 

for a most fertile summer of plant-life all over | 
the globe. 

Allusion has been made to the curious deduc- 
tion that the heat engendered during the com- | 
bustion of a mass of coal is in truth the equiva- | 
lent of a given amount of the ancient sunshine 
originally operative in stimulating the growth 
of the vegetable matter. Let us indulge a little 
further in this speculation upon the relationships 
of the sun’s powers, as these are exerted through | 
this its potent offspring, its subservient repre- | 
sentative. Consider what takes place, as far as | 
the sun is concerned, when a mass of the fossil 
fuel, the coal, is used as the agent for propelling | 
a steamer against an opposing wind. The wind, 
every natural movement of the atmosphere, is | 
primarily, as we all well know, a consequence 
of the unequal warming by the sun of the differ- 
ent latitudes and tracts of the globe’s varied sur- | 
face. But to what is due the speed of the ves- 
sel which defies the blast? It is impelled by a | 
potent wind, or rather by most aptly balanced 
and well adjusted alternating winds of steam | 
of a tempest’s strength, awakened from torpor | 
by the heat engendered in the mere burning of | 


the coal. What is the power in this blazin 


| fuel but that of the ancient carboniferous suy 


shine which the coal embodies? This now, 
the will of men, stirs the artificial blasts ¢ 


have a might under skillful guidance capable of 


withstanding or defying the strongest storms 


| which the existing sunshine can arouse, ‘T) 
| engineer may well be termed the ‘‘ master of 
|the winds,” for he generates his mechanical] 


l 
ones precisely in such force and directions as he 
likes, while his source of power is still th 
breeze-arousing sunshine of the old sun of the 


earth’s early days. 
y da} 


Coal is not a substance of uniform elementa- 
ry constitution. It presents itself, indeed, in 
many varieties, each adapted to especial appli 
cations and wants in the economy of human af.- 
fairs, yet all of them so related as to bespeak, 
when compared with one another, a most inter- 
esting phasis in their history. The most cur- 
rently used classification recognizes but two 
chief sorts—common bituminous coal and the 
non-bituminous or anthracitic: a nicer subdi- 
vision is founded on the relative abundance of 
the uncombined carbon or coke, and the volatil: 
or distillable and inflammable bituminous mat 
ters so called. These, in the phraseology of 
chemistry, are known as the hydrocarbens—a 
group of substances in liquid and gaseous con- 


ditions, according to the temperatures they ex- 


ist under, and all constituted of hydrogen and 
carbon united in definite proportions. A coal 


| destitute altogether of the hydrocarbons is 


true anthracite ; if it contains some ten or twelve 
per cent. of those volatile compounds, and burns 
with a soon-exhausted flame, it should be called 


| a semi-anthracite; if it have as much of them 


as twenty or twenty-five per cent. it is best 
termed a semi-bituminous coal; and in all cases 
where it possesses as much as or more than 
thirty per cent. it claims the title of a true bitu- 
minous coal. All these four classes may be di- 
vided into sub-varieties founded, not on the 
amount, but rather on the specific nature of 
their hydrocarbons or flame-making elements, 
and partially on the texture or physical structure 
of the coalas arock. Such, for instance, is the 


distinction between the cannel and ordinary 


coals. There is a general law in the geograph- 
ical relations of the above-named four classes 
of coals—noticeable in crossing many of the 
larger coal-fields, especially those of the United 
States between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Missouri River—which will demand our at- 
tention when we enter presently on a considera- 


| tion of the physical conditions which have pro- 


duced the rock-oil or petroleum, which so abounds 
in certain districts. To this and the other hy- 
drocarbons, the associated inflammable gases 


found escaping naturally or extracted artificial- 
| 


ly from the earth, let us now direct our atten- 
tion. 

The chief of the chemical compounds of hy- 
drogen and carbon (hydrocarbons) which issue 
spontaneously or are derivable from the strata 
under the soil are the so-called bitumens and 








petroleums, and the carbureted hydrogen gases. 
Bitumen properly embraces several hydrocar- 
bons, some solid, some liquid. Asphaltum, one 
of them, is a brownish-black solid substance, of 
bright fracture, and burning with a brilliant 
flame; and naphtha, another chief ingredient, 
is, when pure, a colorless liquid of bituminous 
odor, and a specific gravity about three-fourths 
that of water. Petroleum, strictly defined, is 
a dark-colored liquid compound of the hydro- 
carbons, containing much naphtha. Asphaltum 
in a semi-solid shape abounds on the shores of 
the Dead Sea; it also borders the famous bitu- 
men lake of the Island of Trinidad. Naphtha 
flows profusely from the ground in some local- 
ities in Persia, also in the Birman Empire. It 
is stated that at Rangoon there are upward of 
500 wells of naphtha, yielding annually more 
than 400,000 hogsheads of the oil. The bitumen 
lake in Trinidad is half a mile in breadth; the 
materials are solid at its shores, but liquid and 
even boiling toward its centre. This lake is 
said to repose upon a bed of coal. 

Of petroleum by far the most abounding dis- 
trict known is that in North America, now at- 
tracting so much attention. This wide region | 
of the rock-oils extends from the southern por- 
tion of the Ohio Valley to Georgian Bay of Lake 
Huron in Upper Canada, and from the Allegha- 
nies in Pennsylvania to the western limits of the 
bituminous coal-fields in the vicinity of the Mis- 
souri River. The material has been found in 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Kansas, 
Mlinois, Texas, and California. Of course this | 
general statement does not imply that the petro- 
leum is to be met with every where throughout | 
the wide area thus vaguely defined. On the | 
contrary, we know that hitherto it has been 
found only in scattered localities within these 
limits. Of the more specially productive oil- 
fields the best known and hitherto most abound- 
ing one is a broad area embracing a part of 
Canada West from Lake Ontario to Lake Hu- | 
ron, and portions of Western New York and 
Western Pennsylvania, the southeastern half of | 
Ohio, all Northwestern Virginia, and the east- | 
ern districts of Kentucky. The approximate | 
centre of this wide region so profusely ‘‘ranning 
with oil,” is somewhere near Marietta, on the | 
Ohio River, and the superficial extent of it can | 
not be less than about 50,000 square miles. 

Geologists familiar with the great petroleum 
tract entertain no doubt that the rocky strata | 
within its limits are, in almost every square mile 
of it, more or less impregnated with the precious | 
fluid and its gaseous adjuncts, but not every | 
where in the same high degree. Indeed, a/ 
merely superficial exploration of the country will | 
convihce that the subterranean oils and gases 
are distributed very unequally through the vast 
territory. I shall essay to show before this 
brief description closes by what law these prod- | 
ucts seem to arrange themselves in more or less | 
regular zones of comparative abundance and | 
scarcity. But preliminary to this exposition 
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of the causes which control their local distribu 
tion, let us examine the rock-oils and gases in 
their general geological relationships. 

It is an error to suppose that the petroleum 
and inflammable gases of the great rock-oil re- 
gion above sketched are all restricted to the coal 
measures, or even to the carboniferous forma- 
tion. Geologists of the United States and of 
the adjoining British Provinces have clearly 
shown that they rise from strata in those regions 
seated far beneath the coal. The stratified rocks 
of the region consist of an immense development 
of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous depos- 
its of an aggregate depth or thickness of not less 
than 25,000 or 30,000 feet, or some five or six 
miles. They include, at the least, three or four 
continuous and widely-diffused great beds, of a 
magnitude entitling them to be called formations, 
whose chemical nature well adapts them to yield- 
ing mineral oils and carbureted gases as copious- 
ly as do any coal measures. The lowest placed 
or oldest of these, the Utica black shale, ranging 


| in its outcrop from east to west through New 


York, and thence northwest through Canada, 
has a variable thickness amounting in some 
places to 300 feet; this rock is, for the most 
part, a crumbly shale, of a prevailingly dark- 
bluish or brownish-black color, and it abounds 
in bituminous and carbonaceous products; it 
even contains a few thin coaly layers, and has 
often been mistaken for a genuine coal-bearing 
formation. So charged is it with mineral char- 
coal that it has been in certain localities con- 
verted into a black pigment. It is replete in 
many places in fossil sea-weeds and fucoids, and 
there can be little doubt that it owes its richness 
in carbonaceous matter mainly to these plants. 
Petroleum is known, indeed, to issue plentiful- 
ly from this rock on the Great Manitoulin Isl- 
and in Lake Huron. It underlies, let it be ob- 
served, all the higher Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous strata which in succession occupy 
long east and west-trending zones of country to 
the south of its outcrop in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Ohio. To it chiefly must 
we credit the petroleum and gas-springs, which 
occur north or outside of the districts occupied 
by the gently south-dipping Devonian and Car- 
boniferous strata. 

Ascending in the series of the old or Paleozoic 
formations, we come in stratigraphical order, at 


| an interval of many, say from ten to fifteen thou- 


sand feet, to other yet thicker or more massive 
deposits of very similarly constituted dark ear- 


| bonaceous and bituminous shale and slate rocks 


of the Devonian period, and known in the geo- 
logical survey of New York as the Marcellus 
shale and the Genesee shale, and in that of 
Pennsylvania as the cadent lower and upper 
black slates. In the latter-named State these 
formations attain a maximum thickness respect- 
ively of 800 and 700 feet ; but in New York and 
in the Northwestern States they are much thin- 
ner, the Marcellus rarely exceeding fifty feet, 
and the Genesee shale seldom measuring more 
than twenty-five feet, which is its average bulk 
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at its outcrop near Lake Erie. Further South- 
west it is thicker. ‘They are both of them very 
bituminous strata, and they encompass and pass 
under all the great Western coal-fields, at depths 
below the coal-beds of only a few thousand feet. 
Thus they can as readily have contributed, we 
may conceive, as the coal itself to the bitumin- 
izing or impregnating with the hydrocarbons all 
those portions of the upper strata where the cir- 
cumstances have been conducive to the discharge 
of the volatile products, and their retention in 
the pores and crevices of the rocks nearer the 
surface. 

There are still other members or subdivisions 
of the great Paleozoic system of strata underneath 


til 


tli 


the coal measures, that upon examination will 


show a sufficiency of bituminous constituents to | 


convince us that they too may have assisted in 
charging the overlying coal containing sand- 
stones and shales with mineral oils and gases. 


There is indeed a law of gradaticn in the in- | 


crease of the proportions of the hydrocarbons to 
the free or solid carbon, so universal and steady 
for change of locality, from the Southeast to- 


ward the Northwest for any traverse or section | 


across the coal-fields, that it is practicable, 


within trivial limits of error, to foretell the | 


quantum of coke or gaseous matters the coal 


will yield by merely knowing what we may term | 


its geological longitude from the line or axis of 


. ee . . | 
total debituminization or complete conversion 
And it is pertinent to our ar- | 


into anthracite. 
gument here to note, that not only must we 
traverse across the first fields a given distance 


of many miles, before we can meet in the coal- | 


beds themselves an assignable amount of the 
hydrogenous ingredients, but we must go a still 
further distance ere we encounter any marked 
indications or displays of the corresponding pe- 
troleums and carbureted hydrogens issuing from 
the general strata of the country. It is not in 
fact until we are almost half-way across the 
great Appalachian basin, in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, where its coals are already more than 
half endowed with the full share of their bitum- 
inous matters, that we fairly enter for the first 
time on the wide territory so marked by tracts 


or belts of gas springs and petroleum ; and it is | 


only when we approach the western and north- 
western margin of the vast basin, or get near 
the Alleghany River, and then enter Western 
Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, and Eastern 


Ohio and Eastern Kentucky, that the native or | 


mineral oils and gases gush from the earth in 
their full abundance. 
this curious gradation indicate that the coal 
measures at least, and we can not but include 
the other formations underneath them, must all 
have undergone at some crisis, or during some 
long period, a widely diffused and graduated or 
locally modified and attempered distillation or 
expulsion of the gaseous ingredients of the car- 
bonaceous strata! This change was an almost 


total discharge of the volatile matters along-the | 
eastern most heated and convulsed zone, with a | 


less and less complete displacing of them from 
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How unmistakably does | 


regions 
There the subterranean action did 
not wholly dispel the hydrocarbons, but merely 
saturated or infiltered the pores, crevices, and 


| the coaly or carbonaceous beds in the 
further west. 


fissures of the overresting rocks more or less 
fully with them. The anthracite belt is like a 
row of loaves or puddings in a cook's unequally. 
heated oven, where an excess of warmth has 
dried the dishes to a crust, whereas the other 
more and more bituminous belts are in the state 
of articles less and less baked, retaining larger 
and larger proportions of their primitive juices. 

The hypothesis here suggested, namely, that 
the volatile hydrocarbons were distilled, as it 
were, from out the low-lying carbonaceous 
Strata, into the pores and fissures of the over- 
resting ones, receives strong confirmation from 
the fact that the elsewhere bituminous shales of 
the Silurian and Devonian ages, deep under the 
coal, are altogether as much dessicated and de- 
bituminized every where in the districts contigu- 
ous to the anthracites as the coal-beds themselves 
Thus while the pies resting within the upper 
shelves of our hypothetical oven have been over- 
cooked and rendered juiceless, the already more 
| crusty ones lower down, and therefore still more 
effectually heated, are seen to be even more 
thoroughly baked and dried. 

This generalization embraces, as a main ele- 
ment, a curious and beautiful law of structure of 
the whole American coal-field and its circumja- 
cent regions. By giving due regard to it the 
reader will be greatly assisted in apprehending 
the full inductive strength of the theory. “The 
prevailing structure alluded to is this: The en- 
tire Appalachian mountain chain, and the vast 
interior continental plain, or gentle slope, with 
| an every where variegated and curved surface, 
| stretching from these mountains to the great 
| valleys or water channels of the St. Lawrence 
jand the Mississippi, are, when structurally 

viewed, simply one grand broad area of approx- 
imately parallel elongated waves or undulations of 
all the rocky strata. Now the gradation in the 
| quantity of the volatile matter in the coal is upon 
}a general scale very nearly in proportion to a 
| gradation which prevails in the openness or gen- 
tleness of these flexures of the crust. As al- 
ready stated, the anthracite or non-bituminous 
coal belongs to the most disturbed ranges of the 
Alleghany chain, and the basins where it has 
| the least amount of gas, seldom more than six 
per cent., are those where the strata show the 
boldest flexures and the greatest dislocations. 
The semi-bituminous coals are embraced in all 
|the wider, deeper troughs, in the undulated 
| crust, which hold a line more to the northwest, 
| but parallel to the anthracitic ones. In them 
| the volatile matter in the coal is generally from 
|eighteen to twenty per cent., and the strata or 
coal measures, ranging along the southeast edge 
of the great table-land of the Alleghany mount- 
ain are nowhere undulated in steep flexures or 
intersected with dislocations of magnitude. Still 
further westward, where the last really conspicu- 
ous great anticlinal and synclinal flexures of 


| 
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River, where the stratification is almost horizon- 
tal, and there is a nearly total absence of faults, 
the average is as high as forty per cent. 
still further on toward the western border of the 


field, where the undulations in the rocks are ex- 
tremely broad and gentle, the quantity of vola- | 


tile ingredients in the coal ascer]s to forty-five, 
and even to fifty, per cent., varying with local 
circumstances. This gradation in the two con- 


ditions, or the extent of debituminization and | 
degree of flexure, that is, of alternate uplift and | 
depression of the strata, holds true, not only in | 


Pennsylvania, but by whatever lines we cross- 


section or traverse the grand Appalachian coal- | 


field, though its length exceeds eight hundred 


miles, and its maximum width is about two | 


hundred. 


In accordance with the above-shown general | 


relationship between the dissipation of the vola- 
tile matters of the carbonaceous beds and the 
amount of flexure, and of internal fracture, 
which these beds have experienced, is the very 
striking fact, that throughout Western Penn- 
sylvania, Northwestern Virginia, Southeastern 
Ohio, and Eastern Kentucky, or, in other words, 
throughout all the western borders of the great 
coal-field, where the general flatness of the coal- 
rocks is only at wide intervals interrupted by 
narrow, but long and sometimes rather sharp 
anticlinal waves, the more copious emission of 


the rock-oil and the native gases is found to be | 


chiefly restricted to the tracts occupied by the 
crests and sides of these local billows in the 
strata. 
my brother, Professor W. B. Rogers, in his ge- 
ological survey of Virginia, and was observed 
and made known by myself in my own similar 
exploration of Pennsylvania, that nearly all the 


localities of abundant and comparatively perma- | 
nent Artesian salt-wells or artificial brine- | 
springs, with their almost invariable concomi- | 


tants, the liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons, were 
situated upon, or nearly coincident with, the 
artificia’ archings of the strata. This was seen 
on the Kanawha by him, and on the tributary 


rivers of the Alleghany and Ohio by myself. At | 
the salt-wells of the Big Kanawha (Charleston), | 
the outflow of the inflammable gases was at one | 


time so free in one of the borings, that the man- 
ager of the works caused it to be collected and 
converted into fuel for evaporating the briny 
water along with which it ascended, as it does 
in so many of the salt-wells of the West. The 
gas issues from out the interstices and crevices 


of the rocks, coming up with the salt-water with | 


which it has reposed for so many ages. 
Strange accomplishment this of a long sus- 
pended connection ; the carbon and hydrogen of 


some old sea-girt fields of vegetation, now al- | 
lowed to extricate and crystallize the salt of the | 


old ocean, which at such a lapse of antiquity 
once washed the precincts of the very marshes 


mountain magnitude disappear, the coals contain | 
of volatile matters as large an amount as thirty or | 
thirty-five per cent. Westward again of this line, | 
as along the borders of the beautiful Monongahela | 


While | 


It was long ago, before 1840, noted by | 


where they first came together under the potent 
spell of vegetable life 

It was obvious to us as a corollary of ou 
theorem of the actions concerned in elevating 
|} and maintaining the great flexures of the crust 
of the region we were studying, that the subter- 
ranean heat connected with these stupendous 
long-ago-arrested waves must not only have been 
in past periods, but must now be, more trans- 
missible to the surface and more influential in all 
its agencies along the anticlinals than any where 
else throughout the country. In the spirit of 
| this conviction W. B Rogers ascertained, in 
| noting the geologic relations of the native ther- 
mal waters (warm and hot springs) of the Ap- 
palachian mountains, that they are almost inva- 
riably coincident with the ruptures of the strata 
along or near the anticlinal flexures or crests of 
the uplifted crust waves. 

More recently, Professor E. B. Andreys, of 
Marietta College, Ohio, has shown in a paper 
on the rock-oil of that State and Western Vir- 
ginia (see American Journal of Science and Ay ts, 
| vol. xxxii.) that throughout the field he has 
}examined few or no productive oil-wells exist 
where the strata are very nearly horizontal and 
| comparatively destitute of fissures, although a 
large number of wells have been bored; and he 
alleges that ‘‘the most oil is found where the 
strata have been most disturbed, and where the 
fissures in them are most numerous.” At an 
early period in the geological survey of Western 

Pennsylvania it was apparent that an anticlinal 
| arching of the strata ranges under the localities 
which are now so rich in petroleum on Oil Creek 
near the Alleghany River. 

Having adduced a sufficient array of state- 
ments to show where the chief districts of the 
petroleum are, the nature of the strata to which 
we ascribe its origin, and the conditions which 
| determine its abundance, it only now remains 
|to close this review of the phenomena by at- 
tempting a concise enunciation of the theory 
we have arrived at as to its sources and its dis- 
tribution. 

We are inclined to attribute the petroleum 
and its associated hydrogenous gases to a fer- 
mentation and distillation, by subterranean heat, 
of the hydrocarbon elements resident in all the 
carbonaceous strata underlying the rock-oil re- 
gion, that is to say, impregnating the Silurian 
black slate (Utica), the Devonian black shales 
(Marcellus and Genesee of New York), and the 
coal seams and carbonaceous shales of the bitu- 
minous coal measures. Indeed, we are disposed 
to assign the oil and gas to the lower-seated Si- 
lurian and Devonian deposits almost exclusive- 
iy, and for these strong reasons: First, that 
they come forth, and very abundantly, in large 
districts far remote from any tracts of the coal 
formation, and where those inferior rocks are 
the only carbonaceous ones which underlie the 
surface. Secondly, that a like discharge of pe- 
troleum and combustible gases occurs in none 
| of the other coal-fields of the earth, even where 
| their coal-beds are notoriously bituminous and 
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dangerously full of fire-damp. Thirdly, there | 
are some differences, so the chemists inform us, | 
between these native hydrogenous products and | 
the genuine coal-oils and their resultants, pro- | 
cured by artificial methods of separation. All 

these facts awaken a strong surmise, confirmed 

by the obvious diversities in the specific gravi- | 
ties and other qualities, and by the excessively 

offensive and non-bituminous odors of some of | 
the petroleums of the countries exterior to the 

coal-field, such as that of certain localities in 

Canada, that the greater portion of the oil and | 
gas is really derived from the marine animal 
carbonaceous shales, and not from the vegetable 
beds of coal and their coaly rocks. The occur- | 
rence of so many symptoms of rock-oil within 
the limits of the coal-fields, now replaced by such 
a multitude of productive oil-wells, tells for al- 
most naught against this hypothesis, as it is 
known that the Silurian and Devonian black 
carbonaceous shales pass under all the north- 
western and western districts of the coal meas- 
ures. 

My view of the process of extrication of the 
petroleum from the lower strata and of its accu 
mulation in the pores, crevices, and joints of the 
upper ones, is simply this: We may conceive 
that during the epoch, or the perhaps successive 
epochs, of the uplifting of all these water-buried 
and water-side sedimentary strata, earthquake 
pulsations and other undulations of the crust 
formed and fixed the flexures in the strata which 
we have described, and that during the earth- 
quake oscillations, and even after their cessa- 
tion, a copious amount of the highly-heated sub- 
terranean steam, the constant attendant upon 
earthquakes, heated the strained and ruptured 
rocky beds, dislodged their more volatile con- 
stituents, and carried or distilied these latter, 
one portion into the atmosphere and a residuary 
part into the interstices of the overlying cooler 
and less fractured strata. Upon this hypothesis 
we see how in those belts of the Alleghanies 
where the crust was most convulsed and the 
rocks were most contorted and highly heated, 
the coal-beds were actually coked into dense an- 
thracite, and how further from the lines of max- 
imum subterranean pulsation and steaming of 
the rocks the volatile matters below the surface 
were progressively less expelled, till entering 
the petroleum districts the crust movements and 
warming were so moderate that they only suf- 
ficed to displace the tarry and gaseous matters 
from the underlying beds, to leave them, at least 
in part, in the cavities and cells and fractures 
of the overresting strata. 





WHY AUNT DILLY NEVER 
MARRIED. 

‘TTYWASN’T for want of chances I staid sin- 
gle,” said Aunt Dilly, with a decisive nod 

of her head. 
Clara, who was just beginning to have beaux 
home from lyceum, glanced up from her draw- 
ing at — lady’s pointed nose and peaked | 





chin, and wondered within herself if they were 
always so long and sharp. 

Aunt Dilly caught the look; for whatever 
had become of the charms of youth her eyes 
and ears had lost none of their original keen- 
ness. 

**Don’t you believe me?” quoth she, giving 
a hitch to the left shoulder of her dress. 

Then she made several more short nods, and 
smiled to herself as if at old memories. 

**Didn’t you never hear me tell about Linus 
Leach and his cherry-party ?” asked she, pres- 


| ently. 


‘* What was it, Aunt Dilly ?” returned good- 
natured Bessy, who had heard the story ever 
since she was a small girl often and often. 

Aunt Dilly threaded her needle complacently. 

‘*Linus was some older than I was, but he 
took a great shine to me, and I expect I was 
well-looking and appearing as any of them. I 
could dance like a top, too, and I was a good 
deal sought after for a partner at all the balls 
and parties,” said she, frowning with an air of 
superiority at Clara. ‘* Linus paid me a sight 
of attention, and I expect nothing but he would 
have made me an ofter if I hadn't been so off- 
ish. He made me a present of the first um- 
brella that ever was brought into this town, and 
I was always sorry, if he wou/d give it to me, 
that it hadn't been silk. He lived up in what 
is Law’‘ston’s Mills now, on the old Weather- 
bee farm, and it was a grand, good fruit-place, 
I can tell you. 

‘One time he invited all us young folks there 
to eat cherries. He had a noble cherry-orchard, 
and he went and cut down some of the best 
trees, so we could pick the cherries handy and 
at our ease. Then if he saw any body getting 
an uncommon:nice bunch he would say, ‘ No, 
na, that is for Miss Dilly! Let Miss Dilly have 
that!’ Molly Holister was a real hector, so 
she would try to get the best ones on purpose to 
plague him; then she would ask, ‘ Why couldn’t 
she have them? She wanted good cherries as 
well as Dilly!’ 

**Yes, I suppose I might have gone up there 
to live if I had run of that notion; but Leach 
was as gray as a rat then, and he wa’n’t con- 
sidered over-bright neither. So I didn’t give 
him no encouragement, and he got to going 
with Hepsibah Hitchcock after she come in 
town and set up tailoring; and finaliy he didn't 
marry nobody, but went out West and died 
there.” 

‘*But didn’t you have an offer from any 
body ?” queried little Lucy, who sat on the floor 
with her lap full of kittens, greedy for any thing 
which sounded like a story. 

** Tchis !” ejaculated Aunt Dilly, by which 
she meant tosay Yes. ‘I had offers a plenty— 
or might have had if I'd wanted them. The 
young fellows understood that I was smart to 
work besides being lively company ; and I didn’t 
pass for any body’s fool, I can tell you. I sup- 
pose likely I might have married to Cephas 
Johnson if I'd been a mind to. He run after 
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me till he saw ‘twan’t of no further use. I broke 
him up of it finally one night when a whole 
string of young folks was coming home from an 
apple-paring at Uncle Josiah Chandler’s. 

‘We had been having a high time all the 
evening naming apples and cracking our jokes, 
and we felt pretty full of the matter and ready 
for most any thing—all but Cephas. He was 
trudging along sober as a judge, and by-and-by 
what does he do but come up to me and ask if 
he should have the pleasure of my company 


home? So I picks up an old broomstick that | 


happened to be lying there, and holding it- out, 
I says, says I, ‘Take that if you want some- 
thing to walk with!’ He appeared real dashed, 
and went off without saying another word. I 
was most sorry I did it; but if he hadn’t been a 
gump he would have known better than to step 
up that way when we were all walking along in 
a crowd together. He was a little lacking, but 


he had a nice farm, and I should have been sure | 


of a good home all my days if I had brought my 


mind to marry him. He took the hint though | 


upon that, and didn’t tag after me any more, 
but married Judith Gloucester of Porterly right 
away in few months, as soon as ever she could fix. 

‘«They were married at Porterly in the morn- 
ing, and had a house-warming here at Lamberton 
that same evening. All the young fellows and 
girls that Cephas used to go with were invited 
and made a great houseful. We played plays 
and carried on pretty high till, in one of the 
plays, somebody happened to tear one of the 
muslin window-curtains ; and then Cephas made 


such a dreadful to-do that it spoilt every thing. | 


Judith had wit enough to be ashamed of him, 
and she tried to turn it off and say it wasn’t 


any matter, she could mend it well enough; but | 


he kept breaking out every few minutes saying 
it was a great pity to tear a new curtain like 
that, and the one that did it must have been 
very careless. He just about spoilt the pleasure 
of the company, and I was real glad it wasn't 
me that was his wife if he was such a small, 
stingy soul.” 

Aunt Dilly pared the patch to fit a hole in her 
calico apron, burnt by a spark of fire, and began 
sewing it on in silence 

‘*Were those all the beaux you ever had, 
Aunt Dilly?” asked Clara, looking innocent. 

“ No indeed ; I guess not!” exclaimed the old 


lady, emphatically snipping off a thread as she | 


thought of the manner in which the hopes of her 
retinue of admirers had been cut off. 

‘*Tell more,” said Lucy, stroking the sleep- 
ing kittens. 

**T expect likely I might have been keeping 
house for Dr. Dillingham to-day if I had been 
so inclined,” asserted Aunt Dilly, looking about 
her with an air of triumphant defiance. 

‘*Why, Aunt Dilly, I didn’t know you ever 
even spoke with him!” exclaimed Bessy, 

‘*T haven't said I ever did,” retorted the an- 
cient belle rather fiercely. ‘Can't folks tell 
nothing by other folks looks and manners, I 
want to know? Many and many a Sunday 


when he has been preaching for our minister, 
while he was a widower, he has eyed me 
sharp that I dropped my veil over my face, till 
finally I got learnt if I saw the old Doctor in 
the pulpit to make it a point to always sit with 
my veildown. And I most commonly kept my 
seat till he had passed down the alsle, then 
slipped out the other door from where I saw 
him stop and stand looking and looking, as in 
tent as could be, to see when I came along. It 
was just so after he lost each of his wives, and 
he has had three of them besides the present 
one, 

‘** How do you suppose he found out you were 
| not married ?” asked Clara. 

‘* There would be folks enough ready to tell 
him. I had reason to think my name was men- 
tioned to him, with a recommend, more than 
once,” returned Aunt Dilly, mysteriously. 

**T wonder you didn’t have him,” remarked 

dessy. 

“Not I! I never had no hankering to be a 

minister’s wife, though I have often thought I 
was cut out for one. I could lead off in society 
so well, and then I was sprightly without being 
giddy and full of foolish notions, even when I 
Was a young girl. That wasn’t such a dreadful 
long while ago neither, Miss!” she continued, 
frowning again upon Clara, whom she discovered 
slyly smiling. 
**You have had beaux since Dr. Dilling- 
jham’s day, haven’t you, Aunt Dilly?” asked 
| Bessy, wishing to restore the equanimity of the 
| old lady’s ruffled temper. 

** Well, I expect I might have had if it hadn't 
been for Mrs. Talkenton. I expect I might 
have been second wife to her father if she hadn't 
seen how things were going, and took it upon 
herself to meddle and make in what was none 
of her business. The old gentleman was mighty 
soft, and pretty near as good as made an offer 
of himself once or twice; but I never quite 
made up my mind I would marry to him, and I 
have never been sorry I didn’t. He isn’t living 
now, and I think whether or no I shouldn't have 
felt lonesomer and more forlorn like if I had been 
left a wiglow than to always remain single; and 
I never was one that was in a flutter to marry 
just for the sake, as folks say, of having J/rs. 
on my grave-stone.” 

**But, Aunt Dilly, didn’t any of your beaux 
really offer themselves to you after all?” asked 
Lucy, full of wonder. 

Aunt Dilly bridled, and puckered up her 
mouth contemptuously. 

‘¢*Pears to me you are over-young to be fill- 
ing your head up with beaux and offers. When 
I was your years nobody never heard such talk 
from me, and I should think you would be bet- 
ter employed studying your book than in inter- 
rupting older people with your saucy questions.” 

Lucy looked astonished, not understanding 
her offense; but she folded her handkerchief 
about one of the kittens for a shawl and held 
her peace. 

Immediately Aunt Dilly started up. 
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‘Somebody is driving into the yard! Who 
is it, girls?” said she, adjusting her ‘‘ Scotch 
pebbles” and peering cautiously from the win- 
dow. ‘*QOh, it is Mr. Norridgewock! I s’pose 
like enough he has got some errand with your 
father; but then, as he has lost his wife lately, 
it is likely he is looking out for another, and I 
don’t want to put myself in his way to encourage 
him, nor to make talk.” 

Se Aunt Dilly retreated to the citadel of her 
own room, fully convinced, dear old soul! that 
she had had and neglected—not to say rejected 
—another ** chance to get married.” 





SIGN-LANGUAGE. 


N General Marcy’s book, ‘* The Prairie Trav- 
eler,” one of the most interesting passages 
gives an account of the signs used by the In- 
dians in their communications with strangers. 
Their system of signs stands to them in lieu of 
all foreign languages whatever, and constitutes 
in effect a kind of universal language. ‘‘ The 
signs,” says the General, ‘‘are exceedingly grace- 
ful and significant, and what was a fact of much 
astonishment to me, I discovered they were very 
nearly the same as those practiced by the mutes 
in our deaf and dumb schools, and were com- 
prehended by them with perfect facility.” 
Perhaps no better idea could be given of the 
extent to which signs can suffice for intercourse 
than by showing how the art is practiced among 
the deaf and dumb, to whom it is indispensable. 
Let us suppose we spend an hour in an institu- 
tion for this class. 
School has just opened for morning lessons. 


The pupils take seats for a writing-lesson, with | 


which exercise the school-work to-day com- 
mences. One who is late in getting to his seat 
disturbs his neighbor, and mars the formation 
of a letter. Instantly the offended party as- 
sumes the perpendicular. He fixes the disturb- 
er with his glittering eye; he then moulds his 
face into a scowl, importing unmistakable anger. 
He clenches one fist, and grinds the desk with 
it; with the forefinger of the other hand he 
points to the blotted or otherwise ill-formed 
letter. He then jerks up his forefinger, and, so 
to speak, harpoons the offender with it, dashing 
it menacingly in his direction, and shaking it so 
for a quarter of a minute, gives a suppressed 
grunt, and is down again to his writing. The 
defaulter receives the reproof with humility, ad- 
mits its justice by nodding mildly, his eyes the 
while assuming a deprecating expression, being 
enlarged to their utmost, to show how complete- 
ly he sees himself in the wrong. The fingers 
of his right hand begin to comb circularly on 
his brow, to intimate some confusion existed in 
that quarter, or, in other words, that the affair 
was an accident, andno_harm meant. He then 
turns round to those aoa tien hs are watch- 
ing matters, changes his ——,, of 
contempt, puffs out the smallest of puffs, as if 
the bubble would only take that quantity of 
breath to blow it away, and slightly shrugs his 


! 
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shoulders, as if he would say: ‘* Here’s an up- 
roar about nothing!” 

In a little while the eye of one wearies of her 
copy-book, and wanders about for relief. It is 
arrested by the snow-flakes beginning to fall. 
In excitement at the discovery she beats the 
desk, and when all start up amazed at the in- 
terruption, and fasten their gaze on the inter- 
rupter, who is still drumming like the town- 
crier with news to tell, which he avoids proclaim- 
ing until his audience be large enough, her eager 
eyes and dancing movement, as she hitches up 
and down, bespeak the importance of the forth- 
coming announcement. Her schoolmates grow 


|angry at the delay, and draw down their eye- 


brows. Forefingers are stretched out, and waved 
from side to side, at first gently, while the eyes 
express inquiry, but are soon wagged rapidly, 
and with vehemence, putting the question more 
decidedly as to what the matter is. The drum- 
mer now taps on her teeth, and shakes her ex- 
tended arms, to imitate the quick flying of a 
bird, without, however, doing the forward move- 
ment that properly accompanies the mimic rep- 
resentation of flying. By this she intimates 
that there is snow—something white, that is, or 
of tooth-color—coming flutteringly down. So 
red is lip-color, yellow is neck-color, black is 
eyebrow-color, etc. 

The idea of cold occurs in connection with 
the snow. It is expressed by sinking the head 
between the shoulders, and gathering one’s self 
up as much as may be into a ball, to keep in 
the vital heat. In like manner the fingers of 


|} each hand are gathered tightly together, and the 





fists pressed in upon the chest. Shivering is 
done. The teeth chatter. Eyes twinkle with 
comic pity, while long breaths are slowly taken 
in and slowly given out again. One little fel- 
low, who has been regarding the snow with any 
thing but a friendly look, bemoans himself with 
no comic undercurrent; he puts his open palm 
upon his breast, then with sudden vehemence 
flings back his hand, shutting his eyes the while, 
and turning away his head, to intimate that the 
very sight of itistoomuch. His amused neigh- 
bor smacks his lips and pats his breast, to signify 
how entirely different are his feelings. It is 
curious to note how pleasure and its opposite are 
talked of stomachically ; the signs for these sen- 
sations being first used at a period of life when 
enjoyment is centred in the single shape of food. 
The notion of cold being welcome to any one, 
offends the first speaker; he doubles up his fist 
hard, and raps upon his brow, then jerks his 
forefinger toward the party who has ventured 
the distasteful heterodoxy, and resumes the rap- 
ping till his brow reddens. To rap thus denotes 
the idea of stupidity, as if one rapped and rapped 
where nobody was at home. The charge of be- 
ing stupid, so forcibly made, is received with 
quite a charming smile. The accused sits erect, 
and expands himself, to enjoy over his whole 
person the grateful influence. He slowly brings 
in his hands upon his breast, and there presses 
them hard, the one over the other, the mode in 














which deaf-mutes indicate affection. Such a 
feeling, he says, he entertains toward the cold. 
It is his very dear friend. He then, with the 
thumb-nail of one hand, which he holds open, 
draws a line across his brow, which his neigh- 
bor has just likened to a house where no one 
was at home. The extended thumb denotes 
goodness, as the little finger left open when the 
rest of the hand is shut signifies badness. What- 
ever the thumb touches is talked of as being 
good. By drawing it over his brow, the boy 
repels the accusation of being stupid, and sub- 
stitutes for it the counter-assertion that every 
thing in that quarter is good. Instead of being 
a fool, he is, on the contrary, a very knowing 
fellow, and his remarks savor only of sound 
sense. An eye that has been on the watch de- 
tects the master rising from an exercise that 
was under correction; a rapidly waved hand, 
and a quick, short dabbling with the finger to- 
ward the point of approach, communicates the 
danger, and all are immediately, with preter- 
natural intentness, bent over their writing. 

The master taps the desk to obtain attention, 
but so thoroughly are the pupils occupied with 
their copy-books that no one is disturbed. The 
tapping goes on, and at length suspicious eyes 
look up, but become assured when the purport 
of the tapping comes forth: it is merely to an- 
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deafness. Point-blank denial meets the charge. 
‘*No, not long,” says the shaken head of the 
accused. He spreads out the towel to show 
that it is dry, while his angry glance going and 
returning from it to the eyes of his school-fel- 
lows, would draw their perception toward the 
fact. The cloth is snatched away, and the 
crowd of expectants is broken up. One remains 
like the after-swell of a storm, or the taste of a 
bitter pill, causing wry faces when the pill is 


| gone over. Says Nemesis, holding up one fin- 


nounce a change of school-exercise. By mak-| 


ing the palms an open book, and shutting them 
from the hinge, the command is given to put 


away copy-books. Slates are now brought out | 
from desks, and a search for the dusters lying | 


about the room follows. Each pupil who finds 


| 


one becomes the centre of a group either quietly | 
awaiting their turn, or struggling for priority in | 


snatching the desired article when the slate of 
the first finder shall be clean enough. In one 


case which arrests me, the party whose duty is | 


to wet a corner of the duster has neglected to do 


so. An indignant onlooker puts his finger to | 


the inside of his underlip, to indicate wetness, 
then shakes his head—the invariable sign of 
negation. He hereby states that the towel is 
not wet. His rounded eyes while so expressing 
himself, followed by his head being suddenly re- 


ger and pointing: ‘* You are one,” and “we,” 
pointing to himself and the group now else- 
where, ‘‘are many.” ‘To signify many all the 
fingers are held up and waved. ‘ I,” pointing 
to himself, ‘‘will never give things to you,” 
makes-believe to hand over something, then sud- 
denly stops and shakes his head. 

Conviction, says terse theology, is not conver- 
sion. Here is the case in point. The convict- 
ed but unconverted transgressor against school- 
boy good-fellowship curls scornful lips, and puffs 
a small puff. He half averts his head, and 
wholly averts his eyes, and knocks backward his 
knuckles once against an acrial tambourine. It 
is not worth his while to knock twice. ‘* Away, 
slight boy!” his action exclaims, with the forci- 
bleness of Aufidius in the play. ‘Ist possi- 
ble?” ask the dilated eyes of insulted Coriola- 
nus, conscious both of honest intent and of phys- 
ical superiority. Gesture-language never lacks 
strength of expression to convey strength of feel- 
ing. As naturally, and as much by inevitable 
sequence, as when an elastic stocking takes the 
form of the limb on which it is drawn, do atti- 
tude, look, and movement correspond to the 
emotion that underlies them. Contempt has 


| Spoken strongly; it now speaks more strongly 


tracted and his back stiffened, signify his aston- | 


ishment thereat; while his hand spread out, 


palm upward, and the continued look of aston- | 


ishment with which his eyes traverse the circle, 


invite attention to the circumstance. As the} 


operation of cleansing is prolonged, dissatisfac- 
tion grows. A general extension of left arms 
takes place, not with military promptitude and 
uniformity, but now one, and by-and-by anoth- 


still. The mute Aufidius turns full upon his 
adversary, takes imaginary saliva from his mouth, 
and does the action of throwing it upon his oppo- 
nent’s face. Recovered from the stunning effect 
of so unlooked-for a blow, Coriolanus pockets 
his passion to a more convenient season. He 
merely breathes hard, nods after the fashion of 
Banquo’s ghost, but with rather less of menace, 
and then points to the clock and out to the play- 
ground. He then stalks off. Stulk is not, in 
this connection, a stilted word, but correctly de- 
scribes the mode of departure adopted. 

I watch two of the older girls, who, with 
knitted brows and parted lips, are puzzling over 
asum. Their eyes are on one slate; they look 
at it with their heads bent low. Long and close 
inspection does not reveal the secret. They 
next try another point of view, and sit upright ; 


er. Slowly, and as if with effort, the right hand | but the lines of perplexity written on their coun- 


stretches over to the wrist of the other, and is 


trailed upward to the shoulder, and in some | 


eases across the breast. This indicates length 
of time. ‘*How slow you are!” School-boy 
ire, like dry thorns, is soon in a blaze. The 
combative propensities, said to be located in the 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


tenances do not become effaced. The eyes of 
one form themselves into a note of interroga- 
tion, and make inquiry at the eyes of the other. 
The reply comes in a gloomier and more trou- 
bled aspect. ‘* No,” it says; “‘allis dark still.” 
By-and-by, however, the corrugated brows re- 


brain next door to the osseous structure where- | lax, and a hand is lifted up to deprecate inter- 

in the hearing apparatus is lodged, are clearly | ruption by further remark just at present. A 
ss . 7 . . . . 

not destroyed by the visitation whose result is | clew has evidently presented itself, and is being 
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followed up. Meanwhile the eyes wink hard, 
as if making great efforts to swallow down some- 
thing. At length they cease winking, and in a 
little while expand complacently. Then the 
face smiles all over, and many rapid nods are 
given. With her thumb-nail she taps her brow 
-—the mode of signifying ‘‘I know it.” The 
eyes of her neighbor open wide, and express 
great interest; they then swiftly change into the 
inquiry: ‘* How do you doit?” This they ask 
by looking hard at her companion and winking 
very fast and in a troubled manner, while the 
girl herself moves restlessly on her seat, much 
like a dog expectant of a bone. She repeats 
the question by pointing to the perplexing sum, 
and then shaking her open palm sideways, while 
the look of interrogation remains in the eyes. 
To strengthen the solicitation, the inquirer’s head 
is shaken in unison with her hand. ‘Show 
me,” she adds, patting softly under her eye, 
and glancing to the slate, to indicate that her 
eye is looking out for the explanation. Thus 
adjured, the party who has penetrated the mys- 
tery proceeds judicially. In order that no mis- 
take may arise as to any partition of credit in 
the discovery, she formally puts the question: 
**Do you know it?” tapping her brow with the 
thumb-nail as explained above, while the eyes 
look interrogation. An energetic admission of 
total ignorance is made. The fingers of one 
hand touch lightly her brow, and are flung from 
it with force. This full confession is satisfac- 
tory, for her companion at once presses her lips 
together, and nods her head. She then beckons 
for attention, and one engrossment absorbs the 
two. 

Out of twenty persons, say the statists, such 
and such a number are sure to be of this dispo- 
sition, and such and such a number of that. I 
have not had my attention drawn strongly to it 
before, but the certainty of one or two whose 
propensity is mischief being hid like a leaven 
among school-children breaks upon me as a 
beam of light when I see a little monkey stretch- 
ing out to pull another’s hair, and straightway 
wearing the appearance of being excessively oc- 
eupied with his lessons. A countryman once 
criticised a work of art representing, among oth- 
er things, a porcine family feeding. He ob- 
served that one of them at least ought to have 
had a foot in the dish. In like manner repre- 
sentations of schools where all the pupils might 
have borne banners with the strange device 
“‘ Excelsior,” are surely defective in leaving out 
every indication that a leaven of earthliness is 
under the heavenly surface. The youngster 
whose hair has been pulled casts about for the 
offender, and, probably made wise by experience, 
attributes blame to the party deserving it. But, 
a mild denial and a look of innocence meeting 
him, his faith wavers, and he glances elsewhere. 
He catches a witness of the transaction laugh- 
ing, and fastens upon him as the guilty individ- 
ual. ‘ You,” says he, pointing to the person 
addressed, “ pulled my hair,” imitating the act. 
The accused shakes his head from side to side, 





and purses up his mouth into the formation it 
assumes when one utters the word ‘‘No.” «J 
am sure it was you,” says the accuser, bringing 
vehemently a clenched fist on his other palm, 
which is held open for the stroke, “ for you 
laughed,” striking rapidly his chin with the hol- 
low of his hand between thumb and forefinger, 
The accused becomes angry in turn, and persist- 
ent reiteration of the charge kindles his wrath 
to flame. He blazes out with the strong mono- 
syllable of three letters used by angry folks to 
denote that a statement made lacks basis of 
facts. ‘*A lie,” says the irate youngster, cut- 
ting once with his forefinger between his lips, 
and flinging the said finger scornfully toward 
the accuser. 

Of course, a dialogue of this nature is not un- 
observed. He of the pulled hair appeals to the 
company generally, pressing his thumb upon his 
breast, and traversing with inquiring eyes the on- 
lookers. He hereby asks if he is right. Many 
shaken heads say ‘‘ No ;” but nobody betrays the 
real offender, who all this while is so exceeding- 
ly intent on his book as not to be aware of the 
commotion in his vicinity. At length the cor- 
ners of laughing eyes turning to this busy indi- 
vidual, and his known habits of mischief, con- 
firm the first suspicion. When Mr. Innocence 
looks up in wonderment to ask what the matter 
is, the flashing eye of the aggrieved confronts 
him. ‘‘ Fox,” says the mimic action that at 
once saluteshim. In representing this incarna- 
tion of cunning the shut hand is grated along 
the cheek to the tapering chin, to show the ani- 
mal’s conformation of face, while the head is 
held down and to a side, with the eyes looking 
askance, The effort to still keep on his mask 
of ignorance is too much for the general forbear- 
ance, and indignant repetitions of the assertion 
that he is a fox meet him from every quarter. 
He then lightly and quickly with his forefinger 
brushes an imaginary speck of dust upward from 
off his brow, hereby saying that it was nothing 
but fun, a mere speck of merriment resting on 
the surface of his mind, which a finger’s touch 
will remove. Thus literally he treats the mat- 
ter with levity. ‘Many times,” says an on- 
looker, spreading wide his hands, and fanning 
with them up and down, each wave of each fin- 
ger denoting once. All the fingers wave to de- 
note frequency. ‘‘ You are often in mischief.” 
“‘You,” pointing to him, “are bad,” shaking 
little finger. ‘‘ Very bad,” striking one little 
finger across the other. ‘‘ Troublesome,” put- 
ting his hand to his breast, and slowly inflating, 
then slowly emptying his lungs, afterward suf- 
fering his head to droop forward, as if too ex- 
hausted to support it. Mr. Innocence does not 
relish this phase of the business, and according- 
ly becomes very anxious to go on with his les- 
sons. 

These are all bond fide remarks made by deaf 
and dumb children in the manner mentioned. 
One can see from this that pantomime might be 
studied to more purpose than merely to render 
clowns on the stage grotesque. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 5th of June, leaving 
the result of the important operations on the 
Mississippi still undecided. 

When our last Record closed the Army of the Po- 
tomac, under General Hooker, having crossed the 
Rappahannock, was engaged with the Confederate 
forces under General Lee. The failure of this move- 
ment to accomplish the results which were aimed at 
is known. For the details we must rely wholly upon 
the accounts of newspaper correspondents, no full 
official reports having been published. The design 
of this movement is evident. Instead of attacking 
the enemy in his intrenchments near Fredericksburg, 
as General Burnside had done, Hooker proposed to 
turn these works, gain their rear, interpose between 
them and Richmond, and thus compel Lee to retreat 
or to fight outside of his intrenchments. To do this 
he was obliged to advance into a country with the 
topography of which he was imperfectly acquaint- 
ed, while it was thoroughly known to the enemy. 
The preliminary steps were successful. Deceiving 
the enemy by feints of a crossing at points three or 
four miles below Fredericksburg, General Hooker 
pushed three divisions of his army to Kelly’s Ford, 
twenty-five miles up the river, where they crossed 
without opposition, then wheeled to the south, and 
reached Chancellorsville, a solitary mansion near a 
cross-roads, five or six miles southwest of Fredericks- 
burg. A strong cavalry force, under General Stone~ 


man, had been in the mean while dispatched to 
make a wide detour and destroy the railroad lead- 
ing from Richmond to Fredericksburg, so as to pre- 
vent reinforcements from reaching the army of Lee. 


Of this expedition we shall speak hereafter. Soon 
after the crossing at Kelly’s Ford the other divisions 
of the army passed the Rappahannock at points low- 
er down, but still above Fredericksburg, the atten- 
tion of the enemy being diverted by the feints made 
at crossings below that city. These divisions joined 
their comrades near Chancellorsville, none of them 
having met with serious opposition. Thus, on the 
30th of April, the entire Army of the Potomac, with 
the exception of a single division under General 
Sedgwick, which was left behind at the former posi- 
tion near Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, had 


crossed the Rappahannock, and, having turned the | 


left of the enemy, had gained his rear, and were 
massed near Chancellorsville. At this time General 


Hooker issued his order, noted in our last Record, to | 


the effect that the ‘‘ enemy must either ingloriously 
fly, or come out and give us battle on our own 
ground, where certain destruction awaits him.” 
Thus far the object of the movement had been at- 
tained. The Confederate intrenchments, from the 
front of which Burnside had been driven back, were 
turned. Our forces were behind them, and Lee was 
forced to come down from his fortified heights and 
meet Hooker upon open ground. The forces in the 
field can only be roughly estimated. They were 
probably between 60,000 and 80,000 on either side, 
ours rather outnumbering theirs. The action, or 
series of actions which ensued, commenced on Satur- 
day, May 2. Our line of battle was drawn up fac- 
ing the northeast, looking toward the intrenchments 
behind Fredericksburg. The enemy’s left over- 
lapped our right, and on this point the attack was 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 158.—S 


| 


made. A strong force under General Jackson, one 
of the ablest and by far the most popular leader 
in the Confederate army, dashed upon the Eleventh 
Division which had been posted here, routed it at 
once, and drove it in confusion from the field. The 
rout of this Division was only prevented from be- 
coming a serious disaster by the bravery of the Sec- 
ond Division, formerly under the immediate com- 
mand of General Hooker, but now led by General 
Berry, who checked the advance of the enemy. The 
Confederate General Jackson, familiarly known as 
**Stonewall Jackson,” was fatally wounded on the 
evening of this day. He had gone with his staff 
beyond the line of the Confederate skirmishers, and 
on returning, the party being mistaken for a body 
of our cavalry, was fired upon by hisown men. He 
was struck by three balls, two of which passed 
through the left arm, the other through the right 
hand. The left arm was amputated, but he died 
eight days after. With the possible exceptions of 
Jefferson Davis and General Lee there was no other 
man whose loss would have been so severely felt in 
the Southern Confederacy. During the night of 
Saturday an attack was made by our forces upon 
Jackson's Division, who were forced back from the 
position which they had gained. Taking advantage 
of this success, General Hooker made such changes 
in the position of his troops as were rendered neces- 
sary by the events which had occurred, and awaited 
the assault of the enemy on the following day. The 
attack was made on our left early in the morning, 
and after a severe action, which lasted six hours, the 
enemy gained possession of the plank road leading 
past Chancellorsville to Fredericksburg, and our 
forces were drawn back and concentrated nearer to 
the Chancellor house. The enemy had thus won 
some ground in this action, but had gained no im- 
portant advantage and suffered severely. 

In the mean while General Sedgwick, who had 
been left behind at Falmouth, perceiving that the 
enemy had withdrawn nearly all his forces from 
Fredericksburg, crossed the river, stormed the heights 
from which Burnside had been repulsed, and then, 
on Sunday evening, advanced some distance toward 
Chancellorsville, along the plank road, where he 
encountered a strong force of the enemy, who lay 
directly between him and Hooker's divisions. On 
Monday the enemy, abandoning the attack upon 
Hooker, turned in force upon the corps of Sedgwick, 
and drove him back upon and out of the fortifica- 
tions which he had captured, and compelled him to 
recross the river. The crossing was effected during 
the night of Monday. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday a severe rain- 
storm set in. The rivers began to rise rapidly, 
threatening to cut Hooker off from his supplies. 
Apprehending that his position would become un- 
tenable, he resolved to retreat to his old position on 
the other side of the Rappahannock. The order was 
given on Tuesday morning. Roads were cut to the 
fords, and at 10 o'clock in the night the retreat was 
commenced, apparently without being suspected by 
the enemy. By daylight the whole army with all 
its trains and artillery was safely across the river. 
General Hooker issued an order ‘‘ tendering to the 
army his congratulations on its achievements of the 
last seven days, If it has not accomplished,” he 
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says, ‘all that was expected, the reasons are well 
known to the army. It is sufficient to say they 
were of a character not to be foreseen or prevented 
by human sagacity or resources, In withdrawing 
from the south bank of the Rappahannock before 
delivering a general battle to our adversaries, the 
army has given renewed evidence of its confidence in 
itself. In fighting at a disadvantage we would have 
been recreant to our trust. Profoundly loyal and 
conscious of its strength the Army of the Potomac 
will give or decline battle whenever its interest or 
honor may demand....By our celerity and secrecy 
of movement our advance and passage of the rivers 
were undisputed, and on our withdrawal not a rebel 
returned to follow. We have made long marches, 
crossed rivers, surprised the enemy in his intrench- 
ments, and whenever ‘we have fought we have in- 
flicted heavier blows than we have received. We 
have taken from the enemy five thousand prisoners, 
and fifteen colors, captured and brought off seven 
pieces of artillery, and placed hors de combat eighteen 
thousand of his chosen troops. We have destroyed 
his dépéts filled with vast amounts of stores, dam- 
aged his communications, captured prisoners within 
the fortifications of his capital, and filled his country 
with fear and consternation.”———The enemy, how- 
ever, claim a decided victory in the whole series of 
operations. General Lee, in his congratulatory ad- 
dress to his army says: “ Under trying vicissitudes 
of heat and storm, you attacked the enemy strongly 
intrenched in the depths of a tangled wilderness, 
and again on the hills of Fredericksburg, fifteen 
miles distant, and, by the valor that has triumphed 
on so many fields, forced him once more to seek 
safety beyond the Rappahannock.”-——Of the losses 
in men and material on either side no accurate esti- 
mate can be formed. It is affirmed by the Secretary 
of War that only one-third of our forces were actu- 
ally engaged in the battles, and against these the 
whole force of the enemy was hurled in solid masses. 
As they gained no solid advantage except their first 
one in the rout of the Eleventh Division, their loss 
at other points apparently exceeded ours ; here, ours 
probably exceeded theirs. The enemy claim to have 
taken a large number of prisoners, and immense 
quantities of small-arms and supplies, besides many 
cannon. We find nothing to confirm this statement; 
and as Jackson was soon checked in his success 
against the Eleventh, and the guns which he had 
captured were retaken, and as the retreat was wholly 
unmolested, the trains being sent in advance, it 





would seem that these claims are unfounded. <A | 


statement compiled as far as possible from official re- 
ports makes our losses in the battles of Chancellors- 
ville, or ** the Wilderness,” as they are named by the 
enemy, to have been killed 1512, wounded 9518—in 
all 11,030, to which are to be added about 2500 miss- 
ing, who are probably prisoners. A great propor- 
tion of those set down as wounded were only slightly 
injured, and were soon capable of service. The in- 
cidental statements contained in the Southern jour- 
nals confirm the opinion which was formed on other 
grounds, that their loss in killed and wounded was 
at least equal to our own, while in prisoners it was 
certainly greater. General Hooker's statement that 
they had 18,000 men put hors de combat is probably 
nearly correct. To our loss, as above estimated, of 
13,500 men at Chancellorsville is, we presume, to be 
added that of Sedgwick, which was severe. Upon 
the whole, it may be concluded that, while the pres- 
tige of victory remains with the enemy, the actual 
loss on each side was about equally divided. 


The last sentence quoted from General Hooker’s 
congratulatory order refers especially to a brilliant 
expedition accomplished by a body of cavalry under 
General Stoneman. The object in view was to cut 
off the communications between Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg, and thus prevent Lee from receiving re- 
inforcements. But owing to continuous rains, which 
prevented the passage of the rivers, the expedition 
set out too late to attain this—the great body of the 
enemy’s forces around and beyond Richmond hav ing 
been already sent forward. The expedition, 2700 
strong, crossed the Rappahannock simultancously 
with the passage by Hooker's army, and without 
serious opposition gained the rear of Lee’s position 
at Fredericksburg, and then separated into three di- 
visions, each directed against a particular line of 
communication. All of these effected their object 
more or less completely, damaging the railroads and 
destroying much property. The main body, having 
reunited, commenced their return on the 2d of May, 
by nearly the same route on which they advanced, 
and with little loss rejoined the main army, from 
which they had had no intelligence, on the north 
side of the Rappahannock. They had moved for 
nine days within the enemy’s lines, cut the canal 
which was his main source of supply, torn up bridges 
and portions of the railways, and inflicted great 
damage by destroying large amounts of commissary 
stores. Still, as General Hooker had no informa- 
tion of the success of this expedition, and had aban- 
doned his position on the south of the Rappahan- 
nock, it has little permanent effect upon the issue 
of the campaign, beyond showing that the entire 
force of the Confederate Army of Virginia was mass- 
ed under Lee at Fredericksburg. The most dashing 
exploit during this expedition was accomplished by 
a regiment of the Ira Harris Light Cavalry, under 
command of Colonel Kilpatrick. Leaving the main 
body at Louisa Court House on the 3d of May, he 
reached the Fredericksburg Railroad the next morn- 
ing, destroyed the dépédt, and tore up the rails for 
miles ; then pushed on to within two miles of Rich- 
mond, and captured prisoners within the line of for- 
tifications ; then turned to the Chickahominy, burn- 
ed a bridge, ran one train of cars into the river, and 
burned another loaded with provisions. Resuming 
his route on the 5th, he surprised a cavalry force of 
300 men, captured 35 men, burned a wagon-train 
with 20,000 barrels of grain and large amounts of 
stores, eluded a superior force of the enemy’s caval- 
ry who were in pursuit, destroying in the mean time 
a third wagon-train of the enemy, and on the morn- 
ing of the 7th reached our lines at Gloucester Point. 
The mareh of 200 miles around the enemy’s army 
was accomplished in less than five days, with a loss 
of one officer and 37 men, while of the enemy more 
than 300 were captured and paroled. 

A still more brilliant expedition has been accom- 
plished in the extreme south by a corps of Illinois 
cavalry, under the command of Colonel Grierson. 
Leaving Lagrange in Tennessee, near the border of 
Mississippi, on the 17th of April, they traversed al- 
most the entire length of the latter State, riding a 
distance of 800 miles through the heart of the ene- 
my’s country, in fourteen days, and arrived at Baton 
Rouge, in Louisiana, on the 2d of May. In this ex- 
pedition over 1000 prisoners and 1200 horses were 
captured, miles of rails on two important railroads 
were torn up, and stores to the value of four millions 
of dollars were destroyed. The map upon the fol- 
lowing page shows the region passed through by this 
expedition. 
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GRIERSON'S ROUTE FROM LA 


The operations of the Army of the Potomac dur- | 


ing the month are exceeded in importance by those 
of our army and navy on the Mississippi, which are 
still in progress. 


On the 30th of April General Grant landed his | 


forces at Bruinsburg, 65 miles below Vicksburg, 
and immediately advanced upon Port Gibson, where 


he was opposed by the Confederate General Bowen, | 


who was defeated, with a loss, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, of 1500 men. At Grand Gulf, 10 
miles above Bruinsburg, the enemy had begun to 
erect strong fortifications. These had been fired upon 


by our gun-boats a few days before, under cover of | 


AGRANGE TO BATON ROUGE. 


which the fleet had run past. Grant having now 
gained the rear of this post, Admiral Porter, two 
days after the fight at Port Gibson, returned to 
| Grand Gulf and found it abandoned. He reports it 
to have been the strongest place on the Mississippi; 

| had the enemy succeeded in finishing the fortifica- 
tions no fleet could have takenthem. Grant's army 
then marched upward toward Vicksburg, and on the 
12th of May encountered the enemy again at Ray- 
mond, net far from Jackson, the capital of the State 
of Mississippi, and again defeated them with a loss 
| of 800. Two days after, May 14, they were opposed 
by a corps of the enemy under General Joseph E. 
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Grant then turned t 


| 16th at Baker’s Creek, losing 4000 men an 


| directly upon the rear of Vicksburg. 
the hope of checking Grant, but was defe 


command of the Department of the Mississippi. | berton, the commander at that point, adv 
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of artillery. On the next day’the same force was 
encountered and defeated at Black River Bridge ten 
miles from Vicksburg, with a loss of 2600 men and 
17 pieces of artillery. On the 18th Vicksburg was 
closely invested, and the enemy were shut up within 
their works, which were found to be very strong. 
An attempt to carry them by storm was unsuccess- 
ful, and regular siege has been laid to the city by 
the land forces, the gun-boats in the river co-opera- 
ting. The gun-boat Cincinnati was sunk by the 
enemy’s fire on the 26th of May ; of those on board 
95 were killed and wounded, and 15 missing, sup- 
posed to have been drowned. The latest reliable 
accounts from Vicksburg come down to May 29. 
At this date the city was closely besieged; but Gen- 
eral Johnston was collecting all the scattered troops 
in the region in order to raise the siege. 
impossible to ascertain whether he has received, or 
is likely to receive, reinforcements from the Con- 
federate armies in Virginia and Tennessee. Upon 
this uncertainty depends the result of this renewed 
attack upon the Confederate strong-hold. If it suc- 
ceeds, the whole course of the Mississippi will be at 
once opened from source to mouth; for the capture 
of Port Hudson, the only remaining point of ob- 
struction, must in any case follow that of Vicks- 
burg. The map on the preceding page shows the 
seat of war on the Mississippi. The river runs 
nearly north and south: the top of the map as 
placed on our page is therefore west instead of north, 
as is customary ; the bottom east instead of south. 

Clement L. Vallandigham, a prominent member 
of Congress from Ohio, was arrested at Dayton by 
order of General Burnside, on the Sth of May, 
brought before a military commission, and convicted 
of ‘‘ publicly expressing, in violation of General Order 
No. 38 from Head-quarters of the Department of 
Ohio, sympathy for those in arms against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and declaring disloyal 
sentiments and opinions, with the object and pur- 
pose of weakening the power of the Government in 
its efforts to suppress an unlawful rebellion.”—The 
following is the specification of which he was found 
guilty : 


It is as yet 


“That the said Clement L. Vallandigham, a citizen of 
the State of Ohio, on or about the Ist day of May, 1863, at 
Mount Vernon, Knox County, Ohio, did publicly address 
a large meeting of citizens, and did utter sentiments in 


wicked, cruel, and unnecessary war; a war not being 
waged for the preservation of the Union; a war for the 
purpose of crushing out liberty and erecting a despotism; 
a war for the freedom of the blacks, and the enslavement 
of the whites;* stating that ‘if the Administration had so 
wished, the war could have been honorably terminated 
months ago;’ that ‘peace might have been honorably ob- 
tained by listening to the proposed intermediation of 
France;’ charging that ‘the Government of the United 
States was about to appoint Military Marshals in every 


district to restrain the people of their liberties, to deprive | 


them of their rights and privileges ;’ ‘ characterizing Gen- 


the people inform the minions of usurped power that they 
will not submit to such restrictions upon their liberties 


the better;’ declaring that he was, ‘at all times and upon | 


all occasions, resolved to do what he could to defeat the 
attempts now being made to build up a monarchy upon the 
ruins of our free Government.’ All of which opinions and 
sentiments, he well knew, did aid, comfort, and encourage 
those in arms against the Government, and could but in- 
duce in his hearers a distrust of their own Government, 
sympathy for those in arms against it, and a disposition 
to resist the laws of the land.” 


He was sentenced by the court ‘‘ to be placed in 
close confinement in some fortress of the United 
States, to be designated by the Commanding Officer 


be conducted constitutionally.” 
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of this Department, there to be kept during the con- 
tinuance of the war.” The sentence was approved 
by General Burnside, who designated Fort Warren, 
in Boston Harbor, as the place of confinement. The 
sentence was modified by the President to deporta- 
tion to the Confederate States, which was carried 
into effect. Public meetings to protest against this 
procedure have been held at various places. One 
was held at New York, on the 18th of May, before 
the action of the Government in respect to the case 
had been taken. To this meeting Governor Sey- 
mour addressed a letter, in which he said: ** The 
people of this country now wait with the deepest 
anxiety the decisions of the Administration upon 
these acts. Having given it a generous support in 
the conduct of the war, we pause to see what kind 
of Government it is for which we are asked to pour 
out our blood and our treasure. The f the 
Administration will determine in the minds of more 
than one half of the people of the loyal States 
whether the war is waged to put down the rebellion 
at the South or to destroy free institutions at the 
North.” Toa similar meeting at Albany, two days 
before, Governor Seymour wrote that the arrest of 
Mr. Vallandigham was ‘‘an act which has brought 
dishonor upon our country, which is full of danger 
to our persons and homes, and which bears upon its 


action 


front a conscious violation of law and justice.” 

A ** Peace Meeting” was held at New York, June 
3, under a call signed by several prominent politi- 
cians of the Democratic Party of the State. A long 
Address and a series of Resolutions were presented. 
The Address declared that the cardinal principles of 
the Democratic Party were: ‘‘ Opposition to a strong 
government ; strict construction of the Constitution ; 
the entire soverei rnty of the States; the limited 
powers of the Federal authority; close economy in 
public expenditures; aversion to British power on 
this continent; the expansion of our territory, in 
which all the States should hold equal rights; the 


largest liberty of the citizen consistent with public 


good; and that the best government is that which 
governs the least.” The Address went on to argue 
that the sovereignty of the States was the corner- 
stone of the party; that no ‘* State can be constitu- 
tionally coerced by the other States by force of 
arms ;” that ‘‘loyalty is due to the United States 


; , , | Ouly so far as > Federal Gove 2 acts withi 
words or in effect as follows: Declaring the present war ‘a | ‘ uly so far aS the ederal Government acts w ithin 
| the scope of its delegated powers, and no further ; 


j} and that ‘in all other respects loyalty is due to the 


respective States ;” that *‘ treason against the Fed- 
eral Government consists in overt acts against the 
exercise of its delegated powers of sovereignty, and 
treason against a State is warring against it in the 
exercise of its undelegated rights and powers.” The 
Address went on to affirm that the General Govern- 
ment could not constitutionally coerce the States by 


é : | military power; that Democrats could not consist- 
eral Order No. 38, from Head-quarters Department of | y Pe . De nes Seas es 
Olvio, as a base usurpation of arbitrary authority ;’ invit- | tly support the war; that the people were tired 


ing his hearers to resist the same, by saying, ‘the sooner | 


of the war; that we had been beaten throughout ; 
that God intended that we should be beaten, or ‘* he 
would not have placed in command a Lincoln, with 
such coadjutors as a Butler or a Burnside.” This 


|} address then went on to controvert the declaration 


made by the ‘‘ Address of the Democratic members 
of the New York Legislature,” in favor of conduct- 
ing the war according to the Constitution, maintain- 
ing that ‘‘ the war being unconstitutional, it can not 
The Resolutions 
were of the same tenor as the Address, concluding 
with the following : 

“* Resolved, Tnat thus believing there can be no reliable 
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security to persons or property pending this war, and that 
by its continuance the Government itself will be utterly 
and irrevocably subverted, and that the South as well as 
the North must alike crumble into general ruin and de- 
vastation, we recommend, in the name of the people, that 
there be a suspension of hostilities between the contending 
armies of the divided sections of our country, and that 
a Convention of the States composing the Confederate 
States, and a separate Convention of the States still ad- 
hering to the Union, be held to finally settle and determ- 
ine in what manner and by what mode the contending 
sections shall be reconciled, and appealing to the Ruler of 
all for the rectitude of our intentions, we implore those in 
authority to listen to the voice of reason, of patriotism, and 
of justice.” 


The leading speech at this meeting was made by 
Fernando Wood, formerly Mayor of New York, and 
a member-elect of the next Congress. He argued 
that the war should cease: Because it never should 
have been commenced; because it was now unnec- 
essary, since a settlement could be had on terms of 
fairness and equality ; because even if just at first it 
had become one for the abolition of slavery ; because 


cause it will result in the loss of Southern trade; 
because men to fight it out can not be had by en- 
listment or draft ; and, in his own words: 


** Finally, because experience should admonish us that 
the overruling power of God is against us. We can not 
succeed in what we have undertaken, Hence every dollar 
expended is thrown away—every life lost is little less than 
murder—every acre of land laid waste is so much toward 
national impoverishment—and every day's continuance 


of France, Great Britain, and Austria, were made 
simultaneously, and evidently in concert. The gen- 
eral purport of these is to urge upon the Czar the 
fulfillment of the treaty stipulations of 1815, by 
which the Duchy of Warsaw was to be erected into 
a separate kingdom, to be inseparably attached, un- 
der specified conditions, to the Russian Empire ; and 
assert that the periodical disturbances in Poland en- 
danger the peace of Europe. The replies of the 
Russian Government differ in tone. Great Britain 
is assured that the Czar wishes to give to Poland 
such a constitutional Government as is best adapted 
to the condition of the people; but insinuates that 
the form which is desirable for England may not be 
adapted to Poland. Austria is assured that the Czar 
is disposed to act with clemency; but hints that 
Austria, having been a gainer by the partition of 
Poland, is open to injury from ‘‘the permanent con- 
spiracy organized abroad by the cosmopolite revolu- 


| tionary party,” and that therefore she will “ neglect 
it had become a pretext for the invasion of private | 
rights; because it was costing so much money ; be- | 
cause it was establishing a military despotism ; be- | 
cause we have no men capable of conducting it; be- | 


of the war places an additional barrier between us and re- | 


union, and drives another nail in the coffin of the republic.” 


meetings to evince the nature of the doctrines to 
which some prominent Northern political leaders 
have fully committed themselves. 

MEXICO. 

The French, under General Forey, have for some 
months been besieging Puebla, with varying suc- 
cess. The Mexicans defended the city with unex- 
pected skill and determination. But in spite of 
several severe checks, the besiegers steadily made 
their way. 
been partially suspended on account of the scarcity 
of ammunition. 
Vera Cruz, the assault was re-opened on the 16th 
of May, with vigor. The artillery of Fort Toti, one 


parallels were continued up to the remaining works. 
On the 17th the Mexican commander offered to sur- 
render the city, on condition that the troops should 
be allowed to retire with a part of their artillery. 
This was refused by General Forey, upon which 


Ortega, the Mexican commander, surrendered at | 


discretion. The French commander made his formal 


entry into Puebla on the morning of the 19th. The | 


prisoners numbered 3 generals, 900 officers, and from 
15,000 to 17,000 soldiers. On the 20th General Ba- 
zaire, with two divisions of French troops, set out 
for Mexico. 

EUROPE. 

Apart from the relations with America, which 
present no important new aspects, the Polish insur- 
rection occupies the foremost place in European in- 
terest. Contrary to expectation, instead of being 
suppressed, the insurrection has from week to week 
assumed larger dimensions, and has assumed the 
proportions of a European question. 
European Powers have made formal representations 
to the Russian Government in relation to it. Those 


. . ! 
For a while the advance seems to have | 


nothing in her power to oppose those dangerous 
manceuvres by measures as favorable for her own 
interest, as for her international relations with Rus- 
sia.” France is told that the remedy in the hands 
of foreign Powers is to ‘‘ check elsewhere those rev- 
olutionary tendencies—the bane of our epoch—con- 


| centrated now in that country, because there are 


found sufficient combustible matter to give rise to 
the hope of there commencing a conflagration which 
will extend to the continent.” Under courteous 
words there is concealed a charge that the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor has fomented revolutionary 
measures in Europe. The replies to the notes of 


| the Swedish, Italian, and Spanish Governments are 
We have given space to the proceedings of these | 


This having been supplied from | 


merely formal and complimentary. Political writers 
in Europe argue from the tenor of these replies that 
the Russian Government is desirous of an alliance 
with Great Britain and Austria against France. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 
HE abundant, redundant, magnificent June! 
It is strange to sit under the sassafras, to lie 
upon the brookside, to listen to the wood-thrush 
and watch the oriole flitting in the air, or the Deut- 
zia and Weigela flowering upon the lawn, and read 
of fierce and bloody battles, not in old histories of 


| ancient times and countries, but in the morning pa- 
of the main defenses, was dismounted, and the French | 





All of the | 


pers wet from the press. Where they are fighting 
the sky is as blue, the air as soft, the birds as sweet. 
A friend who fought at Antietam told the Easy 
Chair that nothing was so impressive as the old 
summer evening murmur of insects and tree-toads, 
which began as soon as the battle ended and the 
night fell. The ground was covered with the dead 
and dying. All day long the deafening roar of ar- 
tillery had shaken the earth and theair. Blinding, 
bitter smoke overhung the battle-field, and slowly 
rolled away. But when the silence of evening came 
the grass and trees and stream-sides went on dream- 
ily piping their immemorial song, as if only gentle 
winds had blown over them, and cloud- shadows 
flitted and robins and bobolinks sung to them all 
day long. If the battle had raged into the night, 
would the crickets have still sung on, although in- 
audible in the din, as the old tradition says that an 
earthquake ‘‘reeled unheededly away” beneath the 
feet of the fighters at Lake Thrasymene? Is the 


whole world of insect life, which is so blended with 
the sounds and sights of our own, utterly uncon- 
| scious of the superior creation? May we close in 











mighty battle-shocks that shake the earth, and still 
the crickets chirp disdainful ? 

How easily, as I lie here and listen to the rippling 
of the stream, the peep of the frog, and the vast hum 
which fills the tranquil evening air, I can fancy the 
young soldier crawling from the iron storm of the 
field and bathing his wounded limb or his hot brow 
in the gently gurgling water. He lies in the shade. 
He hears the roar of battle advance and recede and 
die away. He hears it more fiercely renewed. The 
hissing shells seem to be searching for him. The 
loud and terrible shouting rings into his retreat. It 
is the battle-cry of his friends, and he longs to charge 
with them. It is the yell of the foe, and he longs 
to withstand them. But the red blood that oozes 
from his wound is his ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
He has been decorated upon the field. In the w ild 
uproar he hears no sound of brook, or tree, or bird ; 
faint and fainter his head droops and he lies motion- 
less. 

The cool breath of the evening awakes him to a 
vague, visionary consciousness of life. The linger- 
ing glow of sunset makes the shade luminous in 
which he lies. His listless eyes mark the darting 
of the water spiders, the blue violets leaning from 
the bank, the ferns, the long grass hanging over the 
water. His ears are full of the sounds he has heard 
at evening upon the farm in the quiet old time. 
Home, wife, mother, sweet-heart, father, rise in his 
memory from that murmur. 
cious! © 


How dear, how pre- 
And the native land, whose power preserved 
him and them im the constant chance of prosperity 
and the perpetual benediction of pzace, how well 
worth fighting for! How well worth dying for, 
when the ruin of that power and the destruction of 
that peace are attempted ! 

If to-morrow the battle be renewed, the murmur 
of the evening by the stream has also renewed the 
soldier’s heart and hand. The unconscious insects 
as they buzzed and droned have brought him the in- 
spiration which the images of loved ones always be- 
stow upon the manly and tender heart. If he live to 
fizht, he shall strike home. If he fall, he dies con- 
tented. For the brave soldier is not of those who 
sing the old camp song, 

* Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose business "tis to die?" 
But he is the happy warrior whom Wordsworth de- 
scribes : 

**Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his course, 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is the happy warrior, this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be." 


THE experience of the last month has but taught 
us afresh how inaccurate we all are in telling what 
we know. Every body has observed how difficult 
it is for a man to repeat precisely what he hears, or 
to describe exactly what he sees: and whoever has 
made a speech and been reported in the newspapers 
knows what extraordinary things he has been made 
to say. 
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But at the present time the whole country is 
thrown into high excitement, fortunes are won and 
lost, the wildest public enthusiasm or depression is 
displayed, simply because some man guesses, an- 
other infers, and a third declares, that what is possi- 
ble and agreeable is therefore probable and therefore 
true. 

Yet every man in his senses ought to be able to 
see just where the slip is. Thus we heard on a cer- 
tain Sunday morning, officially, that certain battles 
had been fought in the Southwest. They were 
parts of a movement which was to culminate in tl 
capture of Vicksburg. Now we were all so ardently 
anxious that Vicksburg should be taken, that it 
was very sure somebody would guess, or infer, 
say that it was taken. So on the same Sunday, in 
the evening, came the extra, which every b 
might have prophesied, with its tremendous head- 
ing, ‘‘ Vicksburg ours!” How many people, in- 
structed by the experience of the war, believed 
the heading? How many did not instantly run 
their eyes along the columns to see that the morn- 
ing news was contirmed, and that Mr. Fuller, in 
Memphis, said the flag waved over Vicksburg. That 
That was the sole reason for announcing 
that Vicksburg was ours. Somebody thought he 
heard the cannonading stop. Somebody told Mr 
Fuller that somebody thought he heard the cannon- 
ading stop. Somebody in Cleveland said that Mr. 
Fuller said that the Stars and Stripes floated over 
Vicksburg. And although we had all had our ex- 
perience from the first Bull Run to the last Freder- 
icksburg to teach us, we shouted victory, and asked 
in long columns of grave writing, ‘‘ What next? 

Apparently there was no editor who had the cour- 
age to say, “ Mr. Fuller, in Memphis, says that he 
thinks Vicksburg is taken. If Mr. Fuller had any 
certain information he would not express it as his 
opinion. If he knew that we had it he would say 
how he knew. And as the capture was sure to | 
reported after the previous accounts, we ought to 


was all. 


sav to our readers that there is no other ground for 
believing Vicksburg to be ours than that General 
Grant has invested it.” 

No one said it. It was announced that the news 
was not indeed official, but the confirmation would 
On Monday evening 
He said that 


doubtless arrive immediately. 
came Admiral Porter’s dispatch. 
Haines’s Bluff was taken! Hurrah! That the forti- 
fications were destroyed. Hi—hi! Porter put his 
name to that. There was no mistake there at least 
To-morrow, he added, Grant will doubtless have the 
Well, let us hope so. But history is what 
On Tuesday evening comes 
General Hurlbut’s dispatch inclosing ordnance offi- 
cer Lyford’s of Grant’s army. It was dated two 
davs after Porter's. “I think we shall have the 
place to-morrow.” ‘‘ /f we take Vicksburg we shall 
take,” etc. In the same papers that published this 
were other surmises—“‘ that another line of defenses 


city. 
we want, not prophecy. 


has been discovered in the rear of Vicksburg”—** that 
the rebels may have made themselves so strong in 
field-works behind the citv as to render some coun 
tervdiling operations of like kind necessary before 
General Grant can venture,” etc. 

By this time, of course, public confidence broke 
down, and people began to be foolishly gloomy. 
Gold, which had fallen four or five per cent., rose 
again. The air was full of sinister rumors. And 
yet the absurdity of all rumors was conspicuous in 
the morning dispatches from Washington published 
side by side in the same paper. One said: “ Dis- 
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patches from General Grant, dated the 22d, have [ 


been received to-day fully confirming,” etc. The 
next said, also from Washington upon the same 
day: ‘It is not believed that General Grant him- 
self has recently sent any telegrams to the Govern- 
ment.” No ingenuity could invent completer con- 
tradictions than appeared in every statement—the 
ludicrous fact being that all the while every body 


| that the thing shall not be done? 


knew exactly what was inference and what was fact, | 
and yet were so in love with the big letters which | 


certified what they wished to believe, that they had 


not the heart to confess that they had no right to | 


believe it. 

It is past now, but the moral is as fresh as ever. 
If we will learn that what “ is said,” and what ** is 
understood” is not known, but merely guessed, and 
that our own guessing is as good as any body’s, we 
shall save ourselves a great deal of pain and trouble. 


No gallant and humane Easy Chair will allow | 


the appearance of a young woman as a political ora- 


great painters; to others to be sculptors, poets, sing- 





ers. In all it was the genius that justified the work - 
and whenever the genius to do is given, what do 
you think of a *‘ fashion” or a ‘* habit” which insists 
Kind souls, who 
sit splendid in opera boxes, with bare necks and 
arms, and hanging gardens in your hair, who so 
sternly frown upon the ‘‘female orator,” speak her 
more fairly. Have no fear that your little sister 
must paint because Rosa Bonheur paints—nor study 
the stars because Mrs. Somerville is an astronomer— 
nor address the public because Miss Dickinson does 
it. These women do these things because they have 
the gift. It is for the same reason that you do not 
sing—for the reason that vou do not dance gracefully 
—for the reason that you do not look as Helen of 
Troy looked, nor move like Juno—dearest lady, it is 
because you can not, not because you would not 





| Inversely so, it is because these other ladies can 


tor to pass unnoticed in commemorating the events | 


of a month. Women as orators he has’heard before, 
but they always spoke to some special question of 
moral reform; but Miss Anna Dickinson discusses 
the political problems of the hour and criticises with 
severity and insight the characters of living public 
men. 

It is fashionably de riqueur to go to the opera and 
applaud the public singing of women. It is fashion- 
ably de rigueur to recoil in horror from the hall 
where there is public speaking by women. 
any one quarrel with fashion? 
indignantly with the virtuous fair of both sexes who 
do not advise Jenny Lind, or Medori, or Bosio, or 
Grisi, or Pasta, or Malibran, or Sontag, to stick to 


' 


Does | 
Does any one rail | 


their nurseries and mind the cradle, but who sneer | 


that Lucretia Mott, or Lucy Stone, or Anna Dick- 
inson, unsex themselves ? 

If any one does lose his temper for this reason 
with the moral censors who haunt the opera, this 
Easy Chair will not be disturbed so easily. Until 


very lately many a parent who would have sternly | 


forbidden his daughter to hear the most earnest of 
women speaking most eloquently for justice, or tem- 
perance, or liberty, would have thought it perfectly 
proper for her to go and enjoy an evening with the 
spurious ‘‘negro minstrels.” For fashions change. 

Then there is the ancient argument put in the in- 
terrogative form. How would you like to have 
your sister talk in public? The reply is like unto 
it. How would you like your sister to sing in pub- 
lic? And why whenever a woman speaks about 
something is there such a general feeling that some- 
thing indelicate has been done, and the newspapers 
—those sturdy moralists—cry fie, while, if a woman 
sings about nothing and makes a spectacle of her- 
self, there is no such shudder in the morning, and 
the sturdy moralists of which we spoke do not find 
it necessary to laugh, or satirize, or solemnly con- 
demn, but simply criticise as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had occurred. 

If Jenny Lind or Malibran were vour sisters, would 
you be sorry to have them sing in public? Or if 
Charlotte Bronté were your cousin, would you be 
sorry if she wrote a novel? Or if Rosa Bonheur 
were your niece, would you be sorry if she painted 
animals ? 

But it isn’t customary for women tospeak. True ; 


nor is it the habit for us men to write epic poems. | 


Shakespeare is not the habit. God gave one man 


| 


sing, and speak, and paint, that they do so. 

If some friend of the Easy Chair asks whether he 
would have women speak at ward meetings, and 
stand for aldermen, and be elected mayors, his an- 
swer is very brief—that he would have no woman 
do any thing for which she is not so evidently fitted 
that it shall seem as natural and right for her to do 
it as it seems for Anna Dickinson to speak, or for 
Florence Nightingale to nurse sick soldiers, or for 
Mrs. Gaskell to write stories, or for Miss Maria 
Mitchell to scan the heavens, or for Miss Blackwell 
to attend young mothers. When Grace Darling 
grasps an oar and pulls off in the boat to save drown- 
ing sailors—when Mrs. Patten seizes the helm and 
steers the stricken ship to port—when the Maid of 
Saragossa fires the cannon at the foe, and Joan of 
Arc leads the army, who is it that says women ought 
not to be sailors and soldiers? It may be true of 
woman, but it is palpably untrue of many women. 
Possibly nature is as wise as we. Possibly the gen- 
ius of Rosa Bonheur is as authentic a certificate for 
her painting as that of Landseer. Possibly the in- 
sight and power and faculty of Mrs. Browning justi- 
fied her writing poetry as much as the genius of 
Tennyson. The Easy Chair would have no woman 
sing, paint, write, or speak badly; and if he could 
have his way he would enforce the same rule upon 
his own sex. Meanwhile he will not refuse his 
homage to any work nobly, earnestly, and effect- 
ively performed because it is a woman, and not a 
man, who does it. 


AmonG the many histories of the present war in 
this country which appeal to the interest of the pub- 
lic, there is none more comprehensive and valuable 
than Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion, 
which is issued in parts every two weeks. It has 
been long in preparation by an accomplished scholar, 
who has already taken his place in our literature, 
and whose studies have peculiarly fitted him for the 
enormous investigation and collation which the mass 
of material imposes upon any faithful annalist of 
these times. The form of the work is the large 
quarto, which enables the publishers to use the 
largest and most effective illustrations, which are 
most copiously introduced, and many of which are 
specimens of the finest and most effective wood en- 
graving. 

There is a curious interest in the history of great 
events of which the issues are still uncertain. The 
taking of Fort Sumter seems as complete and re- 
mote a fact, almost, as the Battle of Bunker Hill, 


the genius to be Shakespeare; to a few men to be | and yet the military operations of every day are but 
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the immediate consequences of the attack on Sum- 
ter; and the historian, as he passes in review the 
men who have thus far been prominent in the war, 
must himself wonder which of the names he men- 
tions are to be written by him before his work is 
done as the most illustrious and beloved of his fel- 
low-citizens. For it is the peculiarity of our war 
that no man has been conspicuous from the begin- 
ning as its controlling power, as Washington was in 
the Revolution, or Napoleon after Toulon. Wehave 
hailed every new man raised to eminent position 
with hope and enthusiasm; but we are two years 
gone in the war, and no great dominating mind has 
assumed the mastery of events. 


The pitiful efforts to create factitious greatness | 


and popularity will be among the most striking 
facts which.the annalist of the times will have to 
record. The attempt of partisans of whatever kind 
to appropriate to any party idol the fame and popu- 
lar confidence, which can come in the heart of the 


people only as love comes to the lover, will leave | 
In this coun- | 
try we have had but very few men of vast popular- | 


such‘idols deserted and contemned, 


ity. Washington and Jackson and Clay were the 
chief among them. 


them. 
foisted them upon the country as popular. 


annalist will be the slowly ripening consciousness 
of the people that they had really entered upon a 


long, resolute, and radical war. Perhaps no nation 


ever found itself involved in a struggle so enormous | 
and momentous, which had marched up to the very | 
battle-field, as it were, without any serious appre- | 


hension that it would have to fight; and when it 
fell back dismayed and defeated from the first shock 
of arms, the old habit, the long tradition of peace 


were so strong, that still it supposed the affair a riot | 


when in fact it was a revolution. 
A European officer, familiar with men, and poli- 
tics, and wars, wrote to the Easy Chair after that 


first bitter surprise of defeat: ‘* Mon ami, you will | 


be broken-hearted. Don’t be so foolish. You have 
no army, no navy, no military spirit, no traditions 
of war in this generation: above all, you don’t be- 
lieve that it is a war. You have got to learn that 
first of all. Then you will have to organize your 
forces, and drill them, and bring the country into 
acquiescence with and adaptation to the war. While 
you are doing this you will be defeated, discouraged, 
mortified, angry, amazed. But have no fear. It 
is in your people. 
drunken man, or a landlubber at sea, for two years. 
Then you will find your legs. You will know how 
to fight and how to endure the chances of war, and 
you will quietly push on, up and down, to victory.” 

This is the substance of what a cool, clear, for- 
eign observer, long resident among us, said. It will 
be not the least interesting task of the historian to 


indicate the general justice of such a view, as vindi- | 


cated by the facts. For it was almost two years 
exactly before we made war sufficiently earnest to 


pierce the lines of the enemy and expose his interior | 


condition. 

The issues of Harper's History thus far show that 
its scope in the detail of events and estimate of 
character is to be comprehensive and thorough. To 
the family circle its vivid and striking illustrations 
especially commend it, because the impressions which 
children gain from pictures of famous men and deeds 
are ineffaceable. 


| striking new plays or actors at the theatres, 


But it was the magnetic pow- | 
er of these men themselves that carried others with 

It was not the determination of others that | 
| present generation takes kindly to it. 
Another point which will be full of interest to the | 


You will tumble round like a} 


THE town, as ‘‘town,” has been singularly un- 
eventful during the month. The two excitements 
have been the return of soldiers and the intense and 
prolongs d interest in the Southwestern battles. The 
opera dwindled after Medori went. There were no 
The 


anniversary meetings were peculiarly uninteresting, 


} and never made so slight a ripple upon the stream 


of public attention. There was a large audience to 
hear Mr. Wendell Phillips at the Cooper Institute ; 
for it is no longer felt to be a crime, or even danger- 
ous, to hear the most polished and elegant of Amer- 
ican orators declare that injustice is unjust. There 
was also a melancholy gathering by night in Union 
Square to hear Mr. Isaiah Rynders complain that 
he was no longer permitted to mob Mr. Phillips. The 
club-house of the the 
Union League Club, which is entirely distinct from 
the leagues that held public meetings during the 
previous month, was opened by a festal assembly of 


new social club known as 


the members and their friends, with short addresses 
from the President, Mr. Minturn, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Dr. Bellow 8. The house is spacious and ¢ mventent, 
and was brilliant and beautiful with flowers. There 
was no supper; for it is a club founded in another 
feeling than that of mere enjoyment. 

Club life was not natural to New York; but the 
The 
Union Club was founded by gentlemen of leisure, 
who had been in Europe, and who had seen that a 
club, like a carriage, was a part of the decoration of 
leisure social life. For many years it has been a 
place where some gentlemen dine, and a few read the 
newspapers, and elderly persons play whist: a club 
which opened its doors to no strangers but members 
of the diplomatic body, and which was reluctant to 
shut them upon Judah Benjamin. The hesitation 
to shut the doors opened a good many eyes. 

The New York Club is an association of younger 
fashionable men. It occupies, like the Union Club, 
a house upon the Fifth Avenue, spacious and ele- 
gant, which was formerly one of the finest private 
mansions in the city. Its tone is that of ‘* Young 
New York.” The Atheneum is a club upon the same 
general plan as the Century, a club which grew out 
of the old Sketch Club. The Athenzeum is less ex- 
clusively a social club, simply, than the Union or 
the New York. It has essays read sometimes. It 
has exhibitions of pictures. It aims at a positive 
literary and esthetic influence. The Century, which 
occupies a most convenient house on Sixteenth Street, 
near Union Square, has been for many years the fa- 
vorite club of artists, authors, and persons especial- 
ly interested in kindred pursuits. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck is its President, and its Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings are immortalized in many a memory 
by their genial assemblies. How regretfully now 
the Easy Chair recalls the sparkling feasts, when, 
amidst wit, and story, and music, an exile of Erin 
sang with infinite tenderness of pathos Father Prout’s 
“ Bells of Shandon”—an exile whose voice, in its 
later defense of injustice and crime, rings no more 
with the old music, but 

‘* Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” 

To these clubs, and to others of less general note, 
has now been added the Loyal League Club, which 
occupies the noble house of the late Henry Parrish 
on Union Square. The site is fortunate, for Union 
Square was the scene of the first great response of 
the people to the challenge of war, and of the anni- 
versary meetings of Sumter. These associations 
and its name identify it with the cause and the 
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war; and a club whose inspiration is patriotism 
could not ask a fairer site. Its doors are not open 
to Mr. Judah Benjamin, nor to any of his friends. 
Its object is to show him and them and all the world 
that dishonor itself, or complicity with it, or indif- 
ference to it, or negative or positive treachery to the 
country and flag, are not essential to the highest 
social position or influence. It is to vindicate the 
social reputation of New York from the suspicion 
of unpatriotic indifference which has been too long 
its shame. 

The returning soldiers were festally welcomed. 
Many of them, who have been two years away, 
have seen as much hard service as soldiers in foreign 
armies who have passed their lives in campaigning. 
They return to the same hearty greeting which sent 
them away, to a people less elate, but more reso- 
lute: to a nation which has learned the price of its 
liberty, unity, and order. 

Then there have been conventions of Loyal 
Leagues in Utica. The presence of certain con- 
spicuous men made it impossible not to believe that 
there was some political intention in the assembly. 
Nor, if the word be well meant, is there any thing 
to be apprehended from that. Politics is the science 
of the well-being of the country. To sneer at what 
is political as therefore unworthy is to invite disor- 
der, demoralization, and anarchy. The first lesson 
in a popular political system like ours should be that 
no citizen can honorably renounce bis political re- 
sponsibility. It is often disagreeable to meddle 
with the details of government; but many other 
duties are equally disagreeable, and we do not plead 
repulsion from them as an excuse for recreancy. 
Nothing is plainer than that if we leave politics to 
scoundrels we shall have a scoundrelly government. 
If decent men will not interest themselves, they con- 
sciously abandon the state to indecent men. All 
through country districts vou will find men raging 
at the ignorant, prejudiced, dishonest, inefficient 
officers who fill the posts of responsibility. The 
taxes are enormous, but the roads are never mended. 
There is a general sense of slackness and imbecility, 
if not worse. But what do the men who have to 
pay the money and complain do about it? Itisa 
chance if they know when there is an election. 
Their town is managed by a few men who make 
money by intriguing, and the innocent tax-payers 
will not dirty their hands with politics. The coat 
is always cut according to the cloth. 

If the Loyal Leagues look then to some political 
object they do well. If they aim by necessary or- 
ganization to secure the election to office of honora- 
ble, able, and loyal men, whatever may have been 
their party sympathies hitherto, they are doing what 
every body oifht to help them to do. If any body 
is using them to grind their own axes, let us be- 
speak for them the fate of the luckless hero of the 
thyme: 


“There was an old man of the Nile, 
Who sharpened his nails with a file, 
When he cut off his thumbs 

He said, ‘ Now this comes 
Of sharpening one's nails with a file."” 





Vicror Hvco would always call the present 


French Emperor Napoleon the Little. Kinglake 
refuses also to believe in his greatness. Is Louis 


Napoleon himself going to undeceive the world? 
His own silence and the muzzled press have enabled 


—e 


him to seem to be whatever was claimed for him, 


But the three greet military movements he has 
made are the Crimean war, the Italian campaign, 
and the Mexican war. For the first, although it 
was hitherto understood that the French arms had 
distinguished themselves, it is now claimed by Mr. 
Kinglake that the part played by France was neither 
noble nor brave, at least to the victory of the Alma, 
The Italian campaign certainly ended to the sur- 
prise and chagrin of the most loyal Italians who 
saw Louis Napoleon trying to do what they did not 
wish done. The Mexican war is as ineffective as it 
is unjust. 

Meanwhile is there any observer in France or 
abroad who believes that the Imperial throne is se- 
cure—that it is founded in the affection or faith of 
France? If a shot ends the Emperor’s-life to-mor- 
row, will Eugénie and the Council of Regency qui- 
etly succeed to the Government? Allowing that 
the area of the foreign empire has been extended 
during this reign—that there has been no serious 
military mortification—that France is more power- 
ful in the Congress of Europe than she has been 
since mon oncle marked the map at his pleasure—is 
the nation so satisfied that, even if the present as- 
pect of affairs remains unchanged, it will perpetu- 
ate this dynasty? And if a disaster or disgrac 
should befall the French arms, might not serious 
trouble at once ensue ? 

Such questions ask themselves. France is under 
lock and key. France is kept for the glory of one 
man, and he not a Frenchman. 
owed of her greatest men. France is not allowed 
to say what she thinks. France is this day un- 
known. Apparently she is fooled with a bright 
glitter and the loud noise of fine phrases. The Em- 
pire is peace, but it began and has continued with 
war. The Emperor respects nationalities, but, with- 
out the slightest reason, he goes four thousand miles 
to invade aremote state. The Empire is based upon 
popular will, but free discussion is forbidden. France 
is a puppet iu the hand of a military despot. She 
is a fiery courser obeying the driver's rein, But 
when Death relaxes his hand we shall see if that is 
the road the courser wished to travel. 

Louis Napoleon had not even a tolerable pretense 
for his invasion of Mexico. The only difficulty 
ever alleged had been settled by the engagements 
of the Mexican Government. But then to step in 
and say that he would guarantee the Mexicans such 
a government as they wanted was as modest and 
reasonable as for Russia to march upon Paris to 
guarantee Frenchmen a government of their choice. 
In other words, it is a relapse into barbarism. 

But the Mexicans, although they may be over- 
powered, have covered themselves with glory and 
France with shame. <A better France there may be 
than Louis Napoleon represents. But the govern- 
ment to which the nation consents must be held to 
speak and act for the nation. The voices which 
Louis Napoleon has silenced in death or exile would 
doubtless protest against the infamy which he heaps 
upon the country. But the long, gnawing tyranny 
of the Bourbons seems to have wounded France mor- 
tally. She struggles in mighty throes, but her body 
is diseased. She will either succumb to the despot- 
ism which her present ruler imposes, or she will, 
through another fearful crisis, re-establish her po- 
litical health, and pass into a condition of the peace- 
ful development of liberty and order, which was the 
dream of De Tocqueville and her wisest modern sons 


France sits wid- 
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ECnitor’s Drawer. 


HE Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, 
¥ i the ancestor of all the Stoddards—and a troop 
they are of worthy sons of a worthy sire—had a 
black boy in his employ, who was, like the most of 
black boys, full of fun and mischief, and up to a 

Jke, no matter at whose expense. He went with 
the parson’s horse every morning to drive the cows 
to pasture. It was on a piece of table-land some 
little distance from the village; and here, out of 
sight, the neighbors’ boys were wont to meet him 
and ‘race horses” every Sunday morning. Parson 
Stoddard heard of it, and resolved to catch them at 
it and put an end to the sport. Next Sunday morn- 
ing he told Bill he would ride the mare to pasture 
with the cows, and he (Bill) might stay at home. 
Bill knew what was in the wind, and taking a short 
cut across lots, was up into the pasture away ahead 
of the parson. The boys were there with their 
horses, only waiting for Bill and his master’s mare. 
He told the boys to be ready, and as soon as the old 
gentleman arrived to give the word, “Go!” ill 
hid himself at the other end of the field, where the 
race always ended. The parson came jogging along 
up, and the boys sat demurely on their steeds, as if 
waiting for “‘ service to begin.” But as the good old 
mare rode into line they cried ‘* Go!” and away went 
the mare with the reverend rider sticking fast, like 
John Gilpin, but there was no stop to her or to him. 
Away, head of all the rest, he went like the wind; 
and at the end of the field Bill jumped up from under 
the fence, and sung out, “I knowed you'd beat, 
Massa! I knowed you'd beat!” 


Every Sunday evening the old gentleman was | 
accustomed to examine his household on the sermon 
of the day, and he required each one to tell him 
something that had been said in the course of it. 
One of his habits was to close his discourse with 
these words: ‘*Thus much may suffice.” His old 
manuscripts, now in possession of the descendants of 
the family, show this as the frequent close of his 
sermons. Bill’s habit of attention was very poor, 
and his memory worse ; indeed he had a “ bad mem 
ory and a first-rate forgettery.” He could recall 
nothing of what he had heard; and his master at 
length, by way of quickening his “ intellex,” prom- 
ised to give him a sound whipping if he did not re- 
member something of the discourse on the next Sab- 
bath-day. The boy went to church as usual, and 
went to sleep as usual, and woke up in time to come 
home with the rest, to be examined on the sermon 
of which he had not heard a word. 

“Well, Bill, what was the text?” 

“Dunno, Massa; dunno.” 

“Well, what was the sermon about ? 
something.” 

“Dunno, Massa; dunno.” 

‘‘Can’t you recollect any thing that I said—not 
a word ?” 

‘*Nary word, Massa.” 

“Then take off your coat, and I'll give you some- 
thing to help you remember the sermon by next 
time.” 

Bill stripped, and the parson took up his cane, 
and was just about to lay it on the back of the poor 
nigger, when Bill cried out, 

‘Oh yes, Massa; I just now remember some- 
thing you said!” 

“ Well, what was it?—out with it, quick 


Tell me 


” 
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“* Thus much may suffice,” said Bill; and the 
discomfited parson put off the flogging 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer states that the 
following epitaph is still to be seen on a tombstone 
in Solyhull church-yard, England. We have seen 
it in an English literary periodical. The Rev. Dr. 
Greenwood records these lines on the death of his 
wife : 


“Go, cruel death, thou hast eut down 
The fairest Greenwood in all this kingdom! 
Her virtues and her good qualities were su 
That surely she deserved a lord or judge 
But her piety and great humility 
Made her prefer me, a Doctor in Divinity; 
Which heroic action, joined to all the rest, 
Made her to be esteem'd the Phwenix of her 
And like that bird a young she did create, 
To comfort thos 
My grief for . 
That I can only utter two lines more 
For this and all other good women’s sa 


Never put blisters on a dying woman's back.” 


nh 


eX; 


made disc 


her was so 


SPEAKING of epitaphs, it has often been noticed 
that in England humor runs in a sombre sort of vei 
admirably adapted to church-yard literature, while 
in this country we think grave jokes very sorry ones. 
Think of a reverend British curate perpetrating the 
following, and actually placing it on the tombstone 
of the clerk of his parish : 

“To the memory of Peter Izod, 
years clerk of this parish, and always proved 
pious and mirthful man 
‘* The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 

During half of which time he had sung out Amen. 

He married when y like other young 

Eis wife died one day, so he chanted Amer 

A second he took; she departed—what then? 

He married and buried a third with Amen 

Thus his joys 

His voice was deep bass, as he chant 

On the horn he could blow as well a 

But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen 

He lost all his mind after threesc« nd ten; 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him t out 


who v 


thirty-five 
himself a 


ing men; 


and his sorrows were treble, 


sing Amen."’ 


Breviry is the soul of wit, and here are 
brevities : 

Southey used to say that ‘the n } 
assumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge felt 1 
incapable of doing it.” 

Heterodoxy is said to be any doxy but our own ; 


several 
ment anv thing 


iimself 


just as nonsense is sense that differs from ours. 

A grammatical Adam is a relative without an 
antecedent. 

Quills are things that are sometimes t 
the pinions of one goose to spread the oj 
another. 

‘* My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermon, ‘there 
are three sorts of pride—of birth, of riches, and of 
talents. I shall not now speak of the latter, none of 
you being liable to that abominable vice.” 


ken from 


inions of 


Lrrrte Freppy H , a four-year-old, son of 
Chaplain H——, of the —th Regiment New York 
Volunteers, ‘‘ perpetrated” a good thing while at 
camp at Suffolk, ashort time since. A smart-looking 
Lieutenant, with dashing air and perfumed breath, 
came into a tent where Freddy was. The little 
soldier scanned him very closely, and when a con- 
venient opportunity offered itself he. said to the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘ You are a doctor; I know you are a 
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doctor.” “No, my little man,” replied the officer, 
‘vou are mistaken this time; I am not a doctor.” 
“Yes, you are a doctor too,” replied Freddy. “I 
know you are a doctor; fur J can smell the medi- 
cme aad 

This was too good a thing to be kept, and half an 
hour had not elapsed before it had spread through- 
out the regiment. 





Boston is the profoundestly wise and learned city 
in the world. Even its merchant traders who never 
went to college can say better things than any other 
men of business. A Boston merchant was asked the 
other day the character of ——, a celebrated poet of 
that same city; and he described him, in reply, as 
‘*one of those men who have soared after indefinite, 
and have divings after the unfathomable, but never 
pay cash,” 


My brother has a little boy who was born on the | 


day Buchanan was elected President. Whether 
that is evidence that he will one day fill the Presi- 
dential chair your clairvoyant readers must decide. 


One thing is sure, he is very smart. A short time | 
since he told a story, and upon being asked by his | 
mother if he did not know it was wrong, replied yes. | 


His mother then told him God did not love little 
boys who told stories, and asked if he was not aware 
that God knew he had told a story ? 

** Know it?” said he; ‘‘of course he does. He 


know every thing. He knew it before I told it. | 


Yes, mamma, he knew it before I was born; and I 


don't believe he cares one bit more about it now than | 


he did before.” 
What could a mother say to such a theologian? 


Mrxrxc up figures is common in the pulpit as in 
the stump speeches of candidates for Congress. A 


violent preacher, in one of his excited harangues, de- | 


livered himself of a number of metaphors so hetero- 
geneously confused that one of his hearers thus 
versifies the scene and the sermon : 


Staying his hand, which, like a hammer, 

Had thump'd and bump’d his anvil-book, 
And waving it to still the clamor, 

The tub-man took a loftier look, 
And thus, condensing all his powers, 
Seattered his oratoric flowers : 
“What! wili ye still, ye heathen, flee 

From sanctity and grace, 
Until your blind idolatry 

Shall stare ye in the face? 
Will ye throw off the mask, and show 
Thereby the cloven foot below ? 
Do—but remember, ye must pay 
What's due to ye on settling day! 
Justice's eye, it stands to sense, 

Can never stomach such transgressions ; 
Nor can the hand of Providence 

Wink at your impious expressions. 
The infidel thinks vengeance dead, 

And in his fancied safety chuckles ; 
But Atheism's hydra head 

Shall have a rap upon the knuckles.” 


Tury have Dutch Squires out West, as well as 


up in Albany and Troy, where they do most abound. 


A correspondent of the Drawer writes : 

In the State of Indiana for many years lived and 
reigned a worthy Dutch “Squire.” He “ knew all 
the law they was,” but sometimes had a way of his 
own of doing things. On one occasion the Squire 
visited the city of Madison, in Jefferson County, and 
saw on the table of a city Justice some blank writs, 


the first he had ever seen in his life, commencing jn 
the usual way—“ The State of Indiana to any con- 
stable of Jefferson County, greeting,” etc. He se- 
cured some of them to take home for use in his own 
court, in the County of Brown. In explanation of 
the manner of using them he was told to strike out 
the word ‘‘ Jefferson” before the word “ County,” 
and insert ‘‘ Brown.” Now his constable’s name 
was Bob Thorne. The Squire carried home his 
blanks, and soon had occasion to use some of them. 
He remembered that something had been said to him 
about striking out one word and inserting another ; 
but what that something was he couldn't just get 
at. Presently the forgotten explanation came back 
to him ; and seizing his pen he struck out the word 
constable, and inserted Bob Thorne; so that his writs 
were issued reading thus: ‘* The State of Indiana to 


any Bob Thorne of Jefferson County, greeting,” etc. 


Puncu says that one of the chief duties of the 
Bishop of Gibraltar is to “ confirm” the news of the 
Indian Mail. Would it not be well to have a whole 
bench of Bishops at our War News? 





A REBEL prisoner, confined in one of our Western 
strong-holds provided for prisoners of war, writes to 
his old friend the Drawer, from whom he has been 
long and grievously separated. He says: 

“____ Prison, April 25, 1863. 

‘* Like a stray sunbeam, your Magazine for May 
has just come into our prison, brought in by one of 
the Yankee officers, from whom we stole it. [It is 
wrong to steal, but the temptation was great; poor 
fellows! they had not seen the Drawer for two years, 
| and they must have it.] In fact, we made a suc- 
| cessful reconnoissance in force, and took it. Twen- 
ty-two months since I have read or seen a Harper. 
It came like an old friend, and is most welcome. 
Harper was one of the many ties that bound the 
Union together; and it is one of the few ties, I am 
willing to acknowledge, that bind me to the associ- 
ations of old. When peace returns with healing in 
its wings my first order to New York will be for al 
the back Numbers! 

‘*The Drawer, that blessed institution, would 
bring sunshine out of a thunder-cloud. And oh! 
how many budgets of fun have been lost forever to 
us rebels, because we have had no Drawer to put 
them in. For we have many humors in our camps 
and field: grim war often has a sunny smile on his 
scarred face, and the gay soldier boy is fond of a 
joke even on the battle-ground. Will you lend me 
your Drawer—I used to cail it ours—to keep a few 
pleasantries of rebel life. 

‘General Bragg was always a tyrant; no rebel 
or Yankee will deny it who has had the misfortune 
to be in his power. We would have gladly traded 
him at any time, and given you boot, for the petti- 
est officer in your service. In fact he was utterly 
detested by rank and file. One of the men in the 
Crescent Regiment, Company A, had a dog at Cor- 
| inth, and his name was ‘General Bragg.’ ‘The dog 
| did not know it, or he would never have submitted 
| to the disgrace of such a name. Perhaps it was the 
name, perhaps not, but something killed him, and 
| all around the story ran from one to another that 
| ‘General Bragg is dead,’ and the men were in great 
spirits, all believing, at least hoping, that the news 
was true. When we found that we had been sold, 
and that it was our beloved dog and not our General, 
we buried him with the honors of war, and now 
would like to bury the General with the honor of a 
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dog. One of the soldiers said if he had the pleasure 
of writing the epitaph of the General (not the dog) 
he would put these lines over his remains : 

‘He is gone. He has left us in passion and pride, 

Our stormy old General—we had luck when he died! 

He has gone; he has left us for good or for evil: 
He has gone to report to his master, the devil.’ 

‘Corporal Fagan, Company E, Sixteenth Louis- 
iana Regiment, step to the front while I take a phot- 
ograph! He is an Irishman—one of the best fellows 
that ever the sun shone on. Ready, brave, and 
true; the best hand at running the blockade (with 
whisky). Does any one in the Brooklyn Navy-yard 
remember Fagan, the ship-carpenter? he’s the man. 
Called out with his Company for inspection one day, 
he found that he had not cleaned the inside of his gun, 
and before the inspector came around he managed to 
get a rag and ram it down to clean the gun; but, in 
his hurry, he lost itinside. Here was a muss! and 
the boys began to laugh at his prospect of getting 
‘extra duty’ for his neglect and carelessness. When 


the officer had inspected the front rank he passed to | 


the rear rank, and Fagan slipped out of the rear into 
the front rank, and so escaped inspection.” 

Our “ Rebel Correspondent,” as he is pleased to 
style himself, furnishes quite a number of amusing 
incidents in his experience of soldier-life ; but these 
are all for which we have room this month. 
have no reason to be afraid that the Drawer will be 
closed on account of its opening a correspondence 
with the enemy. We hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to all who will lay down their arms, and 
hope for the day when, as in the good old times, the 
Drawer and the Star-Spangled Banner will wave 
over the whole country. 


Tue figures of speech so universally indulged in 
by Christian people in their conversations on re- 
ligious matters and in their forms of worship, are a 
sore puzzle to the untrained minds of the “little 
folk,” and in their attempts to reconcile these figures 
with the literal sayings and doings of everyday life 
they, the ‘little folk,” often make rather odd ex- 
pressions. Here is a case in point: 


One warm, rainy Sabbath afternoon a friend of 
mine, who rejoices in the possession of a bright little | 


boy of three summers, was sitting by the open win- 
dow watching the tiny drops as they fell, noiselessly 
and refreshingly, on the sward before him. 


ing and instructing with simple little stories about 
the goodness of Jesus and his love for children, and 
occasional snatches of hymns—those good, old-fash- 
ioned, simple songs of praise and entreaty which lift 
the soul up to the very portals of heaven, and give 
the true Christian a glimpse of the joys in waiting 
for the faithful. He had just sung a verse closing 
with this line— 
** And Christ shall wash our sins away,” 

when the little fellow, taking advantage of a pause, 
looked up into his face, and said, ‘‘ Papa, let’s go up 
and see Jesus when it stops raining.” 


A.t the ‘‘ stories” in the Drawer are supposed to 
be true, and we were quite amused by receiving a 
letter from a correspondent who sends us an anecdote 
reflecting severely on a distinguished person, and 
adds a request that we will consider the *‘ author’s” 
name as confidential. As he claims to be author, 
maker, manufacturer of the story, we have no wish 
to appropriate his work, and prefer to let it slide. It 
is a very poor business, a very mean business, to 


We} 


On his | 
knee he held his little prattler, whom he was amus- | 





make fun at the expense of a neighbor, and conceal 
the hand that pokes the fun. The Drawer is full 
and fond of pleasantries, but the man who keeps the 
key of it would lock it up, and never laugh again, 
rather than give pain to the humblest man or wo- 
man in the world. ‘Live and let live” is a good 
rule ; and he who would wantonly amuse himself by 
publishing a story that would wound the sensibilities 
of another, needs to take a first lesson in common 
courtesy and humanity. 
A PARODY is an outrage: 
burial uf Sir John Moore ; 


** Not a sou had he got, nor a penny note, 


witness that on the 


And he looked confoundedly flurried,” ete. 
But poor Goldsmith’s familiar and touching lines, 
“ When lovely woman stoops to folly,” 
fare sadly in the hands of a silk-dver, who puts on 
his sign and his circular this wicked parody : 
*% When lovely woman tilts her saucer, 
And finds too late that tea will stain— 
Whatever made a woman crosser 
What art can wash all white again? 
“The only art the stain to cover, 
To hide the spot from ev 
And wear an un 


¥ eye, 
soiled dress above her, 
Of proper color, is to dye!” 


Ir was a funny fashion that of the last century, 
which rendered powder a necessary article of dress! 
What could have been the origin of such a fancy ? 
Very likely some leading beau or belle, on whom 
the “* snow-fall of time” had descended prematurely, 
determined that no one should have ebon or golden 
hair since his or hers had changed to silver. Not 
only Court fashionables, but men of all professions, 
in full dress, had to wear powder. 
or sea service, were not excepted. 


Officers, on land 
Of course this 
absurdity in dress did not pass uncriticised, and it 
gave rise to the following epigram : 
*Tis said that our soldiers so lazy are grown, 
With pleasure and plenty undone, 
That they more for their carriage than courage are known, 
And searce know the use of a gun. 
Let them say what they will, since it nobody galls, 
And exclaim out still louder and louder ; 
But there ne’er was more money expended in balls, 
Or a greater consumption of powder. 


A RECENT Wisconsin jury-trial furnishes the fol- 
lowing case, reported by a correspondent of the 
Drawer : 

At the spring term of our Circuit Court a case 


had been tried against a Railroad Company. The 
plaintiff had sold to the Company in former years a 
piece of land for about $1000, and was to take his 
pay in the stock of the Company if delivered within 
a certain time. It was proved on the trial of the 
cause that the stock was delivered to the agent of 
plaintiff, but not till long after the time agreed upon, 
and it had thus depreciated so as to be almost worth- 
less. The plaintiff, in consequence, refused to ac- 


| cept it as pay, and brought his suit for the value 


of his land. There was considerable said in the 
progress of the cause about this stock, etc., but 
the attorney for the defendant contented himself 
with excepting to certain rulings of the Judge, 
and when the case went to the jury, knowing that 
under the rulings of the Court the plaintiff had 
made a complete case, declined making any argu- 
ment to the jury. The jury retired. To the aston- 
ishment of the bar and every body else they were out 
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a long while, but they finally returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff for all he claimed. Considerable cu- 
riosity was manifested to know the reason why the 
jury delayed so long in finding a verdict in so plain a 
case. One of the jury finally let the secret escape. 
It appears that Jemmy Mann was on that jury. 
Jemmy had dealt some in cattle, etc., but not much 
in law, nor did know much about railroads. After 
the jury retired the first ballot showed eleven to one 
—eleven for plaintiff, and one for defendant. Sev- 
eral ballots were taken with the same result. After 
some investigation it was ascertained that Jemmy 
was the man who was for the defendant. Lis rea- 
son for voting in this way was demanded, ‘ And, 
sure,” replied Jemmy, “ would you be after paying 
a man twice for his land? Didn't the witness say 
that the plaintiff had received his pay in stock ; and 
wouldn't I like to know what he did with the caftle 
before, as an honest man, I can vote for giving him 
any more?” It took some time to make Jemmy 
understand the difference between railroad stock, at 
fifteen cents on the dollar, and horses and cattle, ete. ; 
but he finally yielded to the persistency of the eleven 
obstinate men who were for plaintiff, and who didn’t 
seem to care what he had done with the cattle. 








A MicuiGan lawyer, who writes a very bad hand, 
sends us the following: 

Several years ago I was practicing law in one of 
the many beautiful towns in Wisconsin. One very 
warm day, while seated in my office at work, I was 
interrupted by the entrance of a boy, the son of 
one of my clients, who had walked into town, six 
miles, in a blazing sun, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a Bible. He had been told, he said, that there 
was a place there where they gave them away to 
people who had no money; he said he had no mon- 


ey, and was very anxious to get one of the good 


books, and asked me to go with him to the place 
where they were kept. Anxious to encourage him 
in his early piety, I left the brief on which I was 
engaged, and went with him over to the stand of an 
old Presbyterian deacon who had the much-coveted 
books in charge. I introduced him to the deacon, 
telling him the circumstances. He praised the boy 
very highly ; was delighted to see a young man so 


early seeking after the truth, etc., ete. ; and pre-| 
sented him with the best-bound Bible in his collec- | 


tion. Bubby put it in his pocket, and was starting 
off, when the deacon says, ‘‘ Now, my son, that you 


possess what you so much desired, I suppose that | 


you feel perfectly happy?” ‘* Well, I do, old hoss; 
for, between you and I, I know where I can trade it 
for most a plaguey good fiddle !” 





WE are indebted for the fellowing to a friend in 
Pennsylvania : 
Mrs, W 





, an old lady residing in the town of 
0 
west, listening to an account of General Grant's 
operations, in which, among other things, it was 
stated that he had caused several miles of new road 
to be constructed, and had covered it here and there 
with corduroy. ‘* Why, bless me!” she exclaimed, 





“what a waste! Did a body ever hear the like! | 


There's our boys, poor creeturs! some of ’em ’most 
naked, and the pesky officers using up on them 
seceshioners roads all that stuff that was sent to 
make breeches! I kin tell you,” she concluded, 
with an indignant flourish worthy of the best days 


of Mrs. Partington, ‘we haven't got the right kind | 


of ginerals !” 


, Was, just after one of the battles in the South- | 
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The honest matron was not aware that the ‘ cor- 
duroy” referred to was not exactly the stuff for the 
boys’ ‘‘ breeches,” but that stout timber construction 
employed to cover otherwise impassable highways, 





Here is the next : 

A little Sunday-school boy in Baltimore had been 
taught by his aunt Kate to repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm, so generally learned by children, and which, 
among other beautiful declarations, inculcates the 
lesson, ‘‘ Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Sut our little friend sadly failed to get the hang of 
this part, as the following will show : 

His mother having occasion to administer to him 
a little ‘‘ whaling,” in reply to his remonstrances 
urged also that for his good she ought not to ‘‘ spare 
the rod.” He stood the infliction with great forti- 
tude, but at the close, with the big tears in his eyes 
and hopping about like a parched pea, he gave vent 
in this impassioned strain, half soliloquy and half 
directed to his astonished parent—‘ There now ; it 
ain’t so: Aunt Kate said it would, but it don’t; and 
I don’t believe she ever tried it. She don’t know, 
and the book don’t know; and it don’t comfort me 
a bit!” 

““What doesn’t comfort you, my dear?” asked 
the mother. 
| ‘*Why, the rod don’t. I don’t feel any better, 
and there ain’t any comfort about it, and I'll just 
tell her so.” 

The “ points” of this speech were not fully com- 
prehended until, on summoning ‘‘ Aunt Kate,” it 
was discovered that our young friend had only got 
things a little ‘‘ mixed ;” and confounded the rod 
spoken of by the Psalmist with the sturdy little 
stick just then so uncomfortably applied to him. 


Dear Drawer,—Did you ever hear a joke from 
the Tombs? Here’s one: 

While the ‘‘coal-hole” gentry were bulling and 
bearing the “‘leading fancy” a day or two ago in 
William Street, one of the light-fingered fraternity 
invaded the pocket of our worthy friend Baile (than 
whom a better mortal lives not). Being caught in 
flagrante delictu, and duly conveyed before Justice 
Conolly, a number of sympathizing shysters evinced 
a benevolent anxiety to have him released on bail. 

‘*Can’t do it,” said the Justice; ‘ he’s just been 
put in by Baile, and I don’t see how he can get out 
by it!” 





| A FRIEND in California revives his recollection of 
| a theatrical incident, and vouches for its verity. He 
| says: 

One evening, several years ago, the writer hap- 
pened to be present at the ‘‘Old National,” in Bos- 
ton, during an engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams. The play was “Ireland as it is.” You 
will remember that there is one scene where the 
heroine of the piece conceals herself in a large chest, 
from which she suddenly emerges, confronting ‘ Old 
Stone” with a brace of pistols, in order to defeat 
some nefarious scheme of that old villain. On this 
occasion the scene progressed as usual; the lights 
burned dimly, the heroine (Mrs. Williams) came on, 
entered the chest, and closed the lid; but unfortu- 
nately, in doing so, she accidentally allowed a por- 
tion of her white skirts to remain visible to the au- 
dience. The audience were hushed to silence, and 
on the qui vive for the entrance of ‘‘Old Stone,” 
when the dénouement would take place. A little 
' news-boy in the gallery, who evidently was famil- 
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iar with the play, happening to observe the white 
hanging from the chest, and being fearful 
that “Old Stone” would also notice them, and 
thereby discover the hiding-place of the lady, sud- 
denly startled the expectant audience by exclaim- 
at the he ‘ight of his sharp, treble voice, ** /’ull 
The effect may be imagined, 


skirts 


ing, 
‘ * pet! icoat ! 
but not described. 


Tue grade of intelligence in any country may be 
measured by its freedom from superstition: the 
more ignorant, the more credulous are the people. 
It would be easy to make up a chapter of the super- 
our own country. Oue of the London 
newspapers, bewailing the prevalence of superstition 
in England, says: 

“After many years of education and enlightenment, 
after the establishment of a Church which teaches all it 
can to the poor; after hundreds of thousands of public 
journals are printed and circulated; after the Bible itself 
is almost given away, and the truth is preached in the 
parks and at the street-corners, the grossest superstition 
in some quarters prevails. It is only a few months ago 
that a soldier was brought before a magistrate for trying 
to kill an old woman; and his excuse was, that ‘he went 
to draw the witch's blood, for she had bewitched him.’ 
The magistrate was astonished and shocked. Of course he 
lid not conceive that such ignorance could exist. But 
why not? He must have known it if he had looked about 
him. Some few years since, in Surrey, a father borrowed 
from seven single men a sixpence; these sixpences an un- 
1 blacksmith made into a ring, and the ring was 
worn by a girl of seventeen to cure her of fits. Either the 
firm belief in this charm, or increasing age, or the pre- 
vious ‘ doctoring’ she had had, cured her; but, of course, 
all the villagers declared that it was tie magic ring. 
village is not twenty miles from London.” 


stitions of 


marri 


This 


A rrrenp in South America (to whom I send 
Harper's ekly and Monthly) writes as follows: 

Here is a little piece of infantile ingenuity which 
may be worth a place in the Drawer. My little 
nephew was still wearing apparel partaking of the 
mixed character of boys’ and girls’. His short gown 
worried him a great deal; he was anxious to get a 
icket and pair of pants. Oh! happiness! his 
aunt sent him, as a present, the very pair he had so 
long siched for. As soon as he was dressed he went 
up to his mother, and exclaimed, joyfully, ‘‘ Now i 
is allover! Tama Man forever! There is no dan- 
ger now that I shall be a Girl!” 


bov’s } 


Wasutneton, D. C., April 24, 1863. 
If vou see fit to publish the following letter please 
do so, and oblige yours, 


Post Hosprrat. 
To Col. W. W. Wrong, Present: 
Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that Wm. Major 
a Employee in your Department *“ Died this Morning at 
this Hospital of “information on the brains” and I would 
request you to make the Necessay preparation for the in- 
terment of his remains as soon as practicable. 
Very respectfully your obdt. servt 
Wm. H. White, U. S. V. 


Surgeon in charge. 


A PLEASANT country village in Ohio some years 
since possessed that which is often denied to places 
of more consequence—a court which really dispensed 
justice. Its chief was a Justice of the Peace, whose 
good common sense and honesty of purpose counter- 
balanced his want of legal lore ; and in consequence 
of its straightforward decisions the ‘‘ Dutch Court,” 
as it was popularly called, became a great terror to 
evil-doers, 


Once upon a time a case was brought before his 
Honor arising out of an infraction of the * liquor 
law of the State, which then provided for the pun- 
ishment by fine of any individual who sold intoxi- 
cating beverages to persons under sixteen years of 
or by less a quantity than a quart. 
of those grand occasions when a “‘ general muster” 
of the militia gave delight to numerous officers in 
gay uniforms, and to large masses of the good people 
of the country, an unlucky wight sought to avail 
himself of the ‘* gelorious” opportunity to turn an 
honest penny. Providing himself with a small lot 
of ginger-cakes and a disproportionately large stock 

f ‘‘lightning whisky,” he located upon an eligible 
site near the field. Knowing the penalty of the 
against his little enterprise, the vendor of ‘* the ar- 
dent” hit upon the happy expedient, to evade its 
provisions, of selling to his customers a ginger-cake, 
and then throwing a drink into the bargain. 

Justice was not so blind as to fail to notice this 
** artful dodge,” and the next morning found the de- 
linquent citizen in the very the “ Dutch 
Court.” The testimony was short and conclusive, 
to the effect that he had sold a boy a cake, and then 
had given him a ‘‘horn ;” and the defendant's law- 
yer put in the defense that his client sold, on the 
occasion under consideration, not liquor but ginger- 
cakes, well knowing, at the same time, that salt 
wouldn’t save him. As he anticipated, the Court 
pronounced a verdict of Guilty “ to the surprise 
of the defense, put the fine at fifteen dollars, instead 
of the legal penalty of fiv 

** May it please the Court,” interposed defendant's 
counsel, “is there not some mistake in this sen- 
tence? The statutes provide for a fine of but five 
dollars for each off There is but one offense 
proven, and we are ready to pay that fine, but we 
hold it is contrary to the plain reading of the law to 
make the penalty fifteen dollars.” 

“There is no mishtake at all,” replied the Court 
‘The law says five dollars for each offense. Now 
I fines this man five dollars, in the first place, for 
selling less than a quart of vishky; I fines him, in 
the second place, five dollars for selling vishky toa 
boy; and I fines him, in the third place, five dollars 
Jor trying to screen himse!f behind a ging 

The fine was paid, and no appeal taken. 


age, Upon one 


law 


jaws of 


but, 


fense. 


j 


“Cake. 


Tue following took place at a flag _— ntation in 
the Army of the Cumberland, May 1, 1863: 

The flag was presented to the F fe enth Indiana 
Volunteers (on behalf of the young ladies of Hascall, 


| Indiana) by the Chaplain, and received for the 


regiment by General G. D. Wagner. ‘The regi- 
ment was in line, and the rest of the brigade 
bled to witness the ceremony. The Ger 
course of his speech, said, 

** Tell the young ladies of Hascall that when the 
war is over their then sanctified gift shall be re- 
turned to them, unless torn to shreds by 


ssem- 
al, in the 


the en- 


| emy’s bullets.” 


‘* An’ thin we'll take ’em back the pole!” cried an 
Irishman in the regiment. 

The brigade, officers and men, committed a breach 
of discipline by laughing immoderately, and Pat 


received a pass to go to town next day. 


WE have heard of geese in court—indeed they are 
more frequently found there than any other bird, 
and pretty generally well plucked too—but a gander, 
never before ! 
copy from a Canada paper] we publish for its ex- 


The following genuine document [we 
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treme curiosity, and it will also define how excruci- 
atingly nice the lines of justice are drawn at St. 
Mary’s, in Canada, 

On reading the affair one would very naturally 
suspect the Cadi to be an Irishman, and, notwith- 
standing his piety, a little inclined to practical 
joking; but those who know Brother Sparling best 
(and they are many), know that he never jests upon 
the bench. Indeed he is rather a serious gentleman 
to many, and especially to erring birds in general. 
The documents require no comment ; they are suffi- 
ciently provocative of mirth in themselves; and we 
have only to add the unlucky owner of the rollick- 
ing gander had recorded against him a fine of one 
shilling sterling and the costs : 

Province or Canapa 

County of Perth . } 
To John Clark, of St. Mary's, Yeoman. 

Whereas information & complaint has this day been laid 
by Joseph McLarin before the undersigned, one of her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace, in and for the County of 
Perth.—That you did assault this informant's two boys at 
St. Mary's, in said County, by permitting your GANDER 
to Bite them & slap them with his wings, and knock them 
over, without any just or legal provocation, and contrary 
to the Statute in such case made and provided, &c. &c. 

These are therefore to command you, in Her majesty's 
name, to be and appear on Monday next, the 30th day of 
March, 1863, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, at my Office, 
St. Mary's, before me or such justices of the Peace for the 
said County of Perth as mgy then be there, to answer to 
said information & complaifgt. 

Given under my hand and seal, &c. 
Joun Spariie, J. P. 
Sr. Mary's, March 21, 1863. 

We are not certified whether Clark had the pug- 
nacious gander with him before his worship, but 
in any case we may fairly assume the celebrated 
** Goose question” to be now finally and permanently 
settled ! 


Some one asked the philosopher Fontenelle, when 
ninety-five years of age, which twenty vears of his 
life he regretted the most. ‘‘I regret little,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘and yet the happiest years of my life were 
those between the Jifty-fifth and seventy fifi h. At 
fifty years a man’s fortune is established, his reputa- 
tion made, consideration is obtained, the state of life 
fixed, pretensions given up or satisfied, prospects 
overthrown or established, the passions for the most 
part calmed or cooled, the career nearly completed, 
as regards the Jabors which every man owes to soci- 
ety ; there are fewer enemies, or rather fewer envi- 
ous persons who are capable of injuring us, or be- 
cause the counterpoise of merit is acknowledged by 
the public voice.” 

Ovr Ohio corn-growing readers will understand 
and enjoy the following : 

During the last Ohio State Fair, at Cleveland, 
the city was visited by thousands from the adjacent 
rural districts to witness the exhibition. 
sequence, at the close of the third day of the fair the 
commissary departments of the hotels and eating- 


far beyond the range of knife, fork, or digitals, was 
a waste of empty dishes. After having been sea 
for a weary half hour a knife and fork were placed 
at his side, which revived his sinking hopes. Ther 
came another aggravating delay, the hurrying wait- 
ers passing to and fro utterly regardless of his jy 
portunities for ‘‘something to eat.” Finally h 
turned half around in his chair, and calling a waiter 
to him, he looked at him as only a despairi 
hungry man can look, and in a loud voice 
ed: ‘I am terribly hungry !—have 
in the shock?” 
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Oxe of our many friends in Boston, from whom 
the Drawer is always pleased to hear, sends the fol- 
lowing, greeting: 

It is now about ten years since I took my first 
peep into your Drawer, and— Ah! there I had bet 
ter stop; for a maiden aunt of mine, I recollect, 
once told me that it was impolite to remind people 
of their ages, more being implied on that subje 
than it would be proper to express. One or two 
good things I have had laid up in lavender for some 
time, waiting for an opportunity to give them an 
airing. 

You know that even the most intelligent foreign- 
ers on first coming to this country are often puz- 
zled to master the complicated machinery of our 
governments; and the mistakes they make in the 
effort often provoke a ‘loud smile” in the initiated. 
A recent importation, an old gentleman of my ac 
quaintance, who happened to arrive here during the 
last canvass for the Presidency, began to study, very 
laudably and perseveringly, the politics of the dif 
ferent parti>s, and soon took a great deal of interest 
in the antecedeuts and peculiarities of the rival can- 
didates for popular favor. One morning, after read- 
ing attentively the /’ost’s report of the ballotin 








wes 


for Speaker in Congress, and after two or three ef- 
forts at clearing the cobwebs from his throat, he 
spread the papers on his knees, raised his spectacles, 
looked across the breakfast-table with a very per- 
plexed expression of countenance at me, and then re- 
lieved himself of the following : ‘‘It appears that no 
Speaker has been elected yet, Sir. [A pause.] There 
has been another balloting, though; and a 
candidate named SCATTERING received nine votes. 
Who is he? I never saw his name before.” Of 
course I enlightened him. 


new 


Srro.iine through the lower part of Broadway, 
on a recent visit to your wicked city, I accidentally 
heard the following dialogue between a ‘‘ sonsy”- 





| looking Irish woman and a fellow-countryman, who 


had apparently just come over from the old sod: 
‘* Well, Misther Murphy, ye tell me that ye think 


| of gettin’ into the daling [trading r] way here,” said 
| the lady, with that patronizing air always assumcd 


As a con- | 


houses were reduced to short rations, and the num- | 


ber that had to retire supperless was not a few. At 
one of the hotels a famishing countryman, of brawny 
proportions, and apparently not afflicted with any 
such complaints as indigestion or loss of appetite, 
had worked his way through the crowd that was 


le 


packed about the dining-hall door, and found a vacant | 


seat at a table. For a few minutes he indulged in 
the ‘‘ pleasures of hope,” expecting soon to be able 
to appease his wolfish appetite. All about him, and 


| originality of the idea suggested to him ; 


toward late arrivals by the ould residenthers. 

**Yis, ma’m, I was thinking something about it; 
and I'd like to have yur advice, Mrs. Dimpsey, upon 
it, if y'd plase,” humbly responded Mr. M. 

‘** Take my advice, thin,” said that female oracle, 
“‘and thry the provision bisiness, Misther Murphy ; 
it’s always lookey, and always safe. Calicoes and 
coats gits out of fashion, and lift on your hands oft- 
n; but who ever heard of the cut of a ham, or 
shoulder of beef, or lig of mutton changin’ ?” 

Mr. Murphy’s countenance brightened up at the 
and by 
this time he is ready to supply all consumers of 
ham, beef, and mutton on reasonable terms. 


Che Age of Bron. 
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Figure 2.—PRoOMENADE DREss. 





is HE illustration upon the preceding page repre- | enade and other uses. It is well suited to many semi- 
sents a black silk pardessus, with black lace, | transparent tissues. The bands under which the stuf! 

and a braid embroidery forming the ornament.—The | is gathered may vary in tint from. that of the mate- 

toilet above is a peculiarly neat style for the prom-| rial. The ficlru is trimmed with black Chantilly lace. 








